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Ecce tibi; qui Rex, populi Roiedaii domninufyue omninm gentium efie 
concupierit, idque periccerit : hane cupiditatem fi honeftam quis eile 
dicit, amens elt; probat enim legum, et libertatis interitum; earumque 
opprefhonem tetrsm et deteftabilem, gloriofam putat. 


Cic. Orr. lib. 3, 21. 
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J Remarks on a Pamphlet by Thomas Kipling, D. D. Dean of Peterba- 

ys | rough, entitled ** The "Articlis of the Church of England proved not to 

n he Calviniftic. * By Academicus. 8vo. Pp. 32. "Deighton, Cam- 

~ bridge ; Mawman, Hatchard, and Matthews, London ; Cooke, 

a Oxford ; and Todd, York. 1802. 

e 4 Reply to Academicus, in a Letter addreffed to the Rev. Mr. Michell, 

1s M. A. Feltow of King’s College, in Cambridge. By a Friend of 

.5 the Rev. Dr. Kipling, Dean of Peterborough. 8vo. Pe. 77. | 

* Hurft, London ; Deighton, Cambridge ; and Todd, York. 1803. be 

»f pe rmafterly pamphlet of the Dean of Peterborough * performed | 

d two very eflential ferviccs to the Church of England, and the | 
eaufe of truth, From the authentic works of Calvin himfelf it gave 

" us (what our modern Calvinifts are, in general, extremely folicitous 

y to conceal) a faithful picture of what Calvinifm is; and it proved to 

if a demonttration that the doétrinal ftandards of our excellent Church 

Oo are fo far from being, as is confidently aflericd, in harmony with Cal- 

7 vinifm, that they are, in a great variety of the moft fundamencal 

i points, in decided oppofition to that wild and blafohemous fyftem of 

| theology. It was natural to expect that fuch a publication thiyiiid ex- 

3 cite keen refentment in the minds of ** the True Churchmen ;* fince, 

9 while it totally demolifhed the very foundations of their favourite fu- 

S 

*] 


* For a minute account of which fee our XVIth Vol. p. 54, &e., 
NO. LKXV. VOL, XIX. B perftructure, 











4 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


perftru€ture, it effectually, at the fame time, expofed their prefump- 
tuous arrogance and cunning duplicity. Accordingly their zealous 
and devoted advocate, the Chriftian Obferver, has loaded the author 
with the fouleft abufe: whilft Academicus, in one of the moft artful 
and infidious publications which we have ever feen, pretends to an- 
fwer his arguments, and ‘* to reconcile with the Articles of our 
Church, and with the declarations of Holy Writ,” (p. 5.) thofe par- 
ticuJar parts of Calvin’s works which the Dean has exprefsly attacked. 

The ** Remaiks” of Academicus are arranged in three chapters, of 


which the titles are as follow. 


1. The qnefiion flated. Preliminary Obfervations.” 
2. « The Calviniftic Doctrines compared with fome of the Articles of the 


Church of Eng!and.” 
3. The Liturgy of the Church of England compared with the Calvt- 


nifiic Doctrines.” 

The uncommon dexterity with which the author has contrived to 
mifreprefent his antagonift, to puzzle the evidence, and to elude, if 
poffible, the force of demonftration itfelf, will compe) us, we forefee, 
to protraét our animadverfions much farther than the fize of this pam- 
phlet may feem to authorize. But we once more take the liberty to 
repeat that we never meafure the importance of books by the number 
of their pages. The tendency of the publication before us we confi- 
der as peculiarly mifchievous and dangerous. Tothofe, indeed, who 
are verfed in the controverfy ; who have ftudied the works of Calvin 
and the docirines of our Courch; it will occafion no perplexity: for 
the author’s ftrength confilts notin reafoning, but partly in the fup- 
preflion of truth, and principally in fallacious foph {try. The detec- 
tion and expofure of thefe, however, may be of fome fervice, efpe- 
cial'y, to young divines, (for whom, indeed, the ‘* Remarks” appear 
to be chiefly defigned,) whofe princtples are yet unfixed, and whofe 
minds might be influenced by thofe fpecious arts of which Academicus 
is fo great a maiter. ‘The efforts of our Calviniftic ** True Church- 
men,” to corrupt the religious fentiments of the nation, are fo unre- 
mitting, that we hold it to be the indifpenfable duty of every well- 
wifher to the Church of England to purfue them, as far as opportu- 
nity will admit, through all their turnings and windings. In our 
Subsequent ftrictures on thefe ** Remarks’’ we fhal! avail ourfelves 


of the very able and acute obfervations, as far as they go, of a gentle- | 
man who has publiihed a reply to part of them, who promifes to ex- 7 
tend this reply to the whole, who, at the end of his work, adopts the | 


fignature of Academicus “funior. 
This writer’s reply, properly fpeaking, embraces only the feeond 


chapter of Academicus’s Remarks, with a {mall part of the third. 7 
Our readers will obferve that he confiders the ‘* Remarks” as the & 
production of Mr. Michell, Fellow, and Tutor we believe, of King’s © 


College. He feems to be a refident member of the Univerfity, and to 
[peak frou his perfgnal Knowledge of the cixsumfanees which lead to 
this 
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this conclufion. We have, indeed, little doubt that his information 
is correct. We have heard of Mr. Michell as a friend to the doctrines 
which Academicus fupports. [To the public, perhaps, it may be 
thought, by many, a matier of no confequence tu afcertain who Aca- 
demicus is; ; but we are of a very different opinion. It is greatly, we 
think, to be lamented, that the ipgcoHoys south, in either of our 
Univerfities, fhould be under fuch turtion; that the fountains of our 
knowlcdge fhould be thus polluted ; and. that thofe moble eftablifh- 
ments, which were defigned as ** feminaries of Pai learning and re- 
ligious education,” fhould be converted into hot-beds of rank enthu- 
fiafm. It grieves us particularly to fee the rich and royal foundation 
of King’s College degraded to a level with Edmund Hall at Oxford, 

which has fo long poured forth inexhauftible fwarms of gloomy Cal- 
vinifts and wild fanatics, to infec the doétrine and fubvert the difci- 
pline of our venerable Church. The contagion, however, which has 
feized upon King’ s is not of yefterday ; and is, therefore, become, we 
are, afraid, too inveterate to admit of a fpeedy and radical cure. We 
well sewvember to have heard fome.twenty years ago, from the pulpit 
at St. Mary’s, the extravagant ravings of Mr. Profeflor Cooke. How 
affiduoutly the Rev. Charles Simeon has laboured by his writings, by 
his preaching, and by his practices, to promote the caufe of Calvinifm 
and of chifm, j is fufficiently known , and we cannot fuppofe that the 
College will degenerate from the fentiments of thefe champions of the 
‘© True Churchmen,” while her under-graduates continue to be di- 
reed by tutors of the principles of Academicus. 

In our Remarker’s preliminary obfervations the firft thing which 
ftrikes us, as deferving of notice, is the ufe which he makes ‘of Hey- 
lin’s authority. a Heylin’ s Quinquarticular Hiftory, written to prove 
that the fenfe of our articles is not Calviniftic, was publithed in 1659. 
Yet even in that work it is confefled, that, from the re-fettling of the 
Church under Queen Elizabeth, the maintainers of the Anti-Calvi- 
niftic dogtrine were few. This confeflion will goa good way to con- 
vince the impartial inquirer what were the fentiments of the compilers 
of our articles, and, confequently, in what fenfe the Articles them- 
felves were ui ‘derftood at their firft promulgation.” (P. 2.) Our 
readers will obferve the difhonet art fice here employed; as if Heylin 
had confelled that, from 1562 to 165g, Calvinifm had, with few ex- 
ceptions, been the received doétrine of the Church: whereas both 
Heylin and Strype affirm that, till towards the latter end of Elizabeth’s 
reign, the Calviniftic tenets ‘did not generally prevail. As foon as 
they began to be clamoroufly maintained, they were itrenuoufly op- 

pofed ; and this is the very argument of Heylin himielf, whom Aca- 

lemsives therefore grofsly mifreprefents. That Calvinifm wis not 
Originally underftaod to be the doctrine of our articles, but, in truth, a 
dangerous and heterodox innovation, is clear from the total and prompt 
fuppreffion of the Lambeth articles as foon zs ae were known. This 
circumf{tance, however, Academicus, as well as Mr. Overton, has 
kept out of fight ; and both have alleved the teftimony of Heylin for a 
B2 purpofe 
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2 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


perftruGture, it effectually, at the fame time, expofed their prefump- 
tuous arrogance and cunning duplicity. Accordingly their zealous 
and devoted advocate, the Chriftian Obferver, has loaded the author 
with the fouleft abufe: whilft Academicus, in one of the moft artful 
and infidious publications which we have ever feen, pretends to an- 
fwer his arguments, and ‘ to réconcile with the Articles of our 
Church, and with the declarations of Holy Writ,” (p. 5.) thofe par- 
ticuJar parts of Calvin’s works which the "a has exprefsly attacked. 

The ** Remarks” of Academicus are arranged in three chapters, of 


which the titles are as follow. 


1. “ The quefiion flated. Preliminary Obfervations.” 
2. The Calviniftic Doctrines compared with fome @f the Articles of the 


Church of England.” 
3. The Liturgy of the Church of England compared with the Calvi- 


nillic Doctrines.” 

The uncommon dexterity with which the author has contrived to 
mifreprefent his antagonift, to puzzle the evidence, and to elude, if 
poffible, the force of demonftration itfelf, will compel us, we forefee, 
to protraét our animadverfions much farther than the fize of this pam- 
phlet may feem to authorize. But we once more take the liberty to 
repeat that we never meafure the importance of books by the number 
of their pages. The tendency of the publication before us we confi- 
der as peculiarly mifchievous and dangerous. Tothofe, indeed, who 
are verfed in the controverfy ; who have ftudied the works of Calvin 
and the docisines of our Courch ; it will occafion no perplexity: for 
the author’s flrength confifts notin reafoning, but partly in the fup- 
prefion of truth, and principally in fallacious foph ftry. The detec- 
tion and expofure of thefe, however, may be of fome fervice, efpe- 
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cially, to young divines, (for whom, indeed, the ‘* Remarks” appear 
to be chiefly defigned,) whofe princtples are yet unfixed, and whofe | 


minds might be influenced by thofe {pecious arts of which Academicus 


is fo great a matter. The efforts of our Calviniftic ** True Church- © 
men,” to corrupt the religious fentiments of the nation, ate fo unre- © 
mitting, that we hold it to be the indifpenfable duty of every well- | 
wither to the Church of England to purfue them, as far as opportu. 7 
nity will admit, through all their turnings and windings. In our ~ 


fubiequent {trictures on thefe ‘* Remarks’’ we fhal! avail ourfelves © 
of the very able and acute obfervations, as far as they go, of a gentle- © 
man who has publithed a reply to part of them, who promifes to ex- | 


tend this reply to the whole, who, at the end of his work, adopts the 
fignature of Academicus “funior. 


~ This -writer’s reply, properly fpeaking, embraces only the fecond © 
chapter of Academicus’s Remarks, with a {mall part of the third, | 
Our readers will obferve that he confiders the ‘* Remarks” as the § 
production of Mr. Michell, Fellow, and Tutor we believe, of King’s 7 
College. He feems to be a refident member of the Univerfity, and to 7 
fpeuk from his perfgnal knowledge of the cesumfanees which lead to | 
this | 
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Academicus’s Remarks on Dr. Kipling, &c. 2 


this conclufion. We have, indeed, little doubt that his information 
is correct. We have heard of Mr. Michell as a friend to the doctrines 
which Academicus fupports. To the public, perhaps, it may be 
thought, by many, a matter of no confequence tu afcertain Who Aca- 
demices is; hut we are of a very different opinion. It is greatly, we 

think, to be lamented, that the ingenuous youth, in either of our 
Univerfities, fhould be under fuch tuition; that the fountains of our 
knowledge fhould be thus polluted; and that thofe moble eftablifh- 
ments, which were defigned as ** feminaries of found learning and re- 
ligious education,” fhould be converted into hot-beds of rank enthu- 
fiagm. It grieves us particularly to fee the rich and royal foundation 
of King’s Coliege degraded to a level with Edmund Hall at Oxford, 

which has fo long poured forth inexhauftible fwarms of gloomy Cal- 
vinifts and wild fanatics, to infe& the doétrine and fubvert the difci- 
pline of our venerable Church. The contagion, however, which has 
feized upon King’s is not of yefterday ; and is, therefore, become, we 
are, afraid, too inveterate to admit of a {peedy and radical cure. We 
well remember to have heard fome.twenty years ago, from the pulpit 
at St. Mary’s, the extravagant ravings of Mr. Profeflor Cooke. How 
afliduoutly the Rev. Charles Simeon has laboured by his writings, by 
his preaching, and by his practices, to promote the caufe of Calvinifm 
and of chifen, i is fuficiently known ; and we cannot fuppofe that the 
College will degenerate from the fentiments of thefe champions of the 
* True Churchmen,” while her under- -graduates continue to be di- 
reed by tutors of the principles of Academicus. 

In our Remarker’s preliminary obfervations the firft thing which 
ftrikes us, as deferving of notice, is the ufe which he makes ‘of Hey- 
lin’s authority. Heylin’ s Quinquarticular Hiftory, written to prove 
that the fenfe of our articles is not Calviniflic, was publifhed in 1659. 
Yet even in that work it is confefled, that, from the re-fettling of the 
Church under Queen Elizabeth, the maintainers of the Anti-Calvi- 
niftic do€trine were few. This confeflion will go a good way to con- 
vince the impartial inquirer what were the fentiments of the compilers 
of our articles, and, confequently, in what fenfe tNe Articles them- 
felves were uvderftood at their fir{t promulgation.” (P. 2.) Our 
readers will obferve the difhonett artifice here employed ; as i Heylin 
had confefled that, from 1562 to 1659, Calvinifm had, ‘with few ex- 
ceptions, been the re.eived doélrine of the Church: whereas both 
Heylin and Strype affirm that, till towards the latter end of Elizabeth's 
reign, the Calviniftic tenets ‘did not generally prevail. As foon as 
they began to be clamoroufly maintained, they were itrenuoufly op- 
pofed; and this is the very argument of Heylin himfe!f, whom Aca- 
demicus therefore grofsly mifreprefents. That Calvinism Wis not 
originally underftood to be the doctrine of our articles, but, in truth, a 
dangerous and heterodox innovation, is clear from the total and prompt 
fuppreffion of the Lambeth articles as foon as they were known. This 
circumf{tance, however, Academicus, as well as Mr. Overton, has 
kept out of ight ; and both have alleged the teftimony of Heylin for a 
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pur pofe direatly fubverfive of its import. Indeed the firft fabrication 
of the Lambeth articles, and the fubfequent efforts, both at that time, 
and at the Hampton-court conference, to procure their eltablifhmeng 
by public authority, would, though every other document relating to 
this controverfy were buried in oblivion, alone afford irrefiftible evi- 
dence that, by our ancient Calvin fts, the fenfe of our articles was NoT 
fuppofed to be Calviniftic. The modern Calvinifts, therefore, not 
only contradi@, but muft know that they contradict, the beft attefted 
facts in our ecclefiaftical hiftory, when they confidently affert, as they 
conftantly do, that the articles of our church, fiom their fi ft promul- 
gation, were contidered as expreflive of the doctrines of Calvin. With 
fegard to Heylin we advife our readers to confult Daubeny’s ‘* Vindi- 
cie,” from p. 122 to p. 132. 

Academicus, rowever, is gracioufly pleafed to waive all advantage 
arifing from an argument which, unlefs we have formed an erroneous 
judgment of his per{p:cacity, he muft have been fenfible was wholly on 
the lide of his antagonift. He is willing to reft, with Mr. Overton and 
D;. Haweis, (for we have now no doubt that Dr. Haweis is the 
*¢ Prefbyter” reviewed in our xvith volume, p. 37, &c.) the decifion 
of the queftion on the c mparifon of our articles, homilies and liturgy, 


with the Calviniftic fyttem. But he flily, and as it were by the bye, © 


endeavours to prejudice his reader’s mind in the very outfet, 
** Only I would obferve,”’ he fays, ‘* that the chief object of the li-+ 
turgy is toexcite devotion, and of the homilies to convey popular in- 
ftruction, but that pree:fion is chiefly to be expected in the accurate 
ftatements and clear definitions of the articles. The Dean, however, 
feems to think the more lax and pliable expreffions of the liturgy better 
adapted to Ais purpofe.” (p. 2.) What is this but to fay, that, if the 
lax and pliable expreffions of the liturgy fhould be found inconfiftent 
with Calvin's fyftem, they muft not be regarded as of any authority ? 
Academicus, therefore, in effe@ renounces the mo.’c of defence adopted 
by his trients, attne very moment wh-n he protefles to adhere to it. 
In point of prudence, however, he s sight; and we only with that he 
had been more tnzenuous. We are certainly of opinion, that to recon- 
cile the expreflions of our liturgy with the doctrines of Calvin is with- 
in the reach of nohuman abilities: nay, what is more, we are perfeét- 
ly fatished that it is utterly impoffible, on the principles of Calvin, to 
compolea liturgy which fhall not be a mafs of gonfummate falfhood 
and of arrant nonfenfe, 

But our author, like a prudent and faithful tutor, thinks it ** necef- 


{ary to inform his younger readers, that the doctrines which the Dean © 


calls peculiar to Calvin, had been fully explained and ftrongly af- 
ferted, many ages before Calvin, by St. Auguftin, a Father of the 4th 
century ; whofe writings, next to the Holy Scriptures, were held in 
the higheft eftimation by Luther and Calvin on the continent, as well as 


by the founders of the Englifh Church.” (Pp. 2 and 3. This infor- : 


mation ts partly true, and partly falfe. Itis true that many of Calvin’s ~ 


tenets were firft broached by Augultine, who, as Burnet obferves, de- 
parted 
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arted from the doétrine of the Greck church, as taugnt by Origen, 
Chryfoftom, &c. and formed a new sytem But it is alto true that 
Calvin, who had neither tne modefty nor the woith of Aug: ft ne, car- 
ried all the novel notions of that Father to the mott horrmh'ee iremes. 
lcis farther true that the writings of Auguftine were hig ly | ieemed 
by Luther and Calvin ; though the fac, of little importa..e in any 
view, has no connection with the prefent queltion. But that, next to 
the Scriptures, thefe writings were held in the higheit eftimation by 
the founders of our Church, is an aflertion which we confider altogether 
falfe. There exiils no evidence of fuch a partiality on the part of our 
Reformers. Our Reformers held, and Auguftine deaied UNIVERSAL 
REDEMPTION, and SUFFICIENCY OF GRACE IMPARTED TO ALL 
MANKIND. We defy Academicus to prove the fact to be otherwile. 
And this isalone demonttrative evidence that our Reformers did not pay, 
to the fentiments of Auguftine, that reverential deference which, by 
Academicus and his friends, they are {aid to have done. See Daub. 
Vindicia, Pp. 114, Fe8-161, 401-404. 

D:. Kipling had cenfurcd the Caiviniftic writers for declining to 
compare our public flandards with the do@rineso Calvin, while from 
authors of every defcription they attempt to fhew that our Reformers 
were Calvinifts, and thence conclude that our ftandards are, confe- 
quently, Calviniftic. ‘* But, turely,” fays our author, * he does not 
need to be informed that Mr. Overton, in feveral parts of his * True 
Churchmen,’ afcertains the doctrines of the Church of England from 
her public declarations, according to their natural, obvious, and full 
fignification, and that the Prefbyter has employed the greater part of 
his pamphlet in proving that thefe doctrines are Calviaittic, from her 
articles, liturgy, and ho:nilies.” (p. 3.) “The Prefbyier’s comparifon 
our readers will find very jultly appreciated in our account of his pam- 
phlet. (vol, xvi. p. 52.) It, in fact, proves notiing but what, we 
muit own, is fufficiently proved by the whole publication, the incalcu- 
lable diftance to which 1's author’s religious fentiments are, at once, 
removed from the doctrines of the Goipel, the principles of the Church 
of England, andthe maxims of common tenfe. Mr, Overton, with 
much greater wifdum we think, has declined altogether to enter .n this 
tafk, And, with regard tothe pudlic declarations of the Church, 
Academicus, we conjecture, has chiefly in view the r yal declaration 
prefixed to the articles. Of this declaration Mr, Overron has, indeed, 
made a fingulir uie. From its commanding tie articl s to be taken 
*S in the literal aid grammatical fenfe,” M . Overton concludes that 
the fenfe intend d is the Calv:niftic f nile; while, in order to aford 
this notable argument fome fhedow of ‘upport, he gives the lie direct 
to the uniform current of our ecclefialt: a} niftory, and even converts 
into a moderate C lvinift, the avowed Ar ninian, Archbifhop Laud. 
(Anti-Jac. Rev xvii. 345-247. Daub. Vind. 53 70.) 

Academ cus next a cules Arminian writers of che very fame conduét 
which they blame in tneir onponents.* How frequent, torinftance, are 
their appeals toa treatife c.iled, the § INeceflary Doétrine,’ which was 
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printed in the reign of Henry VIII. and which Cranmer is faid to 
have had a great hand in drawing up.”” (p. 3.) This treatife, he fays, 
contains paflages which feem repugnant to Calvinifm, and hence it has 
been inferred that Cranmer’s fentiments, and, confequently, our arti- 
cles, are Anti-Calviniftic. Heinforms us, however, that this treatife 
¢* was publifhed in 1543, more than twenty years before our articles 
were finally fettled ;” and he adds that, to make the infe-ence good it 
ought to be fhewn “ that the doctrine of the Englifh Church conti- 
nued, during that period, invariable, that is, in the very period in 
which fhe was emerging from Popery.” (p. 4.) This reafoning 1s a 
confpicuous inftance of thofe pious frauds, by which thefe evangelical 
“© True Churchmen” think it lawful to prop their tottering caufe. It 
is hollow and fophiflical in all ics parts. Academicus knows that the 
“© neceflary doctrine” not only /eems, but really is, as repugnant to 
Calvinifm as light ts to darknefs. He knows too, that this book was 
publithed not more than twenty years, but lefs than ten, before our arti- 
cles, in as far, at Jeaft, as they could ever be conftrued to lean towards 
Calvinifm, were finally fettled. He farther knows that, to make the 
foregoing inference valid, it is NOT neceflury to fhew that from 1549 
to 1562, the dottrine of our church continued invariable, but only 
that ut did not grow more Calvinifiic. ‘That it did, Academicus, we 

refume, will hardly undertake to prove. For, as Dr. Binks, Dean 
of Lichfield, unanf{werably argues, 


« That which fets afide all furmifes of this kind, as to what the compilers 
of the articles were in their own private judgment, it is plain that, what- 
ever alterations happened to be made in the articles, anno 1562, thofe that 
may feem to touch upon God's decrees, and the efficacy of grace, are either 


the fame that were ryreed upon in King Edward’s reign, anno 1552, or 


what is altered in them is rather to fewce against the Predeflinarian doctrine 
(according to the modern acceptation of the word) than any way defigned 
in favour of it: witnels the additional claufe in the 17th article, the bet- 
ter to provide againft the prefumption of fuch as might build too much on 
their being predeiiinated or called.” (See Daub. Vind. p. 100.) 


Tis fimple fact, in truth, outweighs ten thoufand furmifes. The | 
claufe alluded to is demonftrative evidence, as we have elfewhere §f 
fhewa (Anu. jus. xv. 17, 18.) that thofe who, in 1562, finally fettled J 
the articles of cur church did not believe in Calvin’s doétrine of 7 


redefhination, 
The lait of our author’s preliminary obfervations relates to the 


charge advanced, by Dr. Kipling, againit our late Calviniftic writers, 
of never appealing, in this controverfy, to Calvin himfelt, from acon-§ 
fcioulnels that the tenets of Calvin are diametrically oppofite to the < 
cotirines of the Church o! England. Of this allegation A ecto eal 
complaims (with what degree of jattice our readers will judge) as af- 
cribing to thefe writers “ the moft wilfuland deliberate falfehood.” § 
His detence of them istiat they “ never profeffed to reconcile our] 
Jitusgy and articles with every expreflion in Calvin's voluminous wri-] 
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‘ 


tings, nor even with all his tenets. In general,’ he fays, ‘ they 
thought that ele€tion was maintained by our 17th article, in a manner 
confiftent with Calvin’s fyfem; but that the doétrine of reprobation 
was delignedly Smitted: either as being unfcriptural or liable to 
abufe.” (p. 5.) Itthis was indeed the opinion of thefe writers, we 
fhall, by and bye, fee that Academicus, at leaft, does not agree with 
them. Atprefent, we proceed to his fecond chapter. It o rape with 
a remark of which the evident objeét is to prejudice the reader againit 
the Dean of Peterborough, whom it reprefents as condemning the 
dottrines of Scripture. ~ Among the extratis from Calvin, produced 
by the Dean, as fpecimens of that Reformer’s peculiar dottrines, are 
the following : ‘* Seorfum a Chrifto nulla eftin nobis bene agendi fa- 
cultas.”  ‘* Pauci eleéti funt ex magno voecatorum numero.’ ‘ Deus 
operatur in nobis velle.” But thele expreflions, Academicus fays, 
agree perfedllyin /enje, and almeit exaétly in words, with the tol- 
lowing texts: “* Without me ye can do nothing.” “ "Many are call. 
ed, but tew chofen.” “ It is God that worketh in you both to will 
and to do.” The conclufion drawn by Academicus is this: Thefe 
doétrines are fo offenfive to the Dean, that he ranks them among the 
peculiarities of Calvin, thus undefignedly confefiing that the words of 
Chrift and his apoftles, which fo aptly exprefs the do€trine of Calvin, 
are irreconcileable with hisown.” (p. 6.) Here, however, at the 
rifk of our Remarker’s difpleafure, we are compelled to accufe him of 
grofs difhonefly ; for we cannot fuppofe a Cambridge tutor fo mifera- 
bly ignorant as to fal], without |: nowing it, into the wretched fophifm 
called ‘* begging the queftion.” Yet this is as glaring a petitro prin- 
cipir as was ever attempted; for thefe texts, unqueflionably, do not 
exprefs the doftrines of Calvin. It is true that “ without Chrift we 
can do nothing ;”’ but Calvin maintains that we can do nothing with 
him, Iti ty God,” fays St. Paul, * that worketh in us both to will 
and to do;”’ but Academicus recolleéts that, for this very reafon, the 
fame apoltle exhorts us to ** WORK OUT OUR OWN SALVATION, 
which as Calvin uniformly teaches, 1s utterly impoflible. Academi- 
cus ought likewife to have proved that, whea our Lord declared that 
‘“‘ many are called, but few chofen,” he meant to {peak of Calvinifiic 
election: which, we venture to pronounce, he will never prove. 

In Calvin’s account of orginal fin, he thus defcribes its nature and 
effects: “ Omnibus natura partibus vitiati perverfique, jam ob talem 
duntaxat corruptionem damnati mertto conviétique coram Deo tene- 
mur.” (Inft. Lib. it. cap. i, fec. 18.) Trom this paffage and many 
others it appears that, according to Calvin, we are, /ole/y on account 
of the corruption of our n nature, uader adual entence of condemnation. 
But our ninth article affirms only that this corrnption de/erves con- 
demnation. Hence the Dean of Peterborough drew the conclufion 
that our ninth article is not Calviniftic. Academicus, however, fees 
a perfe& correfpondcnce between Calvin and the article. On this 
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§ ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


fubject the obfervations of Dr. Kipling’s friend are fo pointed and juft 
that we fhall fimply tranfcribe them. 


“To refute the Dean’s arguments, you firft affirm that ‘this paffage from 
Calvin is eafily reconciled with the article, by obferving that Calvin os 
of the fentence of condemnation, according to St. Paul (Rom. v. 18. y 
the offence of one, judgment came upon all men to condemnation.’ sci -. 
what authority, Sir, do you allert that Calvin is here {peaking according to 
St. Paul? For fure 1 am that he has not quoted Rom. vy. 18., either in this 
fection, or any other near it; and moreover, that neither in the patlage it- 
felf, nor in thecontext, is there the leaft ground for this affertion: on the 
contrary, both the pallage and the contest make directly againit you. St. 
Paul {peaks of a judgment which came upon all men to condemnation for 
the offence of Adam, Calvin is fpeaking, in this paflage, of a judgment 
which came upon all men to condemnation for an heredit: ry en ruption of 
nature on ly-—* ob talem duntaxat corruptionem damnaii. And that the 
word duntaxat might not be overlooked, he both immediately fubjoins, 
* neque iiaeit alient delicti obligatio’ (#uor is this a condemnation jo another's 

‘aul:); and allo,a few lines afterwards, adds, ‘ atque idco intantes quoque 
ip, dum fuam fecum damnationem a matris utero afferunt, non alieno, sed 
Suo 1pson umm yilio funt obfiricti.” Calvin, thercjore, lays repeatedly, that the 
judgment, of which he is {peakin 8 is one which came upon all men to con- 
damnation, not on account of another’s offence, but for their own hereditary 
corruption of nature. [ afiirim, therefore, on the authority of Calvin hime 
felf, that Calvin, in this paflage, is not {peaking according to St. Paul.’ 

“ You next affirm, ‘ But our church peaks of the final execution of that 
fentence.’ Our church does not fpeak, Sir, in this ninth article, of the final 
execution of any lemtence. Her words are, ‘The fault or corruption of 
the nature of every man deferveth God’s wreth and damnation.’ So far 
from difcourfing on the exe ‘cution ofa fentence, {he does not even fay that 
fentence has been pronounced, She ailerts only that the corruption of our 
nature dese vers Condenmation. 

‘« Lalily, you fay, ‘ Now there is no difagreement between theie two 
propofition s-—-We are under a fentence of condemnation,’ and, ‘ We de- 
ferve to have that fentence executed upon us.’ True; but what is this to 
the purpofes Your firft prop olition ts indeed in Calvin's Inititutes. But 
the Scgul is neither in that work, nor in our ninth article. If you would 
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infinuate, that the Dean of Peterborough has atlerted and maintained that | 


thofe two pri )potitions do difagree, you mean to delude your readers. And 
fhould you full, Sir, be incapable of perceiving that there is fome difference 
between be ‘ing a@tually fentenced to death, and de/erving only to have that 
le fence pronounced upon you, I muit refer you to tho'e conipirators who, 
no! Many years age, were tried at the Old Batley fer idivh Trealon, and 
acd tte os by the Juty. faey can ailure you that there is a molt eilential dif- 
ference.” (Reply, Pp. 30—34.) 


Dr ile maintains, that our tenth article, which aflerts, that | 


“* the grace of God works with us,” ts completely Anti-Ca!viniftic, | 
becaufe C Jvin untformly teaches that, in the work of man’s falva- 7 


tion, the crace of God does not Co-OPERAYE, but is SOLE OPEKA- 


TOR. To prove that this was Calvin’s opinion, Dr. K. produced 3 @ 
great body of evidence, which is perfectly decifive. But Academicus § 


gives © 
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Academicus’s Remarks on Dr. Kipling, &e. 9 


gives only a mangled part of one fingle quotation ; and on this alone 
he would have his readers to fuppofe the ean’s inference founded. 
** According to Calvin, it is an error to fay, § non /olam gratiam in 
nobis operari, fed efle tantum nobis co-operatricem.’ Hence the Dean 
infers that the tenth article is Anti-Calviniftic.” (p. 8.) The 
Dean’s friend has, therefore, with great propriety, repeated the chief 
paflages on which the inference is built, Our limits will not permit 
us to copy them ; but our learned readers will find them Jnft. Lib, ii. 
Cap. ii. Sec. 6, 8, 9, 11, 13. “They all exclude the co-operation of 
man ; agreeably to which, in another place, (Inft. ili. 24, 3.), Calvin 
writes thus: ** Duo autem errores hic cavendi funt; quia non nulli 
CO-VPERARIUM DEO FACIUNT HOMINEM” ut /uffragio fuo rctam 
eletionem faciat.”” “ You have, therefore,” fays Academicus, junior, 
“© fuppreffed evidence, and mifreprefented my friend.” (Rep. p. 37.) 
But, jays Academicus, the Dean ** does not feem to have obferved 
that, in this article, God’s grace is faid to co-operate, not with our 
natural defires, but with thofe very defires which we receive from his 
preventing grace.” (p. 8.) ‘** What wonder?” afks Academicus 
junior: ‘* It isimpoflible to obferve what does not exift. The article 


fays « working with us,’ not with our defires, Sir, cither natural or 


acquircd.”’ (Rep. p. 38.) Whatever there may be in this, the Re- 
marker immediately fubjoins an account of the doétrine of co-opera- 
ting grace, which agrees neither with his own notion of the fenfe of 
the article, nor with the fentiments of Calvin. ‘* God aéts upon 
man,” he fays, ** by influencing his will, and inclining his heart; 
and then man freely and voluntarily performs that which God or- 
dains.”” (p. 8.) He here divides, as Calvin had done, every good 
work into two parts; the znclination and the effeé?. ‘The firtt he af- 
cribes to God, the fecondto man. Calvin calls the firft ** voluntas,” 
the fecond ** validus in exequendo conatus.”’ But he pofitively de- 
nies that the latter is man’s performance, or that man has any fhare 
whatever in it. ‘* Sed erunt forte qui concedent volur.tatem, a bono 
fuopte ingenio averfam, fola Domini virtute converti; fic tamen ut 
preparata, fuas deinde in agendo partes habeat.” (Init. ii. 3. 7.) 
‘This opinion he employs the three following fe€tions in endeavour- 
ing toretute; and the fu of his reafoning is thus exprefled : ** Prior 
pars operis bont eft, voluntas; altera validus in exequendo conatus: 
Urriusqve auctor est Devs. Ergo Domino furtipimus, si quid 
nobis arrogamus, aut in voluntate, aut in effectu.” (Sect. yg.) ** You, 
Sir,” fays Academicus junior, “ moft unqueftionably claim the ho- 
nour of the effect, the ‘ validus in exequendo conatus,’ to yourfelf ; 
and therefore both § Domino furripis,’ and contradict Calvin. You 
are neither a Calvinift, nor a Church of England man.” (Rep. p. 39.) 

Academicus, however, gives us an extract (Inft. ii. 3. 11.), from 
which, he fays, ** it appears that Calvin does not obje& to the co- 
operation of man with God, if it be rightly explained.” (p. 9.) The 
pafiave is much too long for infertion ; but the whole fe@ion fhould 
be carefully read ; and he who perceives in it the admiffion of any 
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kind or degree of co-operation of man with God, muft have an intellc& 
differently conftructed from ours. The fac is, (and Academicus 
mutt know it) that, throughout this fection, the very idea of fuch co- 
operation is treated as abfurd. In proof of this we need quote only 
the concluding fentence: ** At fi hominem a feipfo fumere volunt, 
unde gratia Dei collaboret, peftilent:{fime hallucinantur.” In the courfe 
of the fection he condemns thofe who fay ** non /olam gratiam in nobis 
operari, fed effe tantum nobis co-operatricem—ac fi homo fua ipfius in- 
duftria redderet gratiam Dei eflicacem.” And, {peaking of thofe 


-whefe opinions he is combating, he fays; “ Ac finiftre non minus 


quam infeliciter tritam illam diftinclionem ufurpant, operantis gratre 
et co-operantis.”” Auguftine, he owns, made ule of this language, 
“© fod commoda defivitione leniens,”’ faying, ** Deum co-operands perfi- 
cere quod operando incipit.””. But as Dy. K’s friend obferves, * nota 
fyllable is there ia this fentence about the co-operation of MAN with 
Gon. ‘Tothe word co operando there is no adjunct whatever, either 
noun or pronoun, It is not faid that God co-operates either with ws, 
or with thofe defires which we receive from preventing grace.”’ (Rep. 
p- 43.) Itis, in truth, only becaufe the expreffion is thus indefinite, 
that Calvin does not object to it. Hac quidem ulus eft Auguftinus, 
sed commodd drfinitione leniens.”” Butif God does not co-operate with 
man, with whom or what, does he co-operate ? The anfwer is, WITH 





So ie CSR 


HIMSELF. ‘hat this was Augutftine’s opinion, is clear, from what [ 
he immediately fubjoins to the words ‘* Deum co-operando perficere | 
quod operando incipit ;” namely, ** ac eandem efle gratiam [operantem © 


fetl. et co operantem), fed fortiri nomen pro diverfa modo effeétus.” And | 


that this was likewile the opinion of Calvin is obvious from his expla- 7 
nation of Augultine’s words; ‘* Unde fequitur exm [ Auguftinum] | 


non partiri inter Deum et nos, ac fi ex proprio utriufque motu effet MUTUA | 


SOMIPRRENT hte fre Lrate multiplication xeere.’ The follow- 
ing ttatement ot Calvin’s notion on this fubjectis, at once, fo happy, © 


familiar, and juft, that, confined as cur limits are, we mutt infert it. 


“Calvin,” fays Academicus junior, “ did not conceive of divine grace 
as meellantly operating, impelling, and influencing an elect, but imagined 


that the yilis and impulies of the Spirit were communicated at intervals. § 


And I know not in what better way to illuftrate his notion, than by com- 
paring the opevation of grace, as be conceived of it, with the whipping of 7 


2 top by its youthful owner. The frit ttroke of the whip correfponds to 
what Calvin has denominated the fir grace—* prime gratia ;? and fubfe- 
quent lathes to fubfequent impultes of the Spirit— polierioribus gratiis.’ 
God, bya fubfequent operation of his grace, finithes, according to Calvin, 
what he himéelf by a former operation of his grace had begun—‘ Deus co- 
operando perficit quod operando incipit.’, The co-operation mentioned in 
this place is the co-operation of grace with grace. Thus the youth, whom 
Ihave jutt mentioned, whenever he applies another ftroke of his whip to 
accelerate the motion of his top, co-operates with himfelf. And after the 
play-thing has received three or four lafhes, it continues, for fome time af- 
terwards, to {pin round of atfelf, that is, in Calvin’s language, ‘ ultro per- 
eit# and requiring, in this flate, a lefs degree of force to keep it in motion 

than 
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than it did at firfito.make it move, it may now be faid * propen‘um effe ad 
fequencan fi wvelli actionem.’ [Calvin’s words are, “nos, ex quo femel Do- 
mini virtute tn jultitie oblequium edomiti sumus, ultro pergere, et propenfos 
ad fequendam gratia aciionem.’| But it co-operates not either with the 
boy or with his whip.‘ ft fi hominem,’ fays Calvin, ‘a feipfo fumere vo- 
lunt, unde gratiz Dei cor. asorer, pefiilentiflime hallucinantur.” (Rep. 
Pp. 44, 45.) 


Our twelfth article, Dr. K. contends, flatly contradi@s Calvin, be- 
caule ** Calvin fays exprefily that good works are the fruits of grace,” 
while “¢in the 12th article it is exprefsty faid that good works are the 
fruits of faith.” To this argument Academicus thus replies: ** ] will 
take the liberty of fuggefting to the Dean, that the Scripture agrees 
with Calvin in calling good works the fruit of the Spirit, Gal. v. 22. 
But if thefe good works are the fruit of the Spirit, they are the fruit of 
grace. Hence it follows, that our 12th article cannot flatly contradict 
Calvin, without being equally contradi€tory to St. Paul,” (p. 10.) 
This anfwer, however, is a downright fophifm. 


« Had it,” favs Dr. K.’s friend, “ been true, that the Apoftle to this ex- 
preffion, ‘ the fruit of the Spirit,’ and Calvin to thefe words. ¢ the fruit of 
grace,’ annexed the very tame idea, then indeed, your inference would 
have been juft. This, however, is nottrue. For though by grace Calvin, 
and by the Spirit St. Paul, denominated the fame agent, namely, the third 
perfon in the Trinity, yet the opinions which they entertained concerning 
the operations of this divine perfon were widcly different. By grace Cal- 
vin underliood an agent who operates invincib/y on man, and 1s sole operator 
in the work of falvation.”’ 


That the laft claufe of this fentence exa€tly exprefles Calvin’s doc- 
trine, has already been fufficiently proved; and that the fame thing is 
equally true of the firft claufe, is manifeft from this formal expofition 
of his fentiments: ** Ac voluntatem movet NON QUALITER MULTIS 
SECU LIS TRADITUM EST ET CREDITUM, wt noftre poftea fit eleétionis, 
motione aut obtemperare aut refragart, {ed illam efficaciter afficiendo. 
Illud ergo toties a Chryfoftomo repetitum repudiari necefle eft, < Quem 
trahit volentem trabit ;> quo infinuat Dominum porrecta tantum manu 
expectare an fuo auxilio juvari nobis adlubefcat.” (Inft. ii. 3. 10.) 
He every where, indeed, ftigmatizes it as an error to affirm, ‘ in ma- 
nu noftra efie refpuere vel accipere oblatam Dei gratiam.” (See Intt. 
ii. 3. rt.) But, as*Academicus junior rightly adds, ** fuch by no 
means was the Apoltle’s notion of the influence of the Spirit ; and this, 
in effect, you have yourfelf acknowledged, by contending fora ca- 
operating grace. According to Calvin, good works are the fruit of 
grace alone.”’ His general maxim, adopted from Auguttine, is ** omne 
bonum in nobis opus nonnifi gratiam facere.” (Init. ii. 3.13.) But, 
continues the author of the reply, ‘* We have your authority for fay- 
ing that, according to St. Paul, good works are the fruit of the Spirit 
in part only, This twelfth article of our Church, therefore, may 
flatly contradi& Calvin, without in the leaft contradiGting St. Paul.” 
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The Dean of P. terborough has alf> aficrted, that the 16th article of 
our Church is Anti-Calviniftic. His argument isthis: In the ariicle 
jt is faid that, “ alter we have received the Holy Ghoft, we may de- 
part from grace given, and fall into fin ;” and that ‘* by the grace of 
God, we may rife again and repent ;” in the Latia, ** poffumus denuo 
refuryere.” Here the only thing affirmed is that, whea a Chriftian 
has fallen into fin, it is poffible for him to recover. But :f it is only 

offible that he may rife again, it is p {ible that he may mot, but may 
fall away finally. Calvin, however, ma'ntuins that, with regard to 
the elect, this is utterly impoffibe. ‘¢ Omnibus electis certa eft vita 
xterna.—Execideie nemo poteft—invidta De potentia vititur eorum 
falus.” (De Prad.) ‘i his argumeut, we contend, 1s ftri¢tly demon- 
{trative that our 1etormcrs did not mean to eftablifh Calvin’s doctrine 
of final perieverance; and nothing can be more futile or nugatory than 
that which is urged againft it by the Remarker. The defign of the are 
ticle, he fays, ** is to condemn two herefies. Firft, that, after re- 
ceiving the Holy Ghoft, it is impoflible to fin. In opp ‘fition to 
which, the article affirms that we may depart from grace given. The | 
fecond herefy is that fin committed after receiving the Holy Gnolt is © 
unpardonable. In oppofition to which this article affirms that, by the © ji¢¢ 
grace of God, we may rife again and repent. But the certainty of 9 
final perfeverance it neither aflerts nor demes.”’ (p. 11.) Our readers, § 
however, will obierve that Dr. K.’s reafoning is founded on the literal 7 4¢. 
meaning of the words may and po/fumus, which meaning Academicus “ 
entirely overlooks ; though his friend Mr. Overton makes it the con- 7 


ftant burden of his fong that his opponents evade the literal and © — 
grammatical fenfe of the artels. But here again we moft heartily @ yi, 
adopt the rep'v o Dr. K.’s friend, which is wholly unanfwerable. 7 wo 

“Every Cilvinift maintains that an ele@t cannot fall away finally, but * ent 


must rise ayain andrepent. And had the framers of our articles been, as you 7 ¢]e, 


contend they were, rigid Calvinilis, fuch mutt have been their opinion. Fg ¢, 
Though, therefore, the'e words of the articie « hy the grace of God we mag Fang 
rife again’ were futhciently forcible to condemn tis herety.—* Sin commit- 7 t 

ted atler receiving the Holy Ghoit is unpardonabie,’ Yet they are not the eo 
words which the framers of our articles, had they been Calvjnitts, would | affif 
have uied for this puspote. No believer in the go pe: would fay ‘a dead fleth 


man may rive from the gave, and live hereafier. The !anguage ofa Chril- © itrer 
tian is, ‘ We must all rie from toe grave and live again. In like manner @ Uw 
thole divines by whom our articles woe com oed, hal they been Calvis 91s ay 
nifts, would gave written thus—* by (oe giace of God we ast rife again # ence 
andrepent.’ Pho'e words would ‘have both ex oreffed what they really F denc 
thought, which the e words, ‘we may rife again,’ did pot exprefs; and 
would allo have mach more torcibly condemned the above-mentioned hee? T 
rely. ‘tconclude, ther fore, trom the words, aud from the defign of thisf Arti 
article, that tho e dieues were Anti-Calviniiis, and that this is an Anti® 


Calvinittic article.” (Rep. Pp. 54, 55.) 3 = 
Academicus affirms (p. 11.) the Calviniftic doétrine of predefti-);, 9, 
nation, as tar as wt relates to the eleéi, to be fo plainly afferted in the 
NV1lth Ariucle, that the Dean, he thinks, fhewed his difcretion in) 
pafling” 
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shat this article is not Calviniftic. 


{cribed in that article are not Ca!vin’s éieR. 
» marker, “* If the founders of our Church had thought reprobation 


_ the reprobate.’ 
_ beginning of the article mention is made of * predeitination inte 
> lite; and, in the fecond claufe, of * the fentence of God’s predefti- 


> of God’ s predeftination”’ 


~  itrengthens their faith ; and animates their love towards God: 


son the cther.” 
hee 


Academicus’s Remarks on Dr. 


Kiphng, ec. 13 
afling it over. But it is not true that the Dean has pafled it over. 
e has brought, on the contrary, two invincible arguments to prove 
The firtt of thefe arguments 1s as 
follows. In Calvin’sdivinity the terms e/ed? aud reprobate are cdrre- 
Jatives, the one implying the other. It, therefore, in a protefled des 
finition or defcription of eed? perfons, no reterence is made to Cal- 
vin’s reprobates, the elett there defcribed are not Calvin’s eleét. 
Now this isthe cafe inthe XVIIth Article; therefore the eleét de- 
But, fays the Re. 


an unfcriptural and blafphemous opinion, they ce uld haidiy have 
failed, on this occafion, to condemn it.” (P. 15.) To this notable 


~ argument we think it fufficient to reply, with Dr. K.’s friend, that, 
_ if the founders of our Church had thought reprobation a {criptural 
» and godly deétrine, they would hardly have failed, on this occafi My 
_ to approve and eflablifh it. 


Academicus, however, * concludes,” 
he fays, ‘* from the very sail of the Article, that our reformers 
held the doétrine ot predeftination, both with refpeét to the eleét and 
’ The foundation of this conclufion is, that in the 


nation.” ‘* The phrafe,’’ he fays, ‘* is varied by de fign ; the former 
paflage relating to election, the latter to reprobation.” (P.15.) Thus 
Academicus deferts the principles of Mr. Overton’s * True Church- 

"and difclaims their mutilated ** Moderate Calvinifm.” It is 
© obvious, however, that, unlefs it can be proved that * the fentence 
in the article muft neceflarily mean Cal- 
vin's doétrine of reprobation, the conclufion of Academicus is a clear 
NON SEQUITUR. That it may mean fomething exceedingly differ- 
ent may be learned from Bifhop Pretyman’s expofition of this. arti- 
cle, the fecond’claufe of which his Lordthip paraphrafes thus: & As 
a due confideration of the divine deciee to fave all who fhall believe 


Y and obey the Gofpel, is a fource of inexprefhble confolation to vir- 


tuous and godly perfons ; encourages them to rely upon the promifed 
aflitance ot the Holy Spirit ; fortifies them againft the temptations to 
flefhly lufts; teaches them to fet their affeétions on things above ; 
fo the 
unwarranted idea of God’s abfolute and unconditional predeftination 
is apt to drive the prefumptuous and the wicked, who refift the influ- 
ence of the Spirit of Clirift, esther into a fate of gloomy defpon- 
dence on the one hand, or into a courfe of unbridled licentiou{nefs 
(Ek lem. of Chrift. Theol. Vol. II. p- 307.) 

This explanation has, at lealt, the merit of making our XVIIth 
Article harmonize with our other formularies; while, if the conclu- 


Sfion ot Academicus be true, the article is utterly at variance both 
Swiththe rubric and with the catechifm of our Church. 
b 7s one to which we have often referred as decifive on the fubjeét * 
» the! 
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* See Anti- Jac. XV, 130, 136. AVI. 49, &c, 
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14 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


* It is certain by God’s word, that children which are baptized, dying 
before they commit aétual fin, are undoubtedly faved.” No Calvinitt 
can poflibly believe this rubric. . Accordingly, the Weftminfter Con- 
feffion of Faith, that pure and genuinetran{cript of Calvinifm, exprefles 
itfelf thus: ** Erect intants, dying in infancy, are regenerated and 
faved byChrift through the Spirit, who worketh when, and where, and 
how he pleafeth.” (Cap. X. Sec. 11.) But of all thofe innumerable 
ba tisod infants who die before they commit aétual fin, our reformers 
held that not one individual was predeftined to damnation, not one 1S 
included among Calvin's reprobates. ‘* You will hardly,” fays Aca- 
demicus Junior, “ maintain, | think, that, in the opinion of thofe 
reformers, God by his {pecial providence, though he permits myriads 
of his ele& to depart out of this world after baptifm, and before the 
commiffion of fin, yet prevents al] the reprobates, who have been 
baptized, from departing this life until every one ot them has aélually 
committed fin. But, unlefs you do maintain this, you cannot but 
contef{s that we have the authority of thofe reformers themfelves for 
affirming that they totally difbelieved Calvin’s doétrine of repro- 
bation.” (Rep. §9.) ‘The doétrine of the catechifin is equally plain 
with that of the rubric. According to it, every per/on is, at bap- 
tifm, made * a child of God, and an inheritor [that is an heir] of the 
kingdom of Heaven.” But Calvia’s reprobates neither are, nor can 
be made, fuch; for ‘* Quos Deus preterit, reprobat ; neque alia de 
caufa, nifi quod ab hereditate, quam fils fuis pradettimat, 2/los 
vult excludere.”’ (Init. iii. 23. 1.) 

The Dean’s fecond argument to prove our XVIIth Article Anti- 
Calviniftic, is derived trom the words in the confecrating prayer mn 
the Office for Baptifm. This argument our readers will find fully 
ftated, Anti-Jac. XVI.66, 67. Itis neceflary only to recolleé that, 
in the prayer, every perfon duly baptized is fuppofed to be made one 
of the eleft; whence the Dean concludes that the ele& defcribed in 
the XVIIth Article are not Calvin's ele. To this reafoning what 
does Academicus aniwer? ‘“ If the words,” he fays, ‘ baptized 
and e/ec? exprefs the fame ‘ precife and definite idea,’ it follows that 
we may fubftitute one of thefe words forthe other.” He fubftitutes, 
therefore, in the'prayer, thus: ** Grant that this child, now to be 
baptized, may receive the fulnefs of thy grace, and ever remain in 
the number of thy faithful and baptized children.” (P. 29.) This, 
however, our readers will readily perceive is a contemptible quibble. 


» @ Had the difcovery of truth, Sir,” fays Dr. K’s friend, ‘‘ been your 
obje&, the following fubftitution could not but have occurred to your 
mind. ‘ Grant that this child, now ¢o become one of thine cled?, may receive 
the fullnefs of thy grace, and ever remain in the n@mber of thy faithful 
and elect children.’ You have fubftituted da/tized for eleé in the latter 
part of this {upplication: 1 have fubftituted, in the former part, ¢/e& for 
baptize’. And it will be evident to every reader that, if your fubftitation 
proves that, by an elect perfon, the founders of the Church did 2# mean 
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every perfon whom fome minifter, duly authorized, has baptized in the 
Chriftian faith, my fubftitution is allo a proof that this mu save beer 
their meaning.” (Rep. p. 62.) 


The truth, however, is, that Academicus has feandaloufly mifre- 
prefented the Dean ; who no where afferts, as Academicus pretends, 
that to the terms daptrzed and ele our reformers annexed “ the fame 
precife and definite idea.” What the Dean aflerts is, that the words 
of the prayer “ enable us to determine, with the utmoft certainty, 
what is that precife and definite idea, which thofe illuftiious perfons, 
by whom our Church was founded, annexed tothe term ELECT, and 
intended to exprels by it in the Liturgy and Articles.” Every accu- 
rate thinker will inftantly feel that thofe two affertions are far from 
beirig equivalent. Nothing, indeed, can be more falfe than that, be- 
caufe one thing enables us to determine another; we muft, therefore, 
annex to both che fame precife and definite idea. We may here give 
another luminous inftance of the Remarker’s concern for the dif- 
covery of truth. The Dean has obferved that his argument from the 
words of the prayer might derive much additional flrength from the 
following words of the catechifm: ‘* who hath redeemed me and all 
the eleét people of God.” But no fupport, he fays, is wanted. 
‘It is very well,” retorts Academicus, with all the flippant pert- 
nefs of alittle mind, “ he can do without them; for, unfortunately, 
the words have no exiftence. The catechifm fays, *‘ Who redeemed 
me and all mankind;’ noc all the ele&t people of God.” (P. go.) 
We fhall not here ftay to afk Academicus how he reconciles thefe 
remarkable words with Calvin’s doftrine of partial redemption. But 
our readers will, probably, be of opinion that Academicus has lite 
reafon to triumph in his deteétion of the Dean’s miflake, and that 
prudence might have fuggefted the fuppreflion of his petulant {neer, 
ef{pecially when they recollect that the very next words of the cate- 
chifm are, ‘* Thirdly, in God the Holy Ghoft, who fanétifieth me, 
and all the eed? people of God.” 

Of Rom. VIII. 29, this writer, in order to overthrow the notion, 
that ele&tion is founded on foreknowledge of good works, givesa 
new tranflation. ‘* The words,” he fays, ‘* have by fome been un- 
derftood to imply that predeftination to life is tounded upon a fore- 
knowledge of thofe who would be obedient. But let it be oblerved 
that no words are found in the text correfponding to thofe which I 
have put in Italics. The Apoftle favs merely 4; cpoyw, that is, whom 
he fore-ordained.” (P. 13.) On this interpretation we have firft to 
obferve, that Academicus contradiéts his mafter Calvin, who tranf- 
lates 8s xporyw ** Quos prefcivit.”’ (Inft. ii. 24. 1.) We have fare 
ther to Obferve, that if this criticifm be juft, xpeyw in the text is pere 
fe&tly equivalent to the fubfequent verb zoe; for fore-ordained is 
only another word for predeftinated. The Apoftie’s declaration is, 
therefore, this: ‘© Whom he did predeftinate, he alfo did predefti- 
nate, &c."" Should the learned Remarker, as we doubt not that he 
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will, contend that xpory fignifies ** fore-ordained to eternal life,” and 
that, confequently, the fenfe of St. Paul is this: “* Whom he did 
predeftinate to edernal life he allo did predeftinate ¢o be conformed to 
the image of his Son;’’ we fhould hold it fufficient with himfelf to 
anfwer—* Let it be obferved that no words are found in the text 
correfponding to thofe which we have put in Italics.” But, embold- 
ened by his example, we thall take the liberty to propote our tranfla- 
tion of this text; and the learned critic, we think, muft acknowledge 
it to be equally natural, at leaft, with hisown. We concéive it, in- 
deed, to be much more fo, and much more confonant to the idiom 
of the Greek than either his verfion or that of our bibles’. It is this: 
* Whom he did foreknow conformed to the image of his Son, he 
alfo did predeftinate.” The Greek {cholat will obferve, that the au- 
thorized tranilation makes cvppopfes, & +. A. governed by xpeayice, and 
fupplies the infinitive iwas: an ellipfis which, 1n our opimion, the fenfe 
given by our tranflator does not admit. /¥e make the governing 
word xox, and fupply the participle oes, an ellipfis which, as we 
underfland the text, is perteétly common. With regard to the 
notion of Academicus, that spn fignifies fore-ordained, it is fo 
unlike that of one converfant in Greek, that we were not, we con- 
fefs, a little aflonifhed to find it advanced by a Cambridge tutor. 
But, in order that our readers may appreciate its folidity, it is futh- 
cient to inform them that Academicus founds it ona fingle paffage 
(1. Pet. I. 20.), which is nothing to the purpofe; becaufe, in that 
paffage, the word por;%07408 may as well be rendered forehnowa as 
ore-ordained. 

The two Jat claufes of the XVIIth Article afford irrefragable 
proofs that our reformers difbelieved the Calviniftic doétrine of pre- 
deftination. Academicus, however, like Mr. Overton, contends 
that their objeét is only to guard againft the abufe of it. And in 
order to fhew that, notwithilanding thefe cautionary claufes in the 
article, it may ftill be Calviniflic, he produces fimilar cautions from 
Calvin himfelf. Qne of thefe is the following: ‘ Proinde in rebus 
agendis, ea eft nobis perfpicienda Dei voluntas quam verbo fuo de- 
clarat;’’ (Inft. 1. 17. 5.) ot which, he fays, the words of our arti- 
cle are almoft a literal tranflation: ‘ In our doings that will of God 
is to be followed, &c.”’ (P. 14.) But this caution proves nothing ex- 
cept Calvin’s folicitude to throw fome kind of veil overthe abfurdity 
of hisfcheme. “ Id requiritunum,” he fays, ** Deus a nobis quod 
precipi.” (Ibid.) We mutt follow the revealed will of God; but 
the reprobate cannot follow un. ‘ Quod fib: patefatto Dei verbo non 
obtemperant reprobi, probe id in malitiam pravitatemque cordis 


‘eorum 3rejicietur; xodo fimul adjicietur, ideo in hanc pravitatem 


addifos, quia justo, jed inferutabili Dei judicia /ufcitati funt ad 
gloriam cjus fua damnatione illuftrandam.” (Inf. iit. 24.14.) To 
what puipole, thereiore, are the reprobates told that they ought to 
obey the revealed will of God? Yet Calvin, with inconceivable 
smpudence, tells us that the Divine decree by which thefe milerable 
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wretches are at once configned to fin and damnation, neither excufes 
their wickednels, nor throws apy imputation on the moral charatter 
of Ged. ‘ An vel eadem fecum iniquitate,”’ he afks, ** Deum im- 
slicabunt, vel fuam pravitatem illius juttitia operient ? Neutrum pof- 
funt.” (Inff. i. 17.5.) To the objeétion “ Sed enim per rp/os ope- 
vatur,”’ he an({wers, by afking, * Et unde, quefo, fcetor in cadavere, 
quod calore folis tum putretaétum, tum releratum fuerit? Radiis 
folis excitari omnes vident; nemo tamen illos faetere ideo dicit.” 
(Ibid.) All this is, furely, to infult, with contempt, the common 
fenfe of mankind. And when Academicus fhall have proved our 
reformers to have held the horrible doétrine that any human beings 
are predeflinated to fin, in order, by their damnation, to iluflrate 
the glory of God, we fhall allow that the caution in the XVIIth Ar- 
ticle, about following, in our doings, the revealed will of God, is 
as infulting and jentelefs as that of Calvin. 

“ Further more,” fays the Article, ** we muft receive God's pro- 
mifes in fuch wile as they be generally fet forth in Holy Scripture.” 
It fo, our reformers certainly believed the falvation of all men to be 
fufpended onthe performance of certain conditions in every man’s 
power. Butno, argues Academicus; this does not follow: for Cal- 
vin, who, unqgueftionably, did not believe fo, faysthe fame. ‘* Suis 
promiffionibus vult nos effe contentos, neque alibi querere an futu- 
rus fit nobis exorabilis.” (infl. iu. 24. 5.) But he who fhall care- 
fully confult the Inftitutes will foon be fatisfied that thefe words of 
Calvin have no relation to mankind in gefieral. They are fpoken 
only of Calvin's eleét, who, according to him, ought never to en- 
tertain a doubt of their own eledtion. 

« Nalla tentatione vel gravius vel periculofius /#/e/es percellit Satan, 
quan dum ipfos /ve ¢c'ection:s dub‘tatine inquictans, finul prava ejus extra 
viam inguirende cupiditate folicitat. Extra viam voco, ubi in abditos di- 
vinz fapientiz recetius perrumpere homuncio conatur, et, quo intelligat 
quid de fe fit conftitutum apud Dei tribunal, ad fupremam ufque zxterni- 
tatem penetrare. Nam quemadmodum in exitialem abyffum fe ingurgi- 
tant, qui, ut de fud electione fiant certiores, xwternum Dei contilium fine 
verbo percontantur : ita qui reéte atque ordine ipfam inveftigant, qualiter 
tn verbo continetur, eximiuim inde referant confolationis fructum.” (Init. 
lii. 24. 4.) 

This laft fentence Academicus quotes as acounterpart, we fuppofe, 
to the fecond paragraph of our article. But the difference 1s im- 
menfe. That paragraph regards both good and bad men ; but all this 
is faid of the eleti alone. Thefe, Calvin goes on to fay, muft trutt, 
for the certainty of their eleétion, to the promifes of God. “ Hu- 
Jus do€tringe praxis in precibus quoque vigere debet. Nam etfi ad 
Dei invocationem nos animat eleétionis fides ; ubi tamen vota conci- 
pimus, eam obtrudere Deo prapofterum effet, vel hac conditione 
pacifci, * Domine, Gi eleétus fum, me exaudias ;’ quando /uis pro- 
missionibus vult nos effe contentos, neque abbr querere an futurus 
fit nobis exorabilis.” (Set. 5.) ‘This fentence we have quoted en- 
tire; becaufe, although it proves nothing for the purpole tor which a 
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18 ORIGINAL CRETICISM. 
vart of it is produced by Academicus, it contains, on the part of 
Calvin, a fair confeflion that his principles render all prayer abfurd. 
ie proceeds to inculcate the certainty ‘ot perfeverance, concerning 
wey h, hefays, anxiety is apt to arife from fuch texts as "Matth. XXil. 
. Rom. xt. 20, 1. Cor. x.12. Asa rémedy for fuch anxiety he 
sree Jo. vi. 37. x. 27, 28. Rom. vin. 38, 39. Phil. i. 6, &e. Ik 
1s, ‘theref. re, clear that Calvin means only to f ortify in the e/ecd that 
arrogant snd prefumptuous confi ‘ence which is often re yminated 
the faith of affurance. ‘* Jam vero,” he fays, ** neque hoc dubium 
eft, quum orat Chriftus pro omnibus elettis, quin idem illis precetur 
qiod Petro, ut nunquam deficiat fides corum. Ex quo clieimus 
extra periculum defeétionis effe, quia eorum pretati conflantiam pol- 
tulans Filius Dei, repulfam paffus non eff. Quid hinc nos dilcere 
voluit Chriftus, nifi ut confidamus perpetuo nos tere falvos, quia 
ilius femel faéts fumus.” (Seét. 6.) Accordingly we find, in Seét g, 
the unqualified condem: vation of a doétrine fo in utary al ad {criptural, 
that we have no hefitation whatever to pronounce th fe who teach the 
contrary to be equally ignorant of the Gofpel of Chrift, and enemies 
to the beft intereils of mankind. “ Peflime ergo et perniciofe Gre- 
gorius, dum vocationis tantum noftre confcios effe nos tradit, elec- 
tionis incertos; unde ad tormidinem et trepidationem omnes horta- 
tur: hane etiam rationem ufurpans, quia, etiam fi quales hodie fimus 
{ciamus, quales tamen fimus futuri neleruus. 

*« Before L difmmils,” faysth’s Remarker, “ the fabjet of this Article, it 
r proper that I thould notice an aflertion of the Dean, that, ‘according to 

Calvin, the eleét, do what tbe quill, cannot fail of being sien the re- 
probates, bow much foever thy may exert themfelv es for the | urpofe, Cannot 
attain eve lating falvation.’ Lf the reader will examine atl pis quotations 
from Calvin, which are fubjoined in fupport of this aifertion, he will be 
convinced that Calvin is groisly milreprefented ; and that the words which 
£ bawe putin Italics are not tiken from bim. 1 challenge the Dean to pro- 
duce any pailage from the Tnttitates which alfrins that the falvation o! the 
eleét is fecur.din fuch a manner as to be attainable without a holy life ; or 
that the damnation of the re probate is not, in every cale, the conlequence 
of their wilful fin.” (P. 15, 16.) 

Our readers will here, undoubtedly, admire the unparalleled craft 
and affurance of Academicus, who feems to fuppote that, by Jefuni- 
cal evafions, he can blind the eyes of every perfon who has looked 
into the blafphemous works of Calvin. What fignifies it whether or 
not the words which he has put in Italics be taken trom Calvin (the 
Dean does not fay anes they are), if the aor dottrines which 


thele words expie {s are iniformly taught by hi n? Now Academi- 
cus mult be to all Cente of honour and Soess if he means to in- 
finuate that they are not. According to the conftant do€trine of Cal- 


vin, mankind oh no power whatever either to comply with the 
grace of God or to refill it.; reipuere vel accipere oblatam Det 
gratiam.”” Every thing inthem is the work of fatal and inevitable 
necellity. ‘ Omnibus eleéiis certa eft vita wterna. Inviéta Dei po- 
tentia nitetur ecorum falus. Quos vero damnationi addicit [ Deus}, 
his viz aduum preciudi, aflerrmus. Palam eft Dei natu fieri, ut 
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alius ultro offeratur falus, ali ab ejus a rditu arceantur, "Ts it poflible, 
we afk, for perluns fo circumftanced, do wh: it they & dl, to exchan ye 
fituauons’? Is wt pofhible tor an E lett to sae me a Reprobate, or for 
a Reprobate to become an Eleét? But Academicus quib lee on the 
word DO; abdon this miferable quibble his challenge to the Dean ts 
founded. In Calvin's precious fytiem of Divinuy both eleét and 
reprobate can DO nothing. God bors every thing im both. Por, 
as Academicus elfewhere obferves (p. 23.), “ The means are necel- 
fary tothe end, and equally predeitined.” ‘© Non enim pari condi- 
uione creantur omnes: fed alits vita zwterma, alus damnatio eterna 
preordinatur. Ttaque prout IN ALTERUTRUM FINEM quifque con- 
pane eft, ita vel ad vitam vel ad morsicm predeiinatum diciunus.” 
(Indl. ai. o1. 5.) For their refpetiive ends both the elett and rep rO- 
bate are prepare “ by the invincible operation of God. When Ca!- 
vinills, therefore, fay that the falvation of the eleétis not fo Nemec 
as to be attainable without a holy life, they do not mean that this 
holy life is the condition to be performed | Y the elect themfelves in 
order to the atiainment of falvatic n: but only that God, to fulfil his 
own decree, IRRESISTIBLY produces this i Fete | in them. When 
they tell us that the damnation of the Teprovate is, in every cafe, the 
confe quence of their wilful fin, they iniulr us at once with the molt 
baretaced fallehood and the moft cruel mockery. Let‘any one con- 
fider the following horrble and impious declarations of ae and 
then fay whether we really calumniate or wrong him and his followers. 


“ Quos ergo in vite contumeliam, et mortis exitium creavit [ Deus], 
ire {ua organa forent, et feveritatis exempla eos uf im finem fuam perve 
went num aud endi verbi fui facultate privat, num ejus preedicatione ma- 
gis excecat et obtiupefacit.”’ Intt. ii, 24. 12 

‘* Minime confentaneum eft, preparalionem ad interitum alio transferre 
quam ad arcanum confilium Det.” Init in. 23. 1. 

Per exte rnam verbi preedicauionem omnes pariter ad fe invitat Deus 

thi q! Li bus | (lI mn Mvries odere: 2 et grail ris con lemuati wns maleriam pie- 
pon é.’” Init. i. 24. 8 

“« Neque id cnet poteft, quos Deus illuminatos non vult, illis 
doctrinam fuam anigmatibus involutam tradere, wequid inde profciant, np 
wt in majorem hebetxainem trudantur,” Init. ii. 24. 13. 

And, to crown the whole, this fhocking paflage : 

“ Dominus, ut magis convicts et inexcufabiles reddat [reprobos] fe infi- 
huat in e€orum mentes, quatenus fine adoptionis {piritu guftari poteft ejus 
bonitas.” Init. ili, 2. 11. 

Who fhall tell us again that ‘ the damnation of the reprobate is, 


ys 


. 


in every cafe, the confequence of their wiliul fin : 


(lo be concluded in our next.) 


Difkrtations, Effays, and Parallels. By John Robert Scot, D, D. 


“4 {ESE tradts confit of Differtations on the Influence of Religion 
on civil Society; on the Expulfion of the Moors from Spain, 
and the Proteftants from France and the Netherlands; on the peo- 
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pling of America ; on the Progrefs of the Fine Arts ; on National Po- 
pulation; an Effay on writing Hiftory; on the queftion, was Elo- 
quence beneficial to Athens? on the Influence of Tafte on Morals; 
Comparifon between William III. of England and Henry LV. of 
France, between Ximenes and Richelieu: between Auguftus and 
Lewis XI1V.; between Sully and Lord Chatham. 

The author informs us in his preface that moft of thefe compofition3 
were written while he was a ftudent in the Univerfity of Dublin, and 
that the two firft were honoured with academic prizes. As college 
exercifes they certainly may be allowed fome degree of merit, but 
confidered as eflays {ubmitted to the public eye we cannot flatter Dr. 
Scott with accomplifhment of the hope he exprefles, of their contri- 
buting much either to the liberal amufement, or the improvement of 
the minds of his readers. ‘The ftyle is much too declamatory for the 
clofet, and the obfervations too defultory to convince the mind, how- 
ever pleafing they might have been to the ear in recitation. The 
cloathings, old, and common-place opinions in f{plendid Jaguage may 
fhew the power cf oratory, but the reader expeéts new remarks, ace 
Curete language, and difcriminating inveftigation. 

Yo the firft diflertation, on the Influence of Religion on Civil So- 
ciety, we have much to object. Wedid not expect to finda Chriftian 
div ne inquiring how far religion (not Chriftianity alone) might be 
ufeful to fociety as a political engine ; we fhould rather have looked 
to fuch a pen for proofs that the precepts and do&rines of Chriftianity, 
if {trictly adhered to, would fupercede the neceffity of all other laws 
whatever, and that all other Jaws, however indifpenfible, in our cor- 
rupted ftate, are only the inevitable confequences of that ftate, and in- 
tended to correci our deviation from the perfect rule of conduct pre- 
feribed to us in the go!pel, 

In this patiage, which alfo affords a fpecimen of the ftyle, ‘ civil 
fociety having laid its foundation on the broad bafis of oublic utility 
and general cood, at length hides its afpiring head within the fhadow 
of the throne of the Moft Hivh,” befides fomeconfufion of metaphor, 
the author fecms to have circélly reverfed the propofition. We fhould 
have confidere’ religion as the bafis of civil fociety and public utility, 
and general good the fuper{tructure. 

In the diflertatic n on the firft peopling of America we meet with no- 
thing on the fubject that has not been frequently faid before, and 
did not expe to find a writer of the eighteenth century gravely re- 
futing Plato’s fable of the ifland Adantis ; though every reader will 
agree “with bi im, that the vicinity of Afia and, America, fully afcer- 
tained by Cook’s la if voyage, removes every fuppofed d: ficulty of the 
migration of wandering tribes from one continent to the other. 

In the effay on the quettion, was Eloquence beneficial to Athens ? 
Dr. Scott, after examining the a rguments on both fides, inclines to 
the negative fide of the queftion. As we entirely agree with him in 
this; and as the decifion he gives may be equally applicable to other 
free ftates, we fhall lay it before our readers in bis own words. 
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« Jt cannot be allowed that an eloquence fo exerted could be beneficial 
to the ftate; and, there/ore, it cannot be granted that the oratory of Pericles 
was ufeful to Athens. That the great orator’s [Demolihenes] was, is ficely 
conceded: but call to mind the conduct of his contemporaries: recollect the 
behaviour of his fucceilors. See factions abetted, feditions encouraged, and 
popular commotions incited, and rendered more furioufly furious by the 
worthy profeilors of the art of fpeaking. Interfering in every cepar' ment 
ef the government, all did they embroil, all did they embarrafs: neither 
leagues of war nor treaties of peace, neither the conduci of military expedi- 
tions, nor the command of fleets, were fafer from their injurious influence 
and controul than the internal regulations and domettic concerns of the 
country: whillt each fcheme for the benefit of the commonwealth wes in- 
variably by them oppoled, if it contravened their own private views; and 
perfect infignificance was the only fecure protection to the citizens fom 
their malicious or interefted attacks. An exhaulied trealury, a mutinous 
army, a dilorderly fleet, and a turbulently licentious commonality, matked 
the xras of their rule, the fiages of their predominance. By them were all 
enobling ditiinctions levelled in the duft, all dignity of charaéter wantoaly 
fported with, and every thing valuable, every thing noble, every thing 
exalted in human life, fubverted and trodden on. In fine, the meti re- 
nowned of fiates faw her glory ob{eured, her peace defiroyed, and at length 
her total ruin aceelerated by their means, but the had firft the misfortune to 
behold the morals ofher people corrupted, the purity of her philofophy de- 
filed, and the vigour of her prowels relaxed by thefe boafied benelactors of 
the commonweal of Athens.” 


We do not think the author happy in his parallels ;—that between 
Ximenes and Richelicu is very little interefting ; and it is difficult to 
find charaters more oppofite to each other than Henry IV. of France 
and William IIL. except that of the cautious and parfimonious minif- 
ter of the former, Sully; and that of the bold, the decided, and the 
Javifh, but neceffarily lavifh, minifter of George I], William Pitt. 

The comparifon between Auguftus Cefar and Lewis XIV. hasa 
confiderable degree of merit, and we agree with the author in giving a 
decided preterence to the former. 

As in going through this volume we fee fo much more to applaud 
in thofe parts which was written for perufal than in thole intended for 
recitation, we have no doubt of the auther poiflefling power of pro- 
ducing works that will both amufe and inftruct, if he would a lise 
deprefs the loftinefs of his ftyle, and attend a little more to the ar- 
rangement of his arguments. 


Celtic Refearches on the Origin, Traditions, and Language of the Ancient 
Britons; with fome Intradu€tory Sketches on Primitive Society. By 
Edward Davies, Curate of Olvefton, Gloucetterihire. 1 Vol. 8vae 
Pp. 561. Booth, London. 1804. 


|= objeét of this performance we fhall lay before the reader in 

the author’s own words. 
« A regularity of ftructure,” (he obferves in the Preface), « di‘cernible 
the ancient and pure languages, demontiirates that uch an at, as that 
of writing and {peaking thole te 3 coud not be mebted jor ats birch 
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22 ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 

to chance; that it muft have been formed by inferences o/ reafoning from 
objects of nature:—formed with { fimplicity, and calculated lor pre lion, 
This volume attem pls not only to tnveltigate thole principles, but, in {ome 
degree, to afceitain the means by which they unfolded themfelves into kan- 
guage, and fuy mplie d hit nts for their own vilible th ape, in other words, for 
the invention of ipeech, as analyzed snto a fyltem. 


Having applied himfelf, with clole attention, to the Weifh and 
Trith arene of the Celtic language, our author c teidere J that tongue 
as peculiarly illuftrative of the fate ation and progre’s of language, 
He afterwards tried his principles, by referring them to the languages 
of Judea, Greece, and Rome. The reft of “the Preface is occupied 
with an account of the books which he ftudied, and the afiiftance 
which he received in preparing his work. 

Previous to the commencement of his refearches into laneuage, he 
takes a view of the ftate and attainments of primitive focicty, elpe- 
cially that ftage of it which exitted belore the fe paration of the tor cues, 
Beginning with man, as he is found in the book ot Genelis, he cb- 
ferves, tha at he employed his rational powers in the diigent profecu- 
tion of arts which have, in all ages, ve pecull ar to civilsted and 
focial life. Of Adam’s firft fons, the elder followed ayricuiture, and 
fhe younger pafturage. ‘This diveificy of profeflions was an advance 
in fociety far | eyond the ideas of a favace ttate. There was alfo a re- 
gard to pi opeity. Their offerings to God, the husbandman and the 
dhepherd, made each from their refpecifve flores. “The farmer pre- 
iynced the traits of the ground, the fliepherd the firftlings of his ficck. 
From the tine that two men exifted in thesworld there was a diftine- 
tion of property. Purfuing antediluvian hiflory foriher down, our 
author exhibits arts of much more combination and difficulty than 
the fi ti that were difcovered ; and, referring to the fourth chapter of 
oe his, he notices the inventions of met allure ‘and mulic ; the lat- 
ter comprenending the two great kinds of ‘se soni ftringed and 
eid. Jubal *¢ was the father of all fuch as handle the harp and the 
organ.” Such efforts of intellect our author very properly deduces 
from powers far advaneed in habits of reafoning. ‘Thefle inventions 
Iprincing from one family be naturally infers muft have conftituted 
only a part of the inventions made by the different families of the fons 
of Adam ; and he concludes that before the deluge rapid progrefs had 
been made in civi'ization and the acquifition of ufeful arts. ‘The 
age immediately f. ibfequent to the flood did not dilplay {o much tn- 
ventive genius as the preceding, but preterved all the acqui ired know- 
ledge that could be ufeful to themfelves and their pofterity. 

Thefe fubjects having occupied the firft two chapters, the third is 
employed in enumerating the branches of knawledge, and marking its 
fiate from the time of Noah to the building of Babel’ Some of the 
efiential truths of religion had been v ery fully communicated to man- 
kind, but net all, ‘The ‘y were aware that virtue, beneficence, rs 
piety, were required by the Supreme Being of his dational creatur 
They had ideas of the immortal: ty of the foul, but thefe were sie 
indiftine in that and every fuccceding age, until the obfcurity was 
removed by the light of the Gofpel. They conceived that a more 
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clear manifeftation would be made of the Divine will, at a future 
period. Beheving ina Supreme Being who governed the univerte, 
they fuppoled that he frequently employed the miniltration of other 
{piritual beings, for executing his behefts. “Thefe were by fome called 
Angels, an 1d by others Gods. Neverthcle(s they admitted but one 
Suprem e God. From the beginning of the w orid actions intended by 
a rational agent to tranf{yrets the cc mmands of the Creator, or to do 
injury to mankind, were reprobated. Obedience to God, and pro- 
motion of human h: ippinefs, were reckoned meritorious: and thus 

s formed the great outline of religion and morality. The former 
ae of conduct was decmed worthy of pun ‘ifhment, and the latier of 
reward, and this was the outline of the fancitons of religion and mo- 
rality : "alth ugh, as yet, the fpecitic nature of the punilhments and 
rewards was not alcertained, Befides the general imprefion of duty 
and crime, in reference to certain general principles, there were pofi- 
tive inftitutions fuch as the tanctification of the Sabbath, the perform - 
ance of facrifice in honour of God, and the eitablifhment of mar- 
riage, for reitraining within benefici al bounds the paflions of men 3 
and in the perfon of Me Ichiledec, appointed prictt of the moft High 
God, with a ftated provifion for bis fubhiftence, was laid the founda- 
tion of an order of men whole bufin {s it fhould be to prefide in rituals, 
and to inculcate religion and morality among the pecple. ‘Thus it 
appears, from the author’s ftatement, founded in (criptural refearch, 
ailitted by ancient tradition, . in the very early period of fociety, 
before the confufion at Babcl, there exitted fuch a knowledge of reli 
gion and morality, {trengthened and fupported by pofitive i inftitutions, 
as enabled the individual to be comfortable and happy in civil fociety, 
From the moral advances of that age he proceeds to other attainments. 
Befides the arts which he had before enumerated, men were now ace 
quainted with architecture, and had fome knowledge of fhip- building 
and navj igation, as appears from the Tower of Babel and the Ark. 
They had: alfo made confiderable proficiency in natural hiftory 5 as 

appears from the clafiification of animals to be faved by Noab. As 
farmers and herdfmen they muft have been acquainted with plants. 
Mineralogy they muft have alfo ftudied, fince they notonly knew the 
limple and pimitive metals, fuch as iron; but the compound and fe- 
con dary, fuch as brafs. OF aftronomy aad x geography it appears they 
mult have allo had a compcient knowledee. 
in his fourth chapter our aut hor confiders the early origin of writing. 
The {criptures, he obferves, do not exprefsly inform us concern: ng 
the antiquity of an alphabet, nevi ‘rthelefs it is evident that writing was 
known at the time of Mofes. When the law was conimunicated by 
God to Mofes, directions were given for writing it in a book; and 
there is no intimation that this inftrument of communication aad con- 
tinuation was new. ‘The inference is prob vable that writing was well 
known. J b, who appears to have been at leaft not pofteriorto Mofes, 
often alludes to writing as an art well known. ‘The hittorica! parts 7 
the book of Genefis Mofes does not alleit he derived from Divine In- 
C4 {piration, 
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fpiration, but ftates them fimply as facts, the tranfmiffion of which, our 
author thinks, mult have been made, in fome degree, bywriting. 

The fifth chapter treats of the political conditicn of mankind in 
primitive fociety ; and here our author confiders that equality which 
certain theorifts have aflerted to be an undoubted right ot all mankind. 
The faét, our author fhews, never was that fuch an equality exifted, 
In the different endowments and circumftances of individuals there 
always exifted an inequality of power, One perfon could do more 
than another, without injuring that other, therefore was fuperior.— 
The hufband was, in that view, above the wife; the parent above his 
young children; and the elder of the children, during their adoleicence, 
above the younger, From this natural inequality refulted pofitive fubor- 
dination ; and a patriarchal authority, including the right of primoge- 
niture, It farther appears that before the deluge there were mighty 
men, and men of renown ; both which phrafes neceflarily imply fupe- 
riority over thofe that were not mighty men, nor men of renown, 
Both from human nature and hiltory our author infers inequality and 
fubordination to have exifted before the deluge, although we have no 
data for afcertaining the particular mode and form of this fubordina- 
tion. There certainly was an aiftocracy, and, moft probably, a mo- 
narchy. When Nimrod, not very long after the flood, became a 
monarch, this rank and fpecies of commaad are not defcribed as new 
inventions. ‘The next chapter contains an acccunt of Nimrod’s re- 
bellion and apoftacy, and the confufion of the tongues, wich fome 
views of the {tate of fociety during the time of Abraham. 

The feventh chapter confiders the remains of a primitive language 
after the confufion of Babel ; which remains he infers from the gene- 
ral analogy between the principles of all ancient languages. He en- 
quires whether the Hebrew be that primitive language, and his con- 
clufion is, that the Hebrew was not the primitive language. His 
eighth chapter enumerates the genecal ftores of knowledge which after 
their dilpertion the different portions of mankind carried to their re- 
fpective tectlements, “This chapter, however, is much more conjec- 
tural than the former parts of the work, and therefore lefs deferving 
of analyfis, ‘The eflay on the ftate and attainments of primitive fo- 
ciety occupies one hundred and fixteen pages, which may be confi- 
dered as introductery. The semainder of the work has for its fubject 
the Celta. . 

The g wernments and inftitutions of that nation were, in a great 
mealure, obliterated by the Romans, who, defpifing the tribes whom 
they conqured, entered but fuperficially into their original hiftory and 
manners ; and the Grecks had little occafion to turn their attention to 
tribes fo remote trom the ‘phere of their own exertions. ‘“Lherefore 
claflical literature affords but {eanty evidence concerning the Celta. 
Our author, to trace their origin, goes back to the tenth chapter of 
Genclis, as the fountain: head of univerfal geography. From Javan, 
fourth fon of Japheth, fprung the Greeks ; and hence they were called 
fonians, “he Celt, our author derives from Gomer, eldeft (on of 
japheth. Gomer had three fons; Athkenaz, Riphath, and Togar- 
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mah. The Jews acknowledged the Germans to be fprung from Rip- 
hath, the tecond of Gomer’s fons, and ca!led Germany by his name. 
Among his deicendants alfo were the Poles, part of the RuMians, and 
the Dalmatians, with part of European T urkey. between Greece on 
the one hand, and Hungary on the other. The third fon took a 
more northern direction, became father of the European Scythians, 
Goths, and other tribes in the north and north-eatt otf Europe. Re- 
turn we now tothe eldeft fon, aparece Our author thinks that he 
was father of the weflern Celta, who pofleffed Gaul, Britain, and pare 
of Spain; fome of thefe defcendants did not accompany their brethren 
to the weft, but remained in the confines of Europe and Afia. Alter 
mentioning thefe conjectures concermag the origin of the Celta, our 
author proceeds to a fubjc& better known, the Druids. ‘The name of 
Druid was local, but their religion was of very extenfive influence, 
It prevaited in Gaul, and fill more in Britain. Its chiet feat was 
Anglefea. “ Some of its mofl prominent features were the inter- 
courfe they held with fouls after death, the jadgment which they pafled 
on the actions of men, and the inference they drew from their lives 
relpecting the changes they would undergo, and the mode of their ul- 
timate renovation.” By fome very forced interpretations of very per 
{picuous poetry our au thor endeavours to make v irgil an ex pounder 
of the Drutdical dotirines. ‘1 he Diwids, according to Cwtlar, fup- 
poled them{eives fpruny from Pluto, whom oul wane fuppoles to be 
Japheth. On all this fubjett there is tuch a comp! lication of mytho- 
logy and conjeéiure as itis hardly poflibie to analyze, if mere hypo- 
thefis and fable deferve analy{is. In tach. we new, through the 
Greeks and Romans, as much of the origin and hiflory of the Celts as 
is neceflary to account for the binky hey occupy in general hiftory. 
The Sixth Book of Cxfar's Commentaries comains much more of 
the moral and political tulilance of then manners, inflitutions, ellab- 
hifhments, and nattonal charaéter, than hundreds of volumes penned by 
antiquarians. dy allthis inguny concerning the defcent of the Celta, 
what important faét is eflabliflied. Supp ofe it were important ta 
afcertain whether thefe tribes were forung trom Gomer, the heir 
ot Japheth, and not from fome of the younger brothers; 1s this 
genealogy made out? low does Mr. Davies prove that the Celta 
came from Afhkenaz ? ‘Lhere is certainly no evidence that would fa- 
tisty a court of serahiboy. Bur event the tree and branches could be 
as clearly imade out as any Welth pedigree, how much wifer or better 
would men be from the difcove ry. Some of the fubjeéts which our 
author handles are valuable; fuch as the progrels of knowledge and 
civilization at differeut flages of the hiftory of man, alfo the progrefs 
and formation of language, fo clofely connected with the prog rre{fs of 
thought and fentiment. The manners, cuftoms, inflitutions, intel. 
Je&tual and moral attainments, of the Droigs are intercfting aa | im. 
portant, as are alfo their migrations, if they could be certainly known, 
Bur their progenitor is not of fufhcient value to oce upy fo much of 
the work, efpecially when there is no evidence beyond ¢conjeéture to 
prove the defcent, 
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Our author now has recourfe to Welfh manufcripts, concerning 
the race of the Cymry or weitern Celte. Thele memorials mention 
the firft arrival of the Cymry in Britain, and details Various mipra 
tions trom different quarters, concerning which, | feverally and collec- 
tively, our author adduces a vait variety of conje ctures, ming cled with 
a large quantity of h rag mytholdgy, which he endeavours to ex plain 
in fuch a way asto make the ftories in queftion refer to the Cymry and 
to Britain. The followin e quotation wall thew the flender pojpirlities 
on which the votaries of au hypothefis will bend tacis and fictions to 
anfwertheir purpofe; Mr. Davies propofes to prove that the garden 
of the Helperides is an ailegory, referring to Biitain, and to the fy!- 
tem of Druidical divination, heretofore prevalent in Britain. 

« Hercules had the taik of procu ng | hree yellow apples from the gard 
of the Heiperinies. Pheie ay les were n taph orical, and pointed at (clence, 
ttheus how 


re 
ae 


difcipline, or cial. ‘Pie hero receives directions from Prome 


to sinereb the fruit, namely, that he thould attend his brother, Atas, the 


Hyp verborean, and get him to feich it out of the neiviil Ourry garden of 
the Hefperides. Tt will be recoil ted, that*Prometheus was one of the 
Ja, eide, and fon, or native inhabitant of Asia fre ria, Who had been ex- 
pelled fiom thence to the nei shbourho od of Advount Caucasus, WW Asiati 


SV. tht, as Atlas Win 'clt had been driven fro: nthe jame native Hpot Into the 
é , “1 ; ee, Wes 
welt of | urope., dt appears from hence, to what famuly thele app.es be- 
’ , -y . ip 9 = 7 
Jor sea. We are informed by our Bitisn oiads, that the firit name given to 


thisailand, before it was mbabtted, was c/is Mar din, the ke wien of Merddin. 
bhe Hamme OF Vierdd nN OAS been conferred upen old bards “but is origina lly a 
ihterm. His form sister is Geeenddydd, or the morning star; he 
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mui Have He rAnimee.. ome lurnimaryv, ina sammuiar character. Merddin Llil- 
' } } . . . sep Pt 
plies s the e*% Pesta, He al pe {ye . and vellow Apps are famous i, 
a aan i , ; 
hry st vy. Were not thofe trees conticllations, and may not the 


sale 1h ve been flars, which, after they we-e committed into the ch arge 


the mer pre-eminent ¢n the order, could be diiecovered by none till 


0 
NIerddin‘or Helperus ap eared? From fence (our ant conc ludes) it sould 

ithe golden apples, winch Hercules procurec I from the garden ol 
{ tleip ‘ at - } mHiecd at (he ics an ofa rei nica! dil ination. 

Such isthe concdufen deduced trom the oeceding premifes; and 
perhaps a more heppy Jpecunen could not be adduced of antiquarian 
ei ids 

On fantJar grounds ony anthor endeavours to demonftrate that an tnter- 
courle dubiiied between the ancrent Hindoo’s and ancient Britons. In 
the following lection our author proceeds to give an account of the 


Cer Lh? a or frit h ie inva N TS Gi Britain, who had efleéted a f{ettle- 
ment in that country, many ages betore the time of Julius Ciefar. 
Thele Coranred au ieems were the fame with the giants, who in the 
Grecian mythology cauled fuch dilurbance: and our author very 

remoully derives the name Briareus, one of the head giants, from a 


; ~ a 
Tt’ ty _ ’ g P 
Wellh word, which fgnilies a baron. Our author enters on the war 
Y jj . Ss : hie , 
between Jupner and the giants; and verv pufily remarks, ‘* af would 
. : : ‘ s oo ae” . , ; 7 
be dificult at tires period ef time, exacily to a/certain the roule of tie 


retreating Parties.” ‘Vhough we admit the difficulty of truly mark- 
» i _. d 5 
ry , ‘ ' { ’ 
i ies of tae gu, aiter tic uleiels aitemipt of placing } enon 
upon 
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| he : — | 
upon Olla for vice veria), yet by the help of the word perhaps, a 
diitinguihe« d favounse wil our outhor, the courfe might be made 


out. Perhaps the tad giants might (as our aurbor oblerves) get rato 
Jevirus, crofs over to Servia, thence tales flrideto Hungary, flalking 
Ovel Aaitria, miigul pg et ta Bex alta, loom, he proceeds, * towards the 
north wellern Celie, upon Scoudhor luth ground.” All that we 
a Lrrast Was pe lib! —- elt cially if we allow the Pidnts to have been 
Oxres, who, as recorded in Moiher Goole’s Tales, could, by the help 


ot certain hoots, take feven leagues at one {lride. a he Celtic nation 
a. latge may be conlidered as a race of two different charatiers, 
though {pruog trom the fame family. The firit, who peaceably and 
virtuoully sectied themlelves in the welt, atan early period ; the fecond 
fomewhat later, teis forupusous, end more warhke. Of the pious 
Celts were the Commth, and our euthors countrymen, the Weiih; 
and of the not prous were the Highlanders and the Indh. Alter thele 
efforts of antiquarian relearch, our author proceeds to philology, the 
profelled porpofe of bis book, end begins the fame at page 214, near 
the middle of the work. He takes a view of the Celtic dialects, and 
the peneral charatter of the language. The Armorican dialeét is 
nearly a-kin to the Welfh and Cy ornifh. Thele two are {till more 
Ciole ly allied : but the pd sie h def ierves the } icierence to all ihe other 


dialeéts, at fealk lo favs Mr. Divies. The lif and the Erfe “ has a 
cert bad, Ai cannettion with the €& daie. Arabre, Pe fran, Coptic, 
all { P hw MIC: ° Molt probab V al ha rule 'y a COMNEeChON as the tne 


genous Vi sien. Fiuedlen, difcovers between Menmouth and 
Macedon. ‘Lhe Tnilb, notwihtlandine this elhiouy with eeflern 


« 


tongues, is admitted by our euchor to be Celtic, 

ln the following feétion Air. Davies endeavours to prove that the 
Druids knew fetters, and quotes the teflrmony of Caclar ta that effcét, 
with fome hints fiom other clafircal wawers, winch touch upon the 
fubjeet. He proceeds to the evidence inthe Ccluic waiters them. 
felves, thatthe Druids knew letters ‘This potion he endeavours to 
lufirate from the fymbols of the Deaid . bie difeulies the forme- 
the Druidical letters. Vhe Druidical sdebabets | repret his as VoLy 
ancient, and views the general at ale gy botween the Druidical fyftem 
ot writing and the fyftemol other nations. Ieveryv letter of the alpha- 
bet he aferibes to orginal Invention, ard enters into adctailed con. 
fideration of the various principal alphabets. He goes on to an eflay 
on the Celtic language, in which Ns radical principles are appreciated 
and compared with primitives and fimple terms in EIebrew, Greek, 


and Latin. ‘The o fection of this efley turns on the principle of 


' ' 
tion of an alphabet on the principie ct generg! fymbois, and reviews 


natural expre{ lion, r the re! lation bet een certain founds ond certain 
ideas. 3 * An app! lication,” he fays, ** of thefe principles and 
fyftern to the radical terms of the Celtte, Latin, Greek, or Hebrew 
language, is found, in moft inflances, tru/y ¢o de fine their meaning, 
fo asto beerinia the original principles trom wh ich thele languages 
- ve, and prove that the. fyilem is not found upon ancent opnon 
élone,but upon truth.” ‘This remark he nailies ours toillultrate, and 
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begins with attempting to prove that there is a natural affinity between 
the fimple elements of a language and the ideas they were meant to 
convey. The following is a {pecimen ot his reafoning. 

‘« In more than one Celtic dialeét dru fiznifiesa womb; ad, repetition or 
fhe fame, and wy aman. Bruad, then, is an offspring, or Arcduce of the same 
avomb, and druadur. a man, produced by ihe same we mb, ‘This Celtic word, 
through different modes of inflexion, and compolition continues nearly the 
jame in a great variety of languages, as Latin, frater; Jéal. tratello: French, 
frere; Eng. brother; Germ. bruder; Gr = bruyr; Bele. broeder; Gorh. 
brothar ; Bisa, brodre; Swed. broder ; MVelch, brawd ; Con. bredar ; . yr tng 
breur; /rish, brathair; Manks, bryer ; oa brate; Sclav. and Pel. brat; 
Dalmat. brath; Lusat. bradt; Bokem. bradr.” 

The refemblance between thefe alledged derivations appears to 
us in various cafes very fanciful; but were it ever fo exaét 1 would 
prove no affinity between the chementi of language and the idea they 
are to convey. Let us reduce the compound Ceitic word tothe fimple 
words of which it # compofed. Wohat afhinity is there between the 
found bru and the fublance womb, the foun: ad and the relation of 
famenels, the found ur and the fubjiance man, ‘This is mere fancy, or 
at leaft fitiion, it having no foundation in nature or truth.. 

In the Seeond fettion, our-author proceeds to the nature of the pri- 
mitive language; and he exerciies his Ingenuity in fuppofing the 
mode in w hich Adam mufi have proceeded in penne names on the 

various kinds, fpectes, or individuals, which he had occafion to dil- 
tinguifh ; and really his conjectures on the formation of Janguage are 
fulliciendy amufing, though fome of them have been made before. 
{tis very probable that objetts connetted with found might be ex- 
prefied by terms imitative of thefe founds, fuch as cows, fheep, and 
other animals hacknied in illuftrations of this fort. Si ands. however, 
conttitute but a {mall clafs of the objeéts which in his intercourfe 
with his fellows, irrational animals, or inanimate beings, a man 
has occafion to ‘defignate ; and this feétion really conveys no new 
knowledge concerning the formation of language. —The third fe&ion 
traces material accidents which affect elementary founds in primitive 
words. From the confent of old languages our author infers chat 
Mm: an's firfl efortsto exprefs by vocal figns were attended with flrong 
a! (pirations ; and that the force of his articulation enabled him to 
mark various kinds of aétion.—The fourth fection illuftrates the power 
oi the vowels, and the refemblance between their different powers 
aud certain fimple kinds of movement, He confiders alfo the power 
of the confonants, and, taking the vartous combinations of vowels and 
confonants, he fuppofes certain of the fmalleft combinations or fyl- 
lables to CXp refs certain fimple modes of attion, and more complicated 
combinations, more compound modes. For inftance, the letter M 
makes the iips clofe together, the cheeks {well into the imitation of 
capacity; M, therefore, 1s a natural expreflion of ** comprehending, 
‘cluding, and containing.”” D expands or unfolds, and fo forth. 
laving inveitigated the pronunciation ot the various vowels and 
cenionants, and {lated the modes of aétion which he prelumes them 
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belt fitted to exhibit, he applies his principles to words in the He- 
brew, Greek, Latin, and Celtic languages. Quotation, unleis de- 
tailed at cealtdiaalis length, in this place, would not illudtrate, and it 
prolix, from the exceflive drynefs of the fubjeét, would be extremely 
tedious. From the whole of his theory and illuitrations our author 
endeavours to preve that thefe four ancient languages {pring trom the 
fame primitive language, and are formed on the fame principles. 
Thence he infers that all mankind are {prung from one parent. To 
this conclufion we moit heartily fub{cribe, becaufe in its favour there 
is the atteftation if in{pired writers; but we do not fee it is one whi 
the clearer from this philological ellay. 

We have thus waded through a performance, on which we really 
wilh we could beftow more unqualified praife than will fuit the im- 
partiality of reviewers. It bears every mark of indefatigable induftry, 

whenever the fubject rec quires it; manifefts found and juft principles 
of natural and revealed religion; and, on the only occafion where 
political notions could be Seyi introduced, it manifefts correé 
ideas of the diverfity of rank, the neceflity of fubordination, the an- 
tiquity and advantage of monarchy. Such principles thall always 
have our commendation. Indutlry is a quality that we mult ab- 
ftraétly deem praife- worthy. Even fhould it be exeried without any 
evident advantage, in puriuis that are at leaft harmlels, we muft com. 
mend the habit and effort, though we may regret the application. 
Were we to eftimate the literary value of this work by the intentions 
of the author, we fhould certainly rate it highly. We entertain no 
doubt he conceives thefe refearches to be powerfully conducive to 
the information and initruction of mankind. Nothing, indeed, but 
fuch a conception could account for the immenfe-labour this work 
muft have employed. We highly refpeét the patience and perleve- 
rance that could go through fuch a tafk, for fo very laudable a pu pole. 
We reviewers have unfortunately adopted fuch a criterion ce cling 
books, that we rather confider the entertainment, pleafure, ufetul in. 
formation, or inilruétion, which they convey to readers, thanthe pains 
they may have coft the writer. In that view we cannot altogether 
think fo highly of the produétion before us. Still, however, it is not 
devoid of amufement; and as to information, fome may be gleaned 
amidit a very wide field of conjeéture. ‘There 1s a clafs of readers to 
whom fuch refearches are extremely gratifying, and by thefe this 
book will, we doubt not, be as much relifhed as any other fyftem of 
conjeétural antiquities. We are happy alfo to obferve, that a very 
numerous lift of fubf{cribers has fecured to the writer a much ¢ greater 
portion of emolument than conld have arifen trom the fale of an 
fingle volume, however able and popular in fuch a fhort time. We 
really wifh the author well, becaule he deferves {uch withes from 
every friend of Church and State. 

Ian fome parts of this work our author fhews he can reafon logically. 
Indeed his introduétory cflay is very fatistactory, and proves him 
well acquainted with the hiftory of civil fociety. There he takes his 
views trom unqueftionable faéts and documents. But when a wrner 
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becomes an hiftorian upon etymologies, and attempts to prove events 
from a flight refemblance of names, he perplexes himielf in a ta- 
byrinth of conjecture, and conveys no folid knowledge to his readers. 
From his name we conceive Mr. Davies to be ether a Welflhman 
or of Welih extrattion ; and we can perceive the prepolleiions ofa 
Welthman tn one great purpofeot bis book. “The cenealogical {cope 
ot the work 1s to prove that the Celta are fprung trom the firft born 
of Gomer, the firft born of Japheth, the firlt born of Noah. OF rhe 
Celts, bv his account, there were two branches, of which the Weislh 
were the eldelt. Lrga, the Welih are the lin eal ‘aN Ss of 
Noah, and confequently of Adam; and this is a piece of penealog:cal 
elucidation that mutt be extrem ely pleafing to our worthy countrymen, 
the Cambro Britons. As Foote’s Cadwallader fays, ‘ Petes “heek me 


the pedigree.” 


Godwin's Life and Aze of Chaucer. 
( Continued from Pp. 35° ) 
N the XVIIIth chapter, Mr. Godwin difcufles the queftions w 
au ther Chaucer ftudied at Paris and the Inner Temple. Leland 
fays that Chaucer, ‘* after leaving Oxford, {pest feveral years in 
France, and acquired much applaufe by his literary exercifes in that 
country.” On this aflertion of Leland Mr. Tyrwiitt lays no ftrefs ; 
but our author thinks otherwife: and, as ic was ufual for Englith- 
men, at that period, to refort tothe Univerfity of Paris to finith their 
education, he fuppofes it probable that Chaucer may have {tudied there 
fome time during the truce between the rival monarchs, from Sep. 
1347 10 June 1355. Our poet is fuppofed to have been bred to the 
bar. Leland athrms that he ‘** frequented the Courts of Juftice in 
London, and the Colleges of the Lawyers ;” and Speght fays, ** Nt 
many years fince, M; iter Buckley did fee a recordin the fame houte,”’ 
the Inner ‘Temple, ** where Geoftrey Chaucer was fined two fhillings 
for beating a Francifeane dei in I leete-ftreete.”” With reeard to the 
validity of this laftevidence, Mr. G. we think, ts unrga‘or wrk cep- 
tical. It iscertainly, however, of no great importance: but the men- 
tion of it powerfully impels us to point cut the sealants care 
with which i¢ appears that thofe judves of literature, the Edinburgh 
Reviewers, perufe the authors whom they pretend tocriticife. “* While 
Mr. Godwin,” they fay, ** was thus poring upon a millltone, and 
proclaiming his difcoveries tothe world, we are furprized that he has 
omitted the famous tradition, that Chaucer, while in the Temple, wes 
fined twothillings for beating a Francifcan Friar in Fleet-{treet.”’ 
They then goon, in their ufual merry mood, to tell us what advantages 
Mr. G. might have reaped from this ‘tradition. it would have fuy- 
gefted the hiftory of Fiect-ftreet, and of Fleet-ditch, and of the Fleet- 
prifon, and of FJeta the law-book, and of the Fleet or Roy al Navy. 
The fixe might have introduced h hiltory of the filver coinage, with 
an abridgment of the Temple records. ‘¢ It is probable,” they faga- 
ciouily 
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cioufly add, ‘* that one or both parties were in liquor. If fo, when, 
how, or with what liquor did they become intoxicated ? Above all, 
the feuffle, and the drubbing itfelf, would ra ive led to many a learned 
diflertation. To illuftrate the nature of the beating, Mr. G. might 
have defcribed— 


? . . 
Your sovse, your w/erit and your doust, 
i ) > ~ ). sh on 
Tugs on the hair, your 404 0’ the lips, your thumA, &c. 


All wh ich knowle lee j is unfortunately loft to the world, perhaps 
through the ill-conik lered interference of Mr. *hillips the publither.” 
We will not infult the good fenfe of our readers by afking them whe- 
ther they confider this nonfen‘e ascriticifm. But we would feri = 
advife the Edinburgh Reviewers, betore they venture, for the future 
to give unlimited icope either to their fplecn or to their merriment, 
at lealt t0 read the bo. ‘ks which they profefs to analyfe. For to far is 
Mr. G. from having, as thefe dire€tors of the public tafte aflirm, omit- 
ted the tradition with regard to which they are fo witty, that he has 
accurately given us the authority on which it 1s founded, and taken 
fome pains to prove that it is not entitled to much eredit, 


Our author gives a curious and inftru@tive view of law in the r4th 
ce ntury, as divided into the Civil, the Canon, the Feudal, and the 
principles of the Englifh Conftitution ; of early writers on Englith 
law ; of the modes of pleading ; of the venality of the adminiftration 
of jultice, and of the attempis to reform it.- As his obfervations on 
the feudal laws are uncommonly excellent, we are happy to Jay them 
before our readers, 


“ The feudal law was afyfiem not inferior in nice corre efpondence of com- 
plicated parts, and the harmony of a whole, to any inv ention of man tn fociety, 
It is now the main hey for explaining the di ifferent codes of civil po Niey pre- 
vailing in almoit eve: y country in fe urope - and it was fiill more inte re! ung 
in the time of Chaucer, as few of its provid one were as yet completely ab- 
rogated. It ts principally to the feudal fyitem that we owe the diitinguith- 
ing features of modern, as contrafied with ancient Europe, that we b: elon g 
more to our families and lefs to the ttate, that we are more of men and lels 
of machines. The great chain of tubo: dination in the feudal law has gene- 
rated among and entailed upon us a continual refpect to the combinations 
and affections which bind man to man, and neighbour to neighbour. We 
are no lor nget broken down into one level, and into one mats, under the 
unfympatl bizing and infenfible government of infiitutions and edicts; but 
live in unforced intercourfe one with another, and confult much oftener the 
didtates of feeling, and promptings of difpofition, than the inventions of le- 
gilators. The con’equence of this is, that we remark and treajure a thou- 
iand little fentiments and emotions, which the ancients deemed below or 
lureign to their contideration; and oar characters, cherifhed by the 
Warmth of a lefs artificial mode of fociety, untold a variety of nee line- 
aments and features, which, under other circumitances in man, have been 
blighted and deftroyed. The feudal fyftem was the nurfe of chiv aly, and 
the parent of romance ; and out of thefe have {prung the princiy + of mo- 
dern honour in the befi fenfe of that term, the generofity of difinterefted 
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adventure, and the more perfevering and fucceistul cultivation of the pri. 
vate allections.” (Pp. 360, 361.) 

Our author indulges himfelf with fome vifionary conjeGures of no 
fort of value on the occurrences which may’ be fuppofed to have hap- 
pened to Chaucer when practiling as a lawyer. ** Pertaps Chaucer, 
in the courfe of his legal life, faved athief from the gallows, and gave 
him a new chance of becoming adecent aud ufeful member of foci. 
ety, &c.” This is, furely, mott egregious trifling. If Chaucer 
practiled as a well- employed lawyer, what happens to other men of 
that defcription muft have happened to him. But Mr. G.’s reflections 
on the natural tendency of the lawyer's protethion are worfe than 
trifling: they are falfe and unjutft. “It has,” he alleges, “an un- 
happy effe&t upon the human underftanding and temper. The poet, 
whofe judgment fhould be clear, whofe feelings fhould be uniform and 
found, whofe fenfe fhould be alive to every impreffion, and hardened 
to none, who is the legiflator of generations, and the moral in{tructor 
of the world, ought never to have been a practifing lawyc r, or ought 
{peedily to have quitted fo dangerous an engagement.’ *(P.37c.) Is 
Mr. G. yet to learn that no men have ever furpatied practifing law- 
yers cither in found intellectual exertions, or in tranfcendent moral 
honefty and worth ? 

The year 1258 introduced Chaucer to court, at the age of 30, under 
the patronage of our magnificent Edward II]. who placed him in 
the immediate fervice of his third and favourite fon, John of Gaunt, 
and affigned him a refpectable habitation at Wooditock, clofe by the 
royal reiidence. Mr. Godwin argues with fufficient forc e, but with 
ftill too little refpect, in oppofition to ‘Pyrwhitt, that Chaucer owed 
this promotion to his reputation asa man of letters and a poet, to the 
value of which qualifications Mr. Tyrwhitt, we think, moft unrea- 
a fuppofes Edward to have been, ina great degree, infenfible. 

or, 


« As to our princes of the Plantagenet race,” our author jufily oblerves, 
“ whatever vices we may impute to them, and whatever calam tics may be 
traced to their fyfiem of policy y, they may challenge a compari! on with any 
dynaity in the hifory of the world, in the patronage of og and learned 
men, Even our weaker princes, Henry Iil. and Richard IT. if thev were 
not diftinguithed for their patronage of letters, were yet aiaita ent in their 
encouragement of the arts, and in that way contribu led to the refnement 


and progrets of the human race.—It was not till the un! happy « contention of 


the rival houles of York and Lancatter, equally hoftile to the favourable in- 
Huences both of letters and of humanity, that the court of London cealed to 
be, in the meature which could rea ouably beexpected, the abode of the 
mutes,’ > (Pp. $94, 595, ) 


Of the court of steaibe under Edward III. our author gives a fine 
and intere(ting piture. A prominent figure is Philippa of Hainault, 
whom Edw ard married when he was about fifteen. The charaéter of 
this acec*.plithed woman is drawn with equal judgment and feeling. 
She was, indeed, in every refpect, entitled tu be regarded as a pattern 
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But, as our author remarks, the prejudices of chivalry 


to her fex. 
were calculated to produce the molt aufpicious effects on women of 


high ftation and birth, Asit was the cultom to adore them, they were 
naturally (timulated to acquire thofe merits which might do them cre- 
diz in the eyes of their worthippers. A woman of rank, tn thofe 
times, Was proud ; but her pride was the pride o: graceful condefcen- 
fion, of humanity and of virtue. She never became mafculine or 
coarfe ; but fhe was capable of great and hero’ efforts wher occafion 
called forit. Of this Mr. Godwin gives an illuitration, which we 
quote with peculiar pleafure, as another proof of the melioration of 
his fentiments with regard to women and the facred dutics of mar- 
riage. ‘* The Countefs of Salifbury, to whom we are probably in- 
debted for the diitinguithing fymbol w which marks the order of the 
Garter, and who, I hope, was not, inagrofs jenfe, the mifire/s of Ed- 
ward Ill. fince fhe was the wifé of the meft zealous and faithful 
of bis fervarts, but who was certat ‘nly, according. tothe modes and refine= 
ments of chivalry, his oftenfible miftre/s, \s recorded. for her.gallant de- 
fence of the Caitle of Werk againit the Scots in the year 1341.” 
. 598.) Philippa herfelf is cnrolled in the catalogue of heroines. 
hen her hufband was abfent in the campaigy of Cretly, the attend- 
ed the army which was raifed to oppofe the inyafion of King David 


Bruce ; and, when they arrived in fight of theseneany,. near, Neville’s 


Crois, fhe rode through the ranks encouraging tc men: npr, could 
the be perfuaded to leave the field till the armies were On the paint. of 
engaging. 

In his XXth Mr. G. enters.on the juvenile hiftory of John of 
Gaunt, fucceffively Earl of Richmond, Duke of Lancatter, and fitular 
King of Cattile. Pree ack he gives us a pleafing fketch of tht’ pte- 
paratory education by which, in thofe days of high and honourable 
fentiment, a young man of rank was trained to deferve the honour of 
knighthood. One of the favourite letfons inftilled into him was, in 
the technical language of the times, ‘* the love of God and of the, la- 
dies.” A true votary of knighthood entered on no a. venture without 
previous devotion and prayer. “He regarded God and the faints with 
thofe feelings which are naturally excited by the contemplation of in- 
Viible and immaculate natures. “‘Vothe {pint of his proteflion he 
mutt have been profsly recreant, if be thought of the female fex with 
any thing like rude familtariy or difr: (pect. He was taught to con- 
fider them as the judges of his condu€t ; and to reckon among his 
molt facred duties to relieve their diilreiics and avenge their wrongs. 
** It is,” fays our author, ‘* the remnant of this fentiment which has 
given io the intercourfe of the fexes. tyom the days of chivalry to the 
prefent time, a refinement, and a f{ irit of ‘anctity and honour, wholly 
unknown tothe ancient world,” (P. 411.) 

Among the cold-hearted votarics of modern Jacobinifin it has been 
the fathion to laugh at the principles of chivalry : but, in all its infti- 
tutions, there is fomething fo noble, generous, and great, that it carries 
to a mind of a right contexture an irrefiftible-charm. 
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« One of the effential principles of chivalry was, that no office was fordid | 
that was performed in aid of a worthy objeét. It was the pride of the can- 7 
didate for knighthood to attend upon his fuperiors, and perform for them © 


the moft menial fervices, The dignity of the perfon aililied and railed the 


« 


x 


ie 


employment, and the generous fpnit with which it was dilcharged, gave it | 


luftre and grace.” (p. 414.) Surely ‘ there is,” as our author adds, “‘ an 
exquifite beauty in offiees like thele, not the growth of fervitude, not ten- 
dered with unwillingne(fs and conftraint, but the {pontaneous acts of reve- 


rence and affection, performed by a fervant, of a mind not lets noble and 4 
free than that of his honoured and ‘illufirious mafier. The fame {pirit ran © 
through all the habits and practices of chivalry. The daughters of the dif- 7 
tinguithed families of ancient times were taught an attendance upon the | 


perions of the knights, not lefs humble and deferential than that of the ef- 
quires. They dilarmed them from [atter] the battle, or from [after] the fa- 
tigue of their military exercife, wafhed the duft and {weat from their brows, 
and were inftracted with a foft and gentle hand to ailift the wounded, and 
relieve and afluage the anguish of their wounds.” (P. 415°) 


On the rgth of May, 1359, the Earl of Richmond, then 19 years 
of age, was married to the princefs Blanche, eldeft daughter and co- 
heirefs of Henry Duke of Lancafter, who, after the king’s fons was 
firft prince of the blood, being grandfon of Edmund furnamed 


Crouchback, younger brother to Edward II. On this great occafion a 7 


folemn tournament was held in London, the particulars of which are © 


ftrikingly chara@eriftic of the age of Edward III. The challengers | 
were the mayer, the fheriffs, and aldermen, who vndertook to defend 


the field, for three days, againft all comers. 


* Accordingly, at the time appointed, twenty-four combatants appeared, a 


cled in complete armour, and bearing on their thields and furcoats the arms 
of the city of London. A variety p Pavadarnente prefented themlelves ; but 
the city-combatants came off from every one of their contentions with the 
highett degree of credit and honour. The kings of France and Scotland, 
and many of the French nobility, who had been taken prifoners at the battle 


of Poitiers, were among the witneffes of the fpectacle. The citizens, fays | 


the hiftorian” Hollinhed, “ contemplated with the higheft fatisfaciion this 


fcene of their triumph ; but were ravifhed with joy when they difcovered | 


that Edward IIT. under the character of the mayer, and his four eldeft fons, 
together with nineteen great barons of England, perfonating the theriffs and 


aldermen, had done them the honour to fight under their cognizance.” | 


(P. 458.) 


Chaucer’s firft production, as far as can now be afcertained, after he 
entered into the fervice of the court, is entituled ** The Parliament o 
Birds.” The fubjeé of it is the fuit of John of Gaunt to the Princefs 


Blanche ; and the date of its compofition, therefore, obvioufly falls on F 


the year 1358. Of this poem our author has given, as ufual, a maf- 
terly analyfis, accompanied with much good criticifm and tafte. The 


poem is marked by a great pregnancy of fancy and felicity of lan- | 


guage, It is written in what was called Rythm royal, the fame kind | 


of ftanza as that of the Troilus and Crefeide. The following is a/ 


beautiful fpecimen, which reminds us of a fimilar paflage in Shake- 


{peare, © 
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fpeare, although it muft be confeffed that the imitator has, in this in- 
{tance, greatly furpafled his original. 


“ The werie hunter fleping in his bedde, 

The wodde ayen his mind goeth anone ; 

The judge dremeth how his plees be {pedde ; 

The carter dremeth how his cartes gone ; 

The riche of gold; the knight fight with his fone [foes] ; 
The ficke ymette [dreams] he drinketh of the tonne [tun] ; 
The lover mette [dreams] he hath his ladie wonne.” 


There is fomething unnatural, however, in the allegorical plan of 
thispocm. ‘The heroine of it isa female eagle, perched upon the 
hand of the goddefs Nature. Three pretenders to her good graces are 
introduced, all of whom Chaucer treats with refpe&t. They are all 
eagles ; though the balance is forcibly made to lean in favour of the 
royal eagie, the Earl of Richmond, whofe {uit is deferred indeed for a 
year, but with every profpect of final fuccefs. Such a poem mutt 
necelfarily be deficient in intereft; for, as Mr. G. judicioufly ob- 
ferves, ** we feel no fympathies for the amours | loves} of his male and 
female eagles.”’ (P. 443.) 

Mr. G. in his XXIh chapter, analyfes another production of the 
poet, intituled ** Chaucer’s oo,” which he thinks may be regard- 
ed as an epithalamium on the marriage of Richmond and Blanche. 
The contexture of this poem is peculiarly wild, though perfe@ly in 
unifon with the tafte which then prevailed. But we cannot afford to 
defcend to particulars. The laft chapter of this volume treats of the 
grand invafion of France 1359, on the refufal of the Dauphin and his 
council to accede to the terms which had been ftipulated between Ed- 
ward and his royal prifoner King John. In this expedition both 
Chaucer and his patron Richmond were engaged. The mighty pre- 
parations on the part of England produced little effe&t ; and the war 
was terminated in 1360, by the peace of Bretigni, when Chaucer, as 
it would appear, renounced the profeflion of arms. In the year 1361, 
Henry Duke of Lancafter, father-in-law to Richmond, died of the 

lague ; and, about twelve months after, died, without iflue, Maud, 
Duchel of Bavaria, co-heirefs with the Lady Blanche. By thefe two 
unexpeéted demifes, the patron of Chaucer became the richeft fubje& 
of England. He had eftates in eighteen Englifh counties, befides fe- 
veral in the principality of Wales. He had many princely manor- 
houfes and caftles, of which thofe of Pontefra&, Bolingbroke, Kenil- 
worth, and Leicefter, have been celebrated by all our antiquarians, 
His principal town refidence was the palace of the Savoy, firlt erected 
by Peter of Savoy, uncle to the confort of Henry I[I. and entirely 
rebuilt by the father of Blanche, when it was pronounced by Knigh- 
ton, the contemporary hiftorian, to have had ‘* none in the realm, to 
be compared with it in beauty and ftatelinefs.” 

When John of Gaunt entered on this immenfe inheritance, he had 
juft completed his 22d aa Edward FIT, was io bis soth, ae 
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, 


he determined to celebrate as a year of jubilee. Accordingly, on the 
13th of Nov. 1362, which was his sirth-day, he iffued gdicts for the 
enlargement of all debtors and prifoners, for the reftoration of fuch 


of his fubjeéts as were in a {tate of ban: fhment, and for the abolition s 
of the French language in all law-cafgs, pleadings, and contraéts | 


within the realm. He likewife, in full parliament, folemnly con- 
ferred on Lionel of Antwerp, ‘iis fecond fon, the title of Duke of 


Clarence, and on John of Gaunt, his third, the title of Duke of Lan- 
cafter. ‘This higheft title of nobility had never betore been conferred 7 
“in England, except, by the fame fovereign, on his eldeft fon, the } 


Black Prince, and on Henry of Lancafter, the father-in-law of John 
of Gaunt. 


“ The ftyle of John of Gaunt was now Duke of Lancafler, and Earl of | 
Richmond, Lincoln, and Derby : and he claimed, as Earl of Leicetter, the | 
otiice of hereditary Senefchal, or Steward, of England; as Duke of Lancaf- | 
ter, to bear the great fword, called Cutana, before the kings of England at | 


their coronation ; and, as Earl of Lincoln, to be the grand carver at the 
dinner given on that occafion.” (P. 473.) 


The three firft chap.ers of Mr. G’s. fecond volume are exceedingly 
curious, and by thofe who delight in the inveftigation of the literature 
and hiftory of she middle ages, “will. be read with the utmoft avidity. 


They all three relate tothe famous * Roman de la Rojfe,” the moft | 


eminent poetical compofition, which, previous to the ** Commedia’ of 





Dante, exifled in any of the modern languages of Europe. The 


Roman de la Rofo, which may jultly be regarded as the progenitor of 
all that is moft admirable in the effufions of modern poetry, is a work 


confilting of more than 22,000 Hines, the joint production of two§ 


French writers of the 13th century, William de Lorris, and John de 
Meun. It was, probably, during the interval of peace which fol- 
lowed the treaty of Bretigni, that Chaucer engaged ia the arduous 


‘ tafk of exhibiting this celebrated work inan Englith drefs ; a tafk, by 
which he conferred the higheft honour, not only on himfelt, but alfo | 


on the language and literature of his country. 


Of this celebrated work it is ob{ervable that Petrarch {peaks with | 
“contempt: but this circumflance can occafion little furprize. Pee 7 
trarch, as our author remarks, regarded, like a true Italian, every lite-/ 
rary production with pedantic faitid oufneis which was ultramontane. 7 


Betides, he underftood the Reman de la Rofe no better than Voltaire | 
underttood Shakefpeare. He confeiles, however, that the whole na-} 


tion of France, with the learned Univerlity of Paris at its head, 


thought very differently from himiclf. The laft editor of this poem 


its authors had in the work. But the Amfterdam editor gives it as his 


(Amit. 735.) affirms that, although it had been many times printed | 
before, yet the number of manuferi} pts greatly exceeded the number of | 
rinted copies: a fingular proot ot the efleem in which it was held. | 
here has been fome difpute with regard to the fhare which each ef 7 
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Opinion that W. de Lorris wrote 11,135 verfes, or about half of the / 
poem, | 
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pocm. This opinion he founds on the authori y of a paffage in that 
part of the porm, where the God of Love is introduced as pro iphely ng 
that here W. de Lorris fhall rett irom hs labour, aad J. de Me un 
take up the pen. 

It wil haraly be fuppofed that a poem, the rep»tation of which 
was fv latting aud extentive, is deititute of vrea’ intrinfic merit, th ugh 
we mult noc expect to find it accommodated to m dern ideas. A 
oy which exaibits the cifficulics auendant on toe paffion ot love 

tader the emblem ot oblticles oppoled to the plucking of a rofe, ap- 
; arsto a reader of the prefent di ry ili choien as aa ridiculous We can- 
not intercit ourielves in the tucce -{s of a hero of wh. m this is to be the 
grand atchievemeont, A:ter various efforts he fuceceds fo far asto kifs 
the role ; oot is in{tantly overwh:lmed wth a fenfe of his own teme- 
riy, and refigns himfelf to despair. Jcaloufy buids a wall, well 
flanked with bait tions, and Hron, ly garril ned, todetend the rofe from 
farther violation. On the ovher hand, the God ef Love funtnons hs 
baronage to co-operate with the adventurous hero. After a hard 
campaign, and a variety of ftratagems, the rofe is plucked; and at 
the fame mom nt the dawn appears, the poet awakes, and ftnds the 
whole a dream, The garrifon of jealouty, as wel as the army of 
lo.e, ‘s ettircly made up of allegorical perforiag ves. 


«© We hive not only Danger, and Shame, and Chaitity, and Reafon, but 
fill thincerand more impal; wble pe. fonages, fuch as Wicked- longue, W eli- 
healing, Falte-fembiant, and Kind-wéicoming. What a miferab le figure, 
our “uthor jattly adds, ** do fuch agents make in postt al narration, “when 


compared with Venus and Mars, and Hercules and * ‘pollo, and Hygeia ° 


and Hebe, with all thei ir attribuces and alimoit: tangible reality, the deities 
of clailica. mythology.” (P. 7.) 


The language of the Roman de la Rafe is very crude and unpolifh- 
ed, nor is ths want of adelicite choice of words its greateft fault. 
One of the molt eninent marks of diftin@ion bitween poetry and 


profeis, Mr. G. obferves, the concentration of the meaning. But this” 


was a fecret unknown to the verfifiers of the 12th and 1 3th centuries. 
The'r fivourite meafuce was nearly that of Hud.bras; a-meafure 
which perpetually tempts the poct to. carry forward the fenfe from 
verle tove: fe, and from page to page, without coming to a conclufion, 
*« There are many palfages in the Roman de la Rofe expanding them- 
fe! ces through fucceffive pages, which are diflinguifhed, by rhyme 
and meafure alone, from the lax: ft and moft flagging proie.. Yet, 
compared with the romances af chivalry which preceded it, this poena 
prefents the molt ftriking i improvements, It has the genuine charact r 
of human life, and exhibits, in many refpects, a finished picture of the 
manners of individuals in private fociety, as they extited in the 13tb 
century. The difcourfes and epifodes are, in’ this view, uncom- 
monly intereiting and rich. 

The feafon of the action is the month of May, which is exquifitely 
defcribed. The author dreams that eatly in the morning he walks 
D 3 out 
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out to enjoy the frefhnefs of the odours, when his path conducts him 
along a river, and brings him at length to the garden of Mirih, the 
wall of which is, on the outfide, painted with the figures of fuch 
paffions and abftra& qualities as are moft oppofite to Mirth. Of 
thefe figures ten are aw defcribed, which are Hate, Felony, 


Covetoufnefs (or the defire of accumulation), Avarice (or extreme 
reluétance to fpend), Envy, Sorrow, Old Age, Hypocrify, and Po- 
verty: nor is it eafy to conceive any thing more animated and im- 
ovehive than moft of thefe defzriptions. ‘The ‘* jargoning” of a 
thoufand birds, from the infide of the garden, excites, in the poct, a 
vehement defire to enter it, but the wall he finds impoffible to de 


Sealed. Atlength he difcovers a wicket, which is charaCteriftically 


opened by Idlenefs. He haftens into the prefence of Mirth, who is 
engaged, with others, in finging and dancing. ‘The perfons of the 
dancers are copioufly defcribed. Mirth has for his partner Gladnefs ; 
Love is coupled with Beauty ; and after her come the ladics Riches, 
Bounty, Affability, Courtefy. and IdJenefs, with their feveral part- 
ners, who are partly defcribed, but without being named. ‘* It 
is not without meaning,” fays our author, ‘ that Riches is 
— as immediately attendant upon (or ufher to) Beauty.” 
- 12.) 
The dance being ended, the poet refolves to traverfe the garden, 
and obferve its beauties, In this ramble he is every where fecretly 


followed by the God of Love, attended by his armour-bearer. At ‘ 


Jaft he arrives at the Fountain of Love, at the bottom of which are 
two curious cryftals, exquifitely defcribed. This isthe very fountain 
into which Nareciflus looked when he became enamoured of his own 
image ; and whoever looks into it will fee fomething in the cryftals 


which will infallibly excite in him the paffion of love. What fixes [ 


the poet’s affection is a rofe-tree, and particularly a half blown bud, 


which is now the object of his fupreme defire. The God of Love 7 


efpies his opportunity, and feizes his weapons. He fhoots at the 


t five feveral arrows in fucceffion, of which the barbs remain in F 


is heart. Love heaps upon his victim, and faftens a padlock upon 
his heart, The lover’s paflion for the idol of his affection is now 


complete. The God endeavours to infpire him with courage, and | 


exhorts him chearfully to perform the commands which Love is ac- 
euftomed to impofe on his vaffals. The lover earneftly entreats to 


hear them ; and then commences a difcourfe upon the art of love, [ 


confifling of no fewer than 800 lines. 


In this part of his poera W, de Lorris has fhewn his acquaintance | 
with the works of Ovid ; yet there is in it much that is truly origi- [ 
nal: and no portion of the work is better calculated to excite or gra- [ 
tify the reader’scuriofity. Inthe adventures of Arthur and of Char- [ 
Jemagne, of the Red-crofs Knights, and of the Soldans, we meet | 
with nothing but unnatural ng res, and fcarcely recognize the fea- | 

. de Lorris we, in this inftance, de- 7 


fures of our fpecies. With \ 


Send at once to the level of private life, to the parlours and domef- [| 
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tic fentiments of our anceftors. In the counfels of prudence or of 
conduét here delivered, are laid open the moft fecret {prings of the 
human mind, and thofe motives ‘o action which moft frequently elude 
even our own obfervation. The manners of England under the Planta- 

enets were, in many refpeéts, extremely unlike our known: yet 
eed nature is {till the fame. It is ftill man, with a little variety 
of garb, with the fame frailties and the fame perfe@tions. When 
the men of former times are fhewn to us as W. de Lorris has fhewn 
them, the facred awe with which we contemplate the airy fhadows 
of the departed vanifhes from our bofoms, and our anceftors become 
to us living, moving, and real men. 


‘© On the whole,” fays Mr. G. “ it may fafely be affirmed, that the 
firft 2950 verfes of W. de Lorris may challenge a comparifon with moft 
of the happiett effufions of the genius of poetry: they exhibit an admi- 
rable variety of talent ; and it will be found difficult to pronounce, from 
the perufal, whether the author excels moft in the richnefs of his defcrip- 
tive powers, in the fpirit and force of his allegorical paintings, or in the 
acutenefs and exaétnefs of his obfervations upon life and manners.” 
(P. 17.) 

The inftructions of the God of Love to his vaffal are fo curious 
and important, that our ingenious author has given them entire in 
the Appendix to this volume. 

That part of the Roman de la Rofe which was written by John de 
Meun is extremely mifcellaneous, and, though not deftitute ef 
merit, has much lefs of poetical {pirit than what was written by his 
predeceffor. Many claffical tories are interfperfed, but with little 
regard to propriety of place. One of the warriors of the God of 
Love is Falfe-Semblant, the offspring of Guile, begotten upon Hy- 
pocrify. From the introdu@tion of this perfonage J. de Meun takes 
occafion, in more than 1000 vérfes, to pour forth his {pleen againft 
the mendicant friars. Falfe-Semblant is made to = an account of 
himfelf to his commander; and in this account the poet has inter- 
woven a biting fatire on religious impofture. He digreffes into the 
hiftory of William de St. Amour, a diftinguifhed adverfaty of the 
mendicant friars, and into that of all the principal controverfies 
occafioned by the inftitution and proceedings of thefe focieties. Of 
this hiftory our author prefents his readers with a well digefted and 
well written view. Our limits will not permit us to extraé, or 
even to abridge it ; hut thofe who have recourfe to the work itlelf 
will find this part of it replete with much information and amufe- 
ment. 

Another curious portion of the Roman de la Rofe isa fet of in- 
ftru€tions on the 'fubjeét of love, delivered by an old woman, ins 
difcourfe confiderably longer than that of Falfe-Semblant on reli- 
gious impofture. ind-Welcomin in the French Bel Accueil), 
one of the favourers of the Hero of the Rofe, is feized by Jealoufy, 
and confined in atower. The old woman, who is one of calouly’s 
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paters, is prevailed with by Largeffe and Courtefy, a deputation 
froin hese of Eeve; to releafe the prifoner ; and previous to 
his difmiffal the addrefles to him the difcourfe in queftion. It is, as 
our author ” remarks, fufficiently remarkable that, though the old 
woman’s inftriétrons are delivered to a youth, they are almoft ex- 
clufively calculated for her own fex: a proof either that this dif- 
courle, is only a tranflatién of fome other fatire already popular, or 
that the author had written it for a d:fferent occafion, and inferted it, 
with little attention to propriety, in the prefent wo.k. 


« The difcourfe of the old woman,” fays Mr. G. may be confidered as 
almoft a complete code of female libertinifm ; and it is not a little extra- 
ordinary, that the very age in which the fyftem: of modern gallantry was 
perfected, and in which men learned to regard the gentler fex with a dif- 
tance and awe that borrowed its [their | language from the phrafes of Divine 
worthip, fhould be diftinguithed for depravity and licentioufnels of mian- 
ners. [he tales which Boccacio, La Fontaine, Voltaire, and others, 
have confecrated and immortalized with all the graces of humour and 
ftyle, were the offspring of this period ; and thefe tales are known not to 
be characterized by any feature more Chan by the falacioufnels of their de- 
fcripuons, and the relaxation of their morals.” (P. 34.) 


The dif-ourle of J. de Meun’s old woman is conftru€ted on a p'an 
fuffivient'y ngenious. She had been, in her time, the very model of 
libertiniim, but now: fhe is ugly, infirm, and poor. She is, there- 
fore, defirous. of in itructing young women how to take fuch revenge 
on the hared mate fex as fhe is incapable of taking herfelf. She had 
received, in her youch, an infinity of prefents from men who loved 
her ; but fhe thoushtk isly 1 indered them on one who did not love 
her, though the doated on him. ‘This favourite, it feems, was dif- 
tinguil hedf re ‘very Vice ; ingratitude, | lechery, gluttony, and gaming, 
HIe, confequently, diffipated the treafures of his miftrefs as taft as 
fhe ‘upolicdtaem. Stung with the recolletion of her mifcondu@, the 
Jefon wh ch fhe inculcates moft earn {tly is rapecioufnefs. She con- 
jures | her pupils to guard againft the fentiment of love ; but in theirex- 
tortions to be inceifant and boundlefs. A woman fhould encourage 
many pe ers at once, and lay her fares for all. She fhould refemble 
a wolt who ccftr ys a whole fheep-fold before he takes time to gra- 
tify his appetite. The o'd woman then proceeds to point out the 
modes of manutacturing ar: i ial beauty, and inveighs, with great 
animation, againtt ch Mity, which the treats ‘as the bitierett foecies 
of tlivery, and as altogether contrary to the law of our nature. 

Thote who live under fuch unnatural reftra nts fhe compares toa 
bird confined i - acage, and (trugeling for liberty, ina fimile which 
the poet «xpand: with great vigour and fe! icity of tmagination, 

The difcourie of J. “de Meun’s' old woman has been imitated, as 
far as relates to thole parts of it which comprife the maxims ‘and 
praife of rapacioulnefs, by Regnier, a poet of no mean merit in the 
eignot Hoary LV. of France, in his 13th Satire, intituled Macette, 
ox Hypocrifie decancertéz, But Regnier has introduced his leffons of 
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fib rtinifm with peric<G propriety ast» time and place, avoiding, in 
this refpe@, tho cucvard management of J.de Meun. He feigns 
that a beautiiul and innocent girl, t) whom he paye } bis addreflis, is 
vifiicd bys lean and fan@ified devotee of her own fex, whofe man- 
ners ant perfon bear all the mares of religious aufterity ; and into 
ths perfoo's mouth he uts the ‘icentious principles of J. de Meun, 
A+ her arrival the poet is prefent; bue finding that the prattie of the 
ladics ts not likely foon to have an end, takes occafion to withdraw, 
Prompted, however, by curiolity, he conceals himfe!f, ana hears 
the lef os of the grey-headed hypocrite, who, among other topics, 
does noi tail to. paint, in the blackeft colours, the character of the 
poet During the whole difcourfs her jealous eye is wandering over 
every pari ot the roum, and at laft difcovers the poet in his hiding 
place. This: fcovery ; uto an abrupt cl fe to her harangue, and fhe 
takes a halt) leave. 

The diteourfe of the old woman is not to be found in Chaucer's 
“ Romaunt of the Rofe,” which contains, indeed, only 7698 
verfes ; while the original confilted of 22,734. Our author, how- 
ever, thinks it prolable that Chaucer tranflated the whole. No 
fewer, he fays, than.5883 verles are wanting in the middle of Chau. 
cer’s work, belie various errors and tranfpofitions; and the caufes, 
he thinks, which have deprived us of fo large a portion of Chaucer's 
tranflation may eafily be conceived to have occafioned the total lofs of 
the latter half of ic. We conclude this fubject with the following 
pertinent and fenfible obfervations. 


“ The tranflition of the Romance of the Rofe was of the utmoft im- 
portance to Chaucer's grand projet of effe&ting a complete coalition 
and incorporation of the languae of his native country, and the language 
of poetry. The Romance of the Rofe was the great modern poem, which 
had made its appearance at fo early a period. Its popularity was high, 
and its merit as yet undifputed. It was written in the language which, 
even to this time, was the language of the Court of London. Unulefs it 
were tranilated into our native tongue, every lover of poetical fenti- 
ment, and poetical nétion, might be expected to learn French, that 
he might read it; and having firtt favoured the choiceft beauties of poetry 
in that language, it would be dilicult, if not impoflible, to effe@ a 
divorce between two things which bad been fo early and fo ftrongly affo- 
ciated in his mind. We may, therefore, piture to ourfelves Chaucer as 
entering upon this tafk with a concentered mind, ‘ long meditating and 
beginning late,’ and having anxioufly watched for a period of leifure ac- 
commodated to fo large an undertaking. It muft probably have occupied 
a {pace of two or three years at Jeaft, and Chaucer muft be fuppofed to 
have regarded the com letion of it as a principal epoch in the youthful 
engagements of his life When he had finithed it, he no doubt congra- 
tulated himfelt as having effected cne principal ftep toward making the 
native language of Iungland the genuine and familiar vehicle of poetical 
fancies, and of rich and many-coloured fiction, tothe ears of his country 
men.” (P, 42, 43.) 
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Mr. G.’s XXVIJth chapter gives an account of the fettlement, at 3 
Bourdeaux, of that accomplifhed charaéter the Black Prince, as ~ 


feudatory lord of Aquitaine ; of his generous expedition into Spain 


for the reftoration of Peter the Cruel to the throne of Caftile ; of | 


the battle of Najara, in which the ufurper Henry of Tranftamare 
was completely defeated; of the fubfequent villainous perfidy of 
Peter, by which the Englith army was reduced toa ftate of the moft 
deplorable diftrefs; and the Black Prince himfelf contraéted a ma- 
lady that, after nearly nine years of progreflive decay, brought that 


confummate hero to his grave. 


or till the King fhould otherwife provide for him. 


Our author here enters into acurious difcuffion, with pertinent | 
According to Fleetwood’s | 


illuftrations, of the value of this penfion. 
Chronicon Preciofum, from 1353 to 1421, a pound of filver was 
coined into 25 fhillings, and began, in 1603, to be coined into 62, 
as at prefent. He, therefore, who, from 1353 to 1421, received a 
mark (13s. 4d.) of that time, received a quantity of filver equivalent 
to 33 of our prefent fhillings nearly. By Sir George Shuckburgh 
Evelyn’s Table, in the Philofophical Tranfa@tions for 1798, exhibit- 
ing the prices of various neceffaries of life from 1050, it appears 
that thefe prices were to the average prices at the end of the laft cen- 
tury as 77 to 562. Combining thefe two ratios together, we find 
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In the time of this unfortunate ex- § 
pedition into Spain the firft notice of Chaucer occurs in our records. | 
On June 20th, 1367, he obtained a penfion of 20 marks for life, | 


that the money at Chaucer’s day was about 18 times the value of mo- 7 


ney of the fame denomination in our own. 


The amount, then, of © 


Chaucer’s penfion will be hd reprefented to our minds by an [ 


income of 24ol. a year. (P. 62. 
In 1369 


the war was renewed between France and England. [| 


Though this year was diftinguifhed by no great military lofs, it was | 


marked by two fignal domeftic calamities, the death of 
lippa and of the Duchefs Blanche. 
by his patron, Chaucer produced an eficedium, or funeral poem, 
called ‘* The Booke of the Duchefs.”” This poem is analyzed with 
our author’s ufual difcernment and good tafte ; but we cannot afford 
room to infert his obfervations. Mr. G. concludes from it that the 
poet was yet unmarried, and that he had courted the lady who was 
afterwards his wife for more than ten years. This lady’s name was 
Philippa, the daughter and co-heirefs of Payne de Rouet, or Roet, 


Queen Phi- | 
On occafion of the lofs fuftained © 


a native of Hainault, and king at arms for the province of Guienne. [ 


She had been DoMICELLA, or maid of honour, to the Queen, and, 


probably, fo long deferred gy by fuit from relu&ance to quit | 


7 


the fervice of her royal miftrefs. 
thinks, that their marriage took place as foon after the death of the 

ueen as the a laws of decorum, and the ideas of female deli- 
eacy would allow. He prefumes that it could not have been later 
than 137@, when Chaucer was 42 years of age. 


The name of Chaucer's wife's fifter was Catherine, who was at- | 


ta 


e may naturally infer, Mr. G. § 
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tached to the perfon of the Duchefs Blanche, and afterwards became 
the governefs of her daughters. The father of thefe ladies was pro- 
bably not rich, but he was a knight, anda man of honour. His 


daughters muft have been highly accomplifhed. By the younger our 


oet was progenitor of the Earl of Lincoln, who was, by Richard 
the Third, declared prefumptive heir to the crown of England. The 
fortune of the elder filter, whois famous by the name of Catherine 
Swinford, was extraordinary. She was firit the wife of Sir Hugh 
Swinford ; then the miftrefs, and at laft the wife of John of Gaunt, 
by whom fhe was great-grandmother to Margaret Countefs of Rich- 
mond, the mother of eats VII. and, confequently, anceftrefs to 
all the fovereigns who, fince ihe year 1485, have fat on the Englifh 
throne. 

Soon after the retreat of the Black Prince from Spain, the cele- 
brated Du Guefclin replaced the crown of Caflile on the head of 
the Baftard of Tranftamare, who having taken his brother Peter pri- 
foner, aflaffinated him with his own hand. Peter left behind him 
two Princefles, who remained in Aquitaine, as hoftages or guefts, 
from the time when their father, accompanied by the Black Prince, 
fet out for the purpofe of recovering his kingdom, In 1371, the 
broken ftate of the Black Prince’s health obliged him to take a final 
leave of Aquitaine, where he left the Duke of Lancafter his lieu- 
tenant. The Duke, partly a€tuated, we may fuppofe, by pity for 
thefe diftreffed Princeifes, and partly, it is probable, by fentiments 
of ambition, took with him his brother, Edmund of Langley, Earl 
of Cambridge, and waited on them intheir retirement. The confe- 
quence was a double marriage ; and fhortly after the Duke of Lan- 
cafter, in right of his wife, aflumed the title of Kinc or CASTILLE, 

The Duke of Lancatfter, itis to be obferved, is one of our author’s 
favourite characters ; but his conduét, on this occafion, is cenfured 
with much, and we think with very undeferved feverity. Mr. G. 
condemns itas both impoliticand immoral. Its immorality we cannot, 
we confefs, perceive. On the contrary we deem it ftrictly defenfi- 
ble, and certainly much more fo than She other a@tions of Gaunt, 
which Mr. G. commends. ‘The Princefs, as Mr. G. allows, was 
“* LEGITIMATE heir to the throne of Caftille.” (P. 107.) The 
claim of Gaunt was therefore well founded, and, by confequence, 
NOT IMMORAL, Of its policy Mr. G. feems to judge from the 
event; John of Gaunt never obtained poffeffion of Caftille, and 
therefore his attempts to obtain it were impolitic. But as Gaunt was 
honourable, brave, and humane, Mr. G. we prefume, will be ready 
to admit that, if he had fucceeded, his fuccefs would have been 
equally creditable and happy for the people of Caftille. With fome 
fentiments here expreffed by our author we heartily concur. ‘ Go- 
vernment,” he fays, ** is a topic of complicated and delicate texture. 
No confent, as fome theorifis, have idly imagined, gives birth to its infti- 
tution ; yet it depends moft intimately upon the temper, the preju- 
dices, and the opinions of thofe for the benefit of whom it ought - 
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be condufted.” (P. 199.) Than thefe principles nothing, we con- 
ceive, can be more found. But our ingenious author thus proceeds : 
“© What was the Duke of Lancalter to the Spanith nation? The 
majority of then fcarcely knew of his exiience ;, or, if t! hey did, felt 
as much inclination to be g verned by an et nitlary feom the Grand 
Lama of Tartary, as by him.” Of the truth of this allertion we 
are by no means convine Mr. G. weare fare, could not snow it 
to be true: nor is it, indeed, conliftent wita what he himfelt athirms 
to have been, ata fubfequent period, at leaft, the difpolition of a 
great part of the kingdom. ‘* A confiderable portion of the Cafi- 
lians,” fays Mr. G. ce regarded wh: fitle of his (Gaunt 's) contort, 
the levitimate heir to the throue of that-kinydom, as facred.”” (P. 494.) 
This, indeed, is fpoken of them in 1386, filteen years ater Gauat’s 
marriage, when he undertou’ an expedition ty Spain to contend tor 
the kingdom, to wiich he laid claim. | Bot it.dves nor appear to us 
that the people of Cattille, confidered as a nation, ever willin gly 
and cordially fubmitted to the government ot franttamire. The 
tollowing is as ftrange a fentence as we haveever red. ** This gene- 
rous people, with a prejudice congenial to the human mind, preterred tor 
their fovereign a baffard and a regrcide, born among them, and de- 
fcended from the race of their kings, to the moit vallant and blame- 
lefs prince on earth, of whom they had no knowle ‘dye, snd who 
could not enter into their peculiarities.” (i. 109.) If tis wos reall 
the cafe, the Caitillians of that day greatly refembled the French of 
this ; and we certainly think that, as fat as the 'y theinfelves were con- 
cerned, John of Gaunt was worfe aien 3 idly emp! oyed when he a\tempt- 
ed to deliver them from fuch a yoxe. Buc we fee not with what pro- 
pricty our author, on that account, aati them generous ; nor can we, at 
all, agree with him in thinking thit, ‘ in this great crifis of the life 
of John of Gaunt, he evinced the mo.i eflential deficienc es o! charac- 
ter.” (ibid.) In fhort, we are forry to be obliged to fay, that this 
whole tirade (as our author would fpeak) feems intended as a philip- 
pic againtt hereditary monarchy, and as a kind of compromite with 
our author’s former friends. 


(To be continued. ) 


Modern Literature: a Novel, in Three Vo/umes. By Robert Biffet, 
L.L.D. Pp.g78. Longman and Rees. 1804. 


N his Preface, Dr. Billet has beftowed more pains than the fubje& 

was worth, in deprecating any application of the charaéters which 
appear in his work to particular ‘individuals. A novel writer mult 
take nature for his guide, and his materials muft be drawn from 
obfervations on real life. If his pittures difplay the hand of 
a matter, the refemblance will be eafily recognized; and the plea- 
fure of application is not one of the leaft which the reader derives 
from the perufal of the book. It is, therefore, tmpolituc to forewarn 


him that the charaéters to be caltuiced are al! the creatures of fi€tion; 
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fuch warning damps the aidour, reprefles the curiofity, and deftroys 
the intereft,; which it is the bufinefs of the author to roufe, to flimulate, 
and tu incteafe. Nor is it more neceffary tham it is politic. The 
novel writer’s-moto thould be, ‘ Qui capit alle facit,” and this 


fhould be his only aniwep ta any wounded. proflagate, or officious 


fool, who, feeing his_own yices, or his own folly faithfully pourtrayed, 
chufes to conclude that he fat for the pi€ture bimfelf. We perceive, 
however, that this-excefs of eautiop, inour author, arofe from the ap- 
plication or mifapp!:catién of-various-charafters in his firft novel, 
“ Douglas, or the, Highlander3”’ which was reviewed in our filth 
volume. Yet he was not to learn that the gadéed jade will wince. 

The fubjeét of the prefeat work, as. our readers will perceive, 
from its title, opens a sich and capacious field for oblervation, 
animadverfion, and comment, into which the Doétor occafionally 
takes an extenfive range. ‘His hero, a young man of relpettable 
family but {mall foriune, is dettined to rife to eminence by the labours 
of his pen; and hence an opportunity 1s afforded of introducing him 
to literary charaéiers, and to their employers ; and of explaining thei 
different qualifications and purfuits. But though this be the leading 
feature of the novel, it is not rendered fo prominent as to mar the 
intereft of the ftory, which is fkiltully preferved by probabie incidents, 
as to prevent the exhibition of other charatters, which are copied 
from nature, and are ably drawn. 


“ One kind of fyfiem,” fays the author, in his preface, “ of which the 
moft numerous portion cannot be called literary, but that has an extenfive 
influence on certain departments of the literature of the times, I have not 
failed to confider, that is Methodifm, efpecially itinerant. There have 
been very able men, and, I believe, al'o, worthy men, among Methodilis; 
and I doubt not, but there are more able, and many good men, partiall 
tinged with that theory. Having the utmoft refpect for fuch dilciples of 
any Chriftian (cét, I, neverthele!s, can plainly fee, not only the tendency, 
but retult, of certain theological docirmes, which not all, but many of, the 
Methodilts profels to admit. Vilionaries of that cla!s (or if not villondries, 
what is much worle, hypocrites) profe!s to follow different gutdes from 
reafon, confcience, and genuine Chriftianity, interpreted by reafon, and 
the tenor of the Scriptures, and applied by canicience. To the implicit 
votaries of faith, without works, 1 object, becaufe to the implicit votaries 
of faith without works, reafon and conicience, obvioully, and the Scriptures 
expre(sly, objeét; and becaute experience demoniirates, that this chimera 
is not only mad, but mifchievous. I farther cenlure a praétice frequent 
among that fect, of grofly ignorant men, circulating through the country, 
and pretending to infiru@ mankind. This is the moft dangerous, becauie 
not merely an adventure of an individual vagabond, foolith or frantic, but 
connected with a principle diffufed through many of the feét, that there @iH 
exills among theie brethren, a divine in‘piration, which every found theo- 
logian knows to have ceafed in the early ages of the Chriltian difpenfation. 
Ignorant venders of nonfenle or miichief | have not fpared: I have repre- 
lented an itinerant clown, a preacher of Methodilm, in thofe circumftances 
which reafon may eafily conne@ with s#ch dotrines and talents; and which 
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experience has woefully thewn to be clofely connected with fuch doGrines 
and talents.” 


Speaking again of methodiftical miffionaries, in a fubfequent part 
of the work, he fays, 


“ Firft, unhinging moral principles by the all-fufficiency of faith, and 
the ufefulnefs of virtuous condu@, they open the way for the uncontrolled 
dominion of paffion: fecondly, mflaming the heart with a fanatical enthu- 
faim, they facilitate enthufiafms of other kinds; and as the paftors have an 
abfolute influence over the minds of their -votaries, itinerant preachers, 
either {pontaneous or miffionary, are in the country deemed more effectual 
and fuccefsful minifters of fedition and profligacy than packmen, ftrolling 
players, gypties, or any other fraternity of vagabonds.” 


There is, unhappily, but too much truth in this obfervation ; and 
we are glad to find that in another novel, which the author has in 
great forwardnefs, he means to treat the fubje€t of Methodifm more 
at large. We recommend him carefully to confult Bifhop Laving- 
ton’s book on the enthufiafm of Methodifm, &c. and Mr. Polwhele’s 
recent publications on the fame fubjeét; all of which will fupply him 
with many ufeful materials. 

In his animadverfions on the lower clafs of novel-writers, male and 
female, whofe light and whofe heavy produétions encumber the 
fhelves of our circulating libraries, and conftitute one of the principal 
ftudies of the beaux and belles, who in the fummer exchange the fmoke 
of London for the breeze of the fea, our author is fufhciently fevere. 
Thefe are followed by fome brief but forcible remarks on a clafs of 


writers who {prung up about thirty years ago. 


“ About this time a new fpecies of writings began to make its appear- 
ance in works of fancy, and proteffed imitation of life and manners. Le 
Sage and Fielding had carried the exhibition of human nature and pafhions, 
the manners and characters of the times, to a degree of perfe€tion that has 
not been equalled, and fcarcely could be furpailed. Mifs Burney, pnr- 
fuing the fame track, but pofletling greater originality of genius, introduced 
an extentive variety, not refembling Fielding in detail, but like him, copy- 
ing from life—excelling in ttrength of delineation and in humour of co- 
louring. Lefs comprehentive in range, but acute in obfervation, pictue 
refque in defeription, interefting in tale, impreflive in character, and pa- 
thetic in incident, fituation, and feeling. Charlotte Smith headed a different 
fpecies of jult reprefenters of conduct, charaéter, and patlion. From the 
firong, but (omewhat coarfe and farcical fatire of a Roderick and honett 
Strap, to the delicate tenderne/s of Adclina, Emeline, and Godolphin, the 
various Clailes of the comic epopee, appear to have been exemplified by 
matierly writers, all adhering to exiiling or probable archetypes. The Re- 
cels and Emma Corbet, verging to the province of Melpomene rather than 
Thalia, are {ill imitations of probability. Genius, ardent after novelty, 
will fumetimes leave an old road, not becaule it may not lead it to its jour- 
ney’s end, but becaufe it is old. ‘There was at this time.a great difpofition 
to literary innovation, that thewing itfelf on fubjects of ferious reafoning, 
religion, morality, and. politics, was allo wanifelt in works of amufement. 
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Conception far out-went a@ual exiftence and experience. The objeé of 
ingenuity appeared to be to enchain and petrify by aflonifhment more than 
to allure by pleafure, impel by profit, or guide by wifdom, There was a 
very prevalent difpofition to quefiion eftablifhed truths, and to tranfcend 
admitted probabilities ; and while ferious pretenders to philotophy propofed 
new principles and rules for governing focial and political man, literary 
dilpenfers or amufement alfo chalked out a new fyttem of tales and exhibi« 
tions, and inftead of the probable, frequently fubftituted the marvellous. 
Some perfons of great genius began, and others followed this {tyle of writ- 
ing. The Eloife of Rouileau rendered it very popular on the continent. 
It glided along all the excentricities and eafy extravagance of the French 
ingenuity, and was dragged through all the fiudied wildnefs of German 
labour. Genius relieved the marvellous by the probable, introduced its 
fanciful beings in circumftances which, diminifhing or overpowering the in- 
credible, gave full force to the appearance; while pains-taking dulnefe 
never failed to introduce fuch adjunéts and appendages as broke the {pell, 
and (hewed the improbable abfurdity. Shakef{peare could manage a ghott ; 
but if he introduced a ghoft, he brought fuch a being dilcovering a foul and 
unnatural murder, not amufing himlelf with a tune onan organ. This new 
ityle of writing, or old romance revived, generated or regenerated in France 
or Switzerland, received its clothing from the literary taylors of Germany ; 
and a ponderous garb it was containing the heavy armour and e cutcheons, 
and heraldic blazonry of the feudal times, and the motley patch-work of 
modern illuminifm. It obtained, from its uncouth enormity, the name of 
the Gigantesque. If dexterity or {kill happened, at any time, to betake them- 
felves to this {pecies of exhibition, they excited a horror and amazement, 
which, for a time, might fufpend the faculties of the reader, but the grofs 
improbability {oon dilpelled the peception ; but it was referved for Englith 
genius fo to temper the marvellous with the probable, and fo to mingle Both 
with the pleafing and pathetic, as to hurry on the reader wherever the 
writer chofe. Such were the refleAions of our hero, when the ‘ Romance 
of the Foreit’ was firft fent for his critical examination, The able and in- 
ventive author chufing a different traét from a Burney and a Smith, and 
accommodating herfelf to the growing talie for the gigantefque, admitted it 
with the modifications of judgment in her fcenery and machinery, but did 
not chufe it as the ground-work of her fiory. The actual tale is natural, 
and during the age and manners which the defcribes, is probable. No 
obje@ is actually prefented which was not within the compals of knowa 
exiftence at the time. The impretlions, though arifing from imaginary be- 
ings, were natural in the characters and fiate of mind reprefented. An in- 
nocent and inexperienced girl, dejected with the confcioufnels of her defli- 
tute fituation, conceiving herfelf the victim of villany and treachery, where 
the for a time had expertenced protection, torn from the man that the loved, 
and apprehentive of violence from the man that the hated, in a vaft and 
defolate edifice, which the had recently difcovered to be the fcene of mur- 
der, hearing noifes at the {till hour of midnight, is perfectly confonant to na- 
ture. in apprehending a vifitation from the apparitions of the dead, The 
fears which difturb tne marquis, and drive him from the abbey, the feene of 
confcious murder, is perfectly confonant to the feclings of enormous guilt. 
La Motte, vaciilating between the depravity of habitual indulgence ripened 
into profligacy, and the remains of honourable and virtuous feclings, b, 
temporary impulfe driven to a crime, but by the remnants of humanity be 
om 
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from hardened atrocity, is a character at once watural and inftructive, and 
very forcibly pourtray s the proclivity of ple ‘alurable vice. Uhe pailions, 
characters, and manners, are in this production waturcl, Rriking, aud ims 
preilive ; the fable m its principal con{tituents, tf fic iently probable to mite- 
reft the reader in the fortunes ot ihe aciors; the de Icriptions o; external na- 
ture, perhups too exuberant; butit is the exuberance of genus prompted 
by tatre and fenfibilily, exquifitely ulceptible of the beauties ot nature ; 
fhe cannot jefirain her fancy trom e xpatiating on fubjects which hive athord- 
ed to herfelf (o delightful fenfations and images. Her marvelous is, not 
amprobable. Such were the critical reflections of our hero on his examina- 
tion of thls novel, together with the tafe of the times, when it ntade its ap- 
nee. He predicted, however, that attempted imitation, by in erior 
enius, would inundate the public with monttrous ficlions, ‘bearing no re- 
fembiance to any thing that ever cxilied in any age or country, and, as it 
aiterwards appeared, he was not m.ftaken im his prophecies. 


This is found and able criticifm. To trace the hero of a novel 
through his “ hair-breadth "{capes,” and varied adventures, is a tafk 
which a Reviewer cannot be expeéted to perform. All he can do ts 
to {eleé&t fome detached paflages as [pecimens of the author’s fenti- 
ments and ftyle, and to give a general character of the work itfelf, 
An excurfion to Brighton affords an opportunity for deferibing the 
amufeiments of that place of falhionable refort; of reprobating fome 
indecent praétices which prevail there in the article of bathing; and 
of expofing the indelicacy of modern drefs. A trip to Bath fupplies 
a fimilar occafion for the difcuffion of fimilar topics. And as much 
has been faid ot quacks out of the church, it is bu fair to exhibit the 
— of a quack iv the church, which attraéis the attention of cur 

ero (Hamilton) during his vilit to Bath. 


“Do you know that clergyman,’ faid Hamilton, ‘that is walking -be- 


tween two ladies on the op polite tide of the room?’—* Very well, he is one 
of our molt popular preachers, a very different praétitioner in his prote 4hon 
from Blunderbuls, and per! ectly thilled in hitting the prevailing tafe. The 


tofeffional excellencies of our great theatrical performers are fo extremely 
ampretlive, that bold adventurers tn divinity, fecing the efficacy of tone and 
getiure | in this (tage, Jave undertaken ta dramatize the pulpit; and this is one 

of the moft fucce/sful ators. He has a fine voice, both as to tone and « 
dence, and thereby pl a'es fuch lafiionab’e hearers as judge of pee at 
Bpon the pri inciple of the opera. He has graceful attitudes, and therefore 
is ple afing to church-going conndifleurs in dancing; he has fine action, the 
tee-faw of hands, with his right the touch of the heart, at once difplaying 
his feeling and his diamond ring; he cries at the proper plac e, that is, where 
the gap im the (entence requires fuch afupplement. Thefe movements are 
extremely delightiul to fuch theatrical copnoiiieurs as regard, in the pulpit, 
ftage-trick more than the rea! exhibition of nature, truth, and fenfe. He is, 
befides, famed for elocution, and delivers common place remark with fucha 
degree of impretjivenefs, as to pafs, with the bulk of hearers, for the pro- 
Boundelt wiidom, and molt ene: igetic eloquence. He thereby delights the 
many volaries of {pouting, and trequenters of debating focieties. Such a 
delicac y is (oO very efficacious as, ina great degree, to luperfede the necef- 
fity of genius, learning, and cloquence; even elegant compofition is not 
requillté 
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requifite: indeed, how can one compofe without materials: all that is re. 
quiite in the language, is the mufical melody of the feveral periods, with 
out any difpofition, or connection, or adjutiment of parts to the whole. 
There are other ingredients in his dicourtes that are extremely fuitable to 
the prevailing tatie, the whine of fentiment, and the vagaries of de{cription, 
which are peculiarly pleating to the novel-reading clals of church-goers. 
You have the ‘ tender ties of aflection, delicious endearments, {weet reci- 
procations of love,’ all as animated as in the tales of Derwent Priory, Sir 
Harry Clarendon, or any other effufion of the Gallimatia preis. Befides 
his hair, to tkilfully matted and baked, his white cambric handkerchief, and 
his opera-glais, announcing a beau, naturally attract the regard of the belles, 
Your popular preachers are moreover men of ftature, and the fame figures 
that are im requelt in the pulpit, are chiefly fought to and behind a carriage, 
and would allo have been choice acquifitions to Serjeant Kite ; and he that 
is born to be fix feet high, is born to be a greatman. With fo many quali+ 
fications, you may depend on it, Mr Gillyflower, the clerical haclequin 
before us, would outiirip in favoura Horfeley, a Watton, a Blair.’—* 1 can 
hardly think that,’ taid our hero.—*‘ Cannot you,’ replied Manchefier: 
‘pray whether is Belvidera and Lady Randolph, or Mother Shipton and 
General Jackoo, molt highly prized ?” 


That fuch Gillyfswers are occafionally to be feen in our churches 
it would be folly to deny, though it be wifdom to lament, Bur, at 
the fame time, it is but juftice to add, that the wonder is, that, in a 
body to numercus, f» few are to be feen, and not that fo many are to 
be found, It is not, indeed, every mind that can draw the line be- 
tween languid infipidity and coxcombical affectation ; between vapid 
coldnefs and boiiterous vehemence. We are free to admit that the 
eloquence of the pulpit isnot fufficiently an object of {tudy with our cle- 
rical ftudents ; the fault hes with our Univerfities ; and we cannot but 
think that cur p:oteflors of divinity would employ their time much 
better, and in a m.nner more confiftent with their character and 
deftination, in devifing and applying a remedy to this growing evil, 
which is highly mifchievous in its effets, than in fuperintending 
printing-preffes or bible warehoufes, ‘That a man, who has patied 
the firft forty or fifty yeais of his life in a cloifter, and who has no 
knowledge of the world but what he has acquired from books, thould 
be rude in his manners, cold in his conceptions, and frigid in his dee 
liverv, is no more a fuojeét of furprize than that the unfortunate 
nuns of France, whom the revolutionary banditti turned loofe upon 
the world, fhould be ftrangers to the language sud habiis of fafhron- 
able life. But the defe&t of which we comp'tin is in the education 
ittelf, No pains are taken to render our clerical fludents acquainted 
either with the principles or the practice of pulpit c!oquerce, and 
that fuch knowledge is not of confequence, no one, we fuipeét, will 
be rath enough to contend. 

Returning to Literary Quacks, our author gives a juft defcription 
of one of thoie beings who are employed, by the proprietors of our 
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diurnal prints, to direét the tafte, and to inform the judgment, of the) 


public. 
« The generofity of the Englith, notwithftanding the dittinguifhing good 


fenfe of the nation, renders them peculiarly liable to impofiure. Hencef 
ariles a temptation to quacks of every kind, and numbers of that {pecies§ 


arife that know no more of what they ptolels, than Drs. Solomon and Bro- 
dum know of medicine ; the coal-heaving teacher of methodi{m knows of 
morality and religion; or the miflionary jugglers, who pefier Scotland, and 
endeavour to fow difcord, do of the golpel of peace; or the hymn manufac- 
turers for the Evangelical ~_— know of fenfe and poetry; or Dr, 
Dicky Scribble of the many and every fubje€&t which he undertakes to han- 
dle. In literature, quackery ts not lefs common than in vending either pills 
or methodiitical exhortations, A fhopkeeper or mechanic finds his craft not 
an{wer his purpofe, he takes to the literary line, begins with collecting the 
lower branches of intelligence fer new(papers, enquires whofe horfe ran 
away in Hyde Park, what chaife was damaged by a ftage-coach on the road 
between Kentith-town and Mother Redcap’s, what drunken bricklayer 
fought with a drunken blackfmith near the Jew’s Harp. Thefe articles re. 
viewed and refpelt by the editor, coftitute the firft ftep of the literary novis 





tiate. Next he icrapes acquaintance with footmen; when grand dinners,j 


routes, balls, or alfembligs are beftowed, he attends in the halls, takesa 
lit of the company, and in his report informs the public, among many di- 


ftinguithed aes oe of both fexes, we particularly noticed the following,§ 


&e. &c. Going from place to place, our scholar may, in the courfe of an 


evening, acquire a great variety of fuch earning, This is amore advanced! 


pot, but there are higher in ftore; he is next promoted to be nomenclator 


of the perfons who refort to court. He makes acquaintance with the yeo? 


men of the guards, they, on /rofer application, repeat to him the names;f 


on the ttairs he enlarges his acquaintance with footmen, and is able to pick 
up ancedotes of families; he learns who and who are together, and becomes 
fuch an adept in compofition as to drefs out a bit of fcandal. He is able to 
fetch and carry for Blackball, and, befides his periodical Jabours, can venture 
a little in the anecdote way. Having become well acquainted with fafhion- 
able faces, he is next fent to the theatres, and by reading the new({paper 
criticilms becomes fomething of a critic himfelf. To extend his views ol 
dramatic literature, he betakes himlelf to the Garrick’s Head, and becomes 
a humble littener of the players, afterwards retails their jokes as his own; 


there he forms his ellimate of dramatic poetry, fiudies the dramatic centor,™ 


and becomes a theatrical critic. Perhaps now he may rife to be a parlix 
mentary reporter, and if he do, of courfe be becomes a political philofopher 
and a itatelman; and in thofe days when debating focieties were in vogue, 
he was allo an orator, or we iiill may be, if admillible, to public meetings, 
efpecially thofe in which dinner and wine precede deliberation and elo 
quence. Now he undertakes political eflays, or even pamphlets; beholé 
our journeyman, without any learning, human or divine, fet up for an au 
thor, and many are fuch members of the republic of letters.” 


Rifing on the fcale of authors, Dr. B. defcribes thofe of highet 
pretenfions, and of higher attainments ; and introduces his hero to 
writers who flourifhed, or rather who wrote, at the commencement! 


of the French Revolution, This part of the work is valuable, as 
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is ftored with judicious obfervations, ufeful refleQions, and acute 
criticifm. In fupport ot this opinion, we fhall extract two or three 
aflages.. Alter noticing the predifpofing caufes which enfured to 
Paine’s Rights of Man an extenfive cree. Pn he thus procecds :-— 


« Many were dabblers in what they fuppofed metaphytfics, for whom 
Paine provided his diftinctions and definitions, in fuch a way as to give 
them a notion, that when they were repeating his words, they were pour- 
ing forth philofophy. He betiowed on them, with a liberal hand, his ime 
prescriptible rights, organization, general will, attaint upon principles, and many 
other phrafes, from which his votaries thought themfelves as much inftruct- 
ed, as the under grave-digger in Hamlet fuppofed himfelf from the learned 
diftinctions of the upper. Toa man who thould eftimate the probable re- 
ception of opinions, folely by their truths, it would appear extremely won- 
derful how {fo nonfentical jargon came ever to have any currency. Recol- 
lection of hiftory, however, and attention to mankind, prevents furprife, 
that even Paine’s declamations were applauded. Hlittory, indeed, and even 
the hiftory of our own country, fhews us, that Tom Paine, extravagant as 
he is, is far from being new. Our hero remarked, that there was a won- 
derful refemblance between Tom Paine and John Cade; Jack maintained 
the fame doctrine of equality and rank, and as he could not raile himfelf to 
the level of men of merit and abilities, his next beft expedient was to pull 
them down to his level. Shakefpeare, who fo thoroughly knew the human 
mind in all its vagaries, defcribes John Cade, John Holland, George Be- 
vis, &c. as {peaking not only the fentiments, but almo/t the very language 
which Paine has fince ufed. Says Paine, “ All men are equal; all artificial 
diliinétions, fuch as rank, title, and corporate bodies, are contrary to natu- 
ral equality, and the rights of man!” Hear we John Holland and George 
Bevis. 

“ Holland, Weill, I fay, ’twas never a merry world in England fince 
gentlemen came up. 


“ Bevis. O milerable age! Virtue is not regarded in handicrafi{men. 
“ Holland. The nobility think {corn to go in leather aprons, 
“ Bevis. Nay more, the King’s council are no good workmen. 


“ Holland. True, and yet it ts faid—labour in thy vocation: which is 
as much as to fay, let the magiftrates be labouring men, and therefore shall 
WE be magistrates.” 

“We may obferve a vaft fimiliarity of policy between John Cade him ‘elf 
and Tom Paine. Says Paine, ‘ Down with your lords and commons, and 
kings and bifhops, dettroy them all: pull down your univer(ities, and ca- 
thedrals, and corporations; down, down with them ail!’ Cade had long 
before anticipated the fame exhortations. ‘ Go, (lays he,) and fet Lon- 
don-bridge on fire; and, if you can, burn down the tower too.—Go, fome, 
and pull down the Savoy; ‘others to the Inns of Court; down with them 
all.— Burn all the records of the realms; »y mouth shall be the Parliament of 
England, and henceforward all things shail be in common.’ 

“ The arguments of Tom Paine were totally inapplicable, not only to 
this, but to any exilling fociety. The propoled experiment could not be 
tried but among favages; and among them equality could not long be pre- 
ferved. The firong, the courageous, aclive, and enterprifing, would have 
the means of fubfiftence, accommodation, and fecurity, in a greater degree, 
than the feeble, the timid, the inert, and indolent. This abfurdity eafily 
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ecaped detefion the clafs of readers among whom the work was mof 
fiudioutly circulated. When John Cade propofed that the conduit thould 
run with claret for the fi. ft year after his tubvertion of the exifting govern- 
ment, John Holland and George Bevis were not firuck with the impotti- 
‘bility of the propolal being put in execution, but delighted with the idea 
that they might now drink wine, and be as great as lords. ‘ Be brave, 
then,’ fays Cade, ‘ for your Captain is brave, and yows REFORMATION. 
‘There tha!l be, in England, feven halfpenny loaves fold for a penny; the 
three-hoop’d pot fhall have two hoops; and I will make it felony to drink 
fmall-beer! All the rea'm fhall be in common, and in Cheaptide thall my 
palfrey go to grafs. And when I am king, asking I will be—(4/.. God 
fave your majelty!)—there fall be no money; ace fhall eat and drink on 
my ‘core; and [I will apparel them ate in one livery, that they may 
agree like brothers, and worthip me their lord.’ Cade’s admirers were, no 
doubt, delighted at the thought of having meat, drink, and raiment, at free 
coli, and in their joy forgot to enquire how Cade was to have means of {o 
extenfive beneficence. As Paine, as well as Cade, vowed reformation, every 
one’s fancy framed reforms in what particularly concerned himfelf: the jour- 
neyman flioemaker found that hitherto his wages were in proportion to his 
work ; through Tom Paine he expected great wages with very {mall work, 
The amateurs of gin and whifky expecied, that through Tom Paine the re- 
venue would be abolifhed, and they would have their tavourite beverage at 
lefs cofi. The divifion of property, too, many of them expected would not 
only leflen their work, and increafe their favourite enjoyments, but enable 
them to live and revel without working at all. In thort, weaknefs, and ig- 
norance of underflianding, vanity, pride, love of idlenefs, and luxury, and 
the hope of plunder, concurred with the active and incetlant endeavours of 
democratic underlings, in rendering fo extravagant, impudent, ablurd, and 
mifchtevous, a publication palatable among numbers of the lower ranks. 
Diicontent, icant hatred of a government in which they themfelves 
were not promoted according to their fancied merits, made others encourage 
the writings and principles of Paine, however much they might have de- 
tpiled his ifliterature and tophiliry.” 

It may not be inappofite to remark here, that, during the late Elec- 
tion for Midd'elex, Sir Francis Burdett was reprefented by his friends, 
and, we believe, by himfelf, as an enemy to a// taxation; of courfe it 
muft be meant that if his plans fucceeded, ‘* The revenue would be 
abolifhed ;” the Baronet, therefore, mult not be furprized at finding 
himf.1f placed in the fame circle with Thomas Paine, and John Cade. 
Thefe reficctions are followed by fome judicious remarks on other 
publications of the day, of fimilar tendency ; among thefe is the 4na- 
lytical Review, which iffued from the fame contaminated prefs as the 
Rights of Man, and to the annihilation of which we had the fatisfac- 
tion of contiibuting molt materially. Of the Godwintan Philofophy 
our author prefents us with a brief but mafterly analyfis, which we 
fhould be happy, did our limits allow us, to lay before our readers. 
But, this being impracticable, we can only extract the concluding re- 
Hections, earneftly recommending the whole paflage, which occupies 
nu uiconfiderable portion of the laft volume, to the attentive perufal of 
every defcription of readers :— 
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« Such de€trines and leffons made a very deep impreffion on the inferior 
votaries of literature. The ingenuity of the author rendered ab/urdity plau- 
fible in his theories, and poifon palatable in his inculcatiens. The perfec- 
tibility of man to be confummated by a political juftice, which fhould over- 
throw religion, government, property, marriage, good faith, patriotilm, and 
all the relative duties of fociety, was rung in an infinite number of changes. 
The {pirit of St. Leon was diffufed through books, and pamphlets, and pe- 
riodical publications, it met us at the theatre, Or popt on us in the form 
of novels, Catching as it went the follies of its various bearers, it babbled 
in {pouting clubs, howled from the tribune, or by its importunate prattle 
diflurbed the tranquility of private companies, So pernicious it is to com- 
mon fenie, realon, truth, virtue, order, and religion, when men of genius 
and learning employ their pens in {preading nonten/e, ablurdity, and falle- 
heod; vice, diforder, and trreligion, Ifa writer of this fort were to take 
a cool and difpaffionate view of the talents he has received, and the aéts 
which he has done, the amount might probably be, nature has beftowed on 
him a mind competent to the acquttition of valuable and deep knowledge. 
Infiru€tion and atliduity operating on thele gifts of nature, have enabled 
him to communicate his conceptions, thoughts, and difcoveries, agreeably, 
forcibly, and imprefiively. What has he done? He exhorted men and woe 
men to aveid the firit link of a rational community, marriage, and to mingle 
with promifcuous intercourle, according to temporary impulfe, and after 
the falhion of bealts. Reipe€ting their offspring, the next gem of civil fo- 
ciety, he exhorted them to detcend below beatis, which have a care jor their 
young. He initigated parents to dilregard their children, and children their 
parents; he carried his profcription of natural affection through the relation 
ot brother and fitier, Left this attempt to prevent the formation of a fae 
mily, and fo to arreli fociety in its firtt (tage, thould prove unfuccelsful, he 
attacked it in more advanced progrets, and endeavoured to de troy faith be- 
tweeh manand man, to profcribe adherence to promifes, to annihilate pro- 
perty, one of the great cements of fociety, and to bantth religion, the grand 
fecurity ofhuman happinels. His practical letions teach, that the re(traints 
on unmarried women are not conducive to the welfare of fociety ; that chaf- 
tity is not’a virtue, and concubinage a vice; that women are not likely to 
be better members of fociety, domeitic, civil, and political, for being conti- 
nent than prottitutes. He fet up an immoral and impious model for the 
lex, and if all women were to follow the example of his heroine, univerfal 
protligacy and irreligion would enfue. As far, therefore, as the literar 
authority and power of thefe writings reach, they tend to increafe debauch- 
ery and impiety. He has written a metaphylical work, of which the theo 
retical propolitions are chimerical, abfurd, and totally irreconcileable to hu- 
Man nature, as known to us by experience and indu@tion, the only guides to 
jut intelleGual and moral {peculation ; and the praétical doctrines, inculca- 
ted by precept and example, lead to the moft unwife and immoral conduct, 
and to confequences that will unhinge all domeitic, focial, civil, political, 
and religious fociety. Such will a fair and impartial review of his literary 
eflorts pretent to St. Leon the ufe and improvement of his talents and ac- 
Guirements. That he intended fuch confequences, [ by no mvans affert. I 
think it probable he did not. I fhould rather impute h:s work to an under- 
tianding fo perverted by a favourite hypothefis, as to be unable, however 
acute and ingenious on other fubjeéts, to diftinguith truth whenever that 


hypothefis was concerned. We have no realon to fuppole that St. Leon, 
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who is in private life faid not to be unamiable, would be guilty of fuch gra- 
tuitous wickednefs, as to be intentionally a firenuous promoter of the mot 
deliruCtive profligacy. But whatever his intentions may have been, the 
tendency is the lame. 

« Equally abfurd is the phyfical as the moral and political philofophy of 
the fingular St, Leon. What opinion can we entertain of a man who feri- 
oufly thinks that, at fome future period, the neceility of fleep to an animal 
may ceafe, who has even aflerted that death may be pofiponed at plealure ; 
who maintains that inanimate nature may move without any animate caule, 
and even “move to certain definite and beneficial purpoles; that a plough 
may till the ground without any direction from men, and aid from horles, 


or any otber animals; who, by confounding the qualilies and operations of 


matter and mind, would afford pretexts for an inference, that the univerle 
may exiftand be di:c&ed in its preient fyliem ant order without the guid- 
ance of an intelligent caule ; who has employed his ingenuity in endeavour- 
ing toetiabtith atheifm. Whatever may be St. Leon’s private habits of life, 
however temperate in pleafurable a or fair and equitable in his 
tranfactions of bufinels, his doctrines tend to dilleminate protligacy and ini- 
quity; and as his works are read in a much wider circle than his conduct is 
feen or known, the mifchtef of his precepts and exhortations is infinitely 
greater than the benefit of his example and practice. The author of the 
* Political Juttice,” and the biographical vindication of concubinage, from 
his agreeable and perfuafive mainer, has {fpread a great quantity of poifon, 
againit which feeble is the antidote to be found in the private life and con- 
veriation of St, Leon, 

“ That fingular theori{t no doubt pofleffes genius; fubtle indeed rather 
than folid and vigorous, fanciful and refining without being profound. Such 
a man generally fieers out of the walk of common fenfe and views, both the 
natural and moral world, through (ome other medium than plain oblervation 
and experience. . 

« The egcentric movements of St. Leon, have done all the evil that his 
powers and {phere would adit, It is true, he has not done nearly fo much 
evil as Roufleau, becauie though refembling the father of falfe morals and 
politics, in deviation trom common fenfe, impretlive as St. Leon is, he is 
far, very Jar beneath the author of Eloifa, in force and fertility of invention ; 
in extent of views, and in the fafcination of eloquence. The whole of his 
fceptical compofitions, (that is the chief part of his writings) have not done 
‘nearly to much evil as the few eflays of Hume, for promoting pyrrhoniim 
and infidelity ; becaufe acute and fubtle as St. Leon is, he is much farther 
beneath Hume in depth of philofaphy and powers of reafoning, than be- 
neath Roulleay in creative fancy and perfuafive eloquence ; and twenty 
pages of Hume could effeét more towards any purpole he chole, than a 
thouland pages of St. Leon; and St. Leon’s chief work is a mere expatiation 
on a principle of Hume, carried to greater extravagance than Hume himfelf 
ever attempted ; but as St. Leon has imitated Hume, in attempting to fap 
the foundations of morality and religion, let him remember that fuch writ- 
ings contiitute but a {mall part of Hume's literary labours ; and that he has 
left one work of uoufual magnitude replete with found wifdom, and (with 
certain exceptions) one uf the moft beneficial to mankind, that graced the 
eighteenth century. Meaning no fneering infult to St. Leon, I thall not af- 
fect to compare him to Hume, butimmealurably below that philofopher, as 
this ingenious {cjolilt may be, he is certainly a writer of very considerable 

efficiency, 
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efliciency. As he has hitherto employed his talents for the detriment of 
mankind, let him for once try to exeztthem for the benefit o! mankind. A 
very intereliing tale he has told to ditparage fair fame, and high confidera- 
tion tn the community; to vindicate thieves and robbers; and to inculcate 
that the inmates of jail for crimes, are more virtuous than the moft eminent 
characters in civil and political fociety; and that penal laws are an intole- 
rable grievance to freemen: in fhort, to confound all diitinétions between 
reputation and infamy, virtue and vice, innocence and guilt, Let him ene 
deavour to write a tale of equal interelt, to exhibit the neceilary connection 
between crimes and puniihment, to promote obedience to the laws ; and to 
advance virtue and religion. The attempt might be at firft aukward, but 
perfeverance and practice would ivon render it eafier; and St. Leon's 
powers are fully adequate to the tatk of impretiing fenfe and utility, os well 
as abfurdity and milchief.” 

From the fpecimens which we have exhibited, our readers will no 
doubt have perceived, that ** Mouern Literature” 1s not to be clafled 
among the ordinary novels of the day. It is indeed a work calculated 
not only to amufe but to inftruct. The ftory is interefting, the inci- 
dents are natural, and the characters well-fupported. What the re- 
flections and obfervations are with which it abounds, it is needlefs to 
{tate, after the copious extracts which we have made. It certainly 
will not detract trom the reputation which the author has acquired and 
delerved ; and, if he would learn to unbend fomewhat more than he 
does, his novels would become as attractive as they are inftrudtive. 

One word, at parting ; we were furprifed at finding Dr. B. adopt- 
ing the vile cuft'.m of the quacks whom he to properly ridicules, in 
the ufe of the French fubitantive promenade, which means neither 
more nor lefs than a walk; and the new-coined verb, to promenade, 
which is neither French nor Englifh. In the name of common fenfe, 
let not men of real learning and talents thus contribute to deprave our 


tafte and to corrupt our language. 


Letters written during a Tour through South Wales, in the Year 1803, 
and at other Times ; containing Views of the Hiftory, Antiquities, and 
Cuftoms of that Part of the Principality ; and inter/perfed with Ob- 
fervations on its Scenery, Agriculture, Botany, Mineralogy, Trade 
and Manufaétures. By the Rev. J. Evans, BA. &c. 8v. Pp. 
450. 8s. Baldwins. 1804. 


HE firft produétion of this very able and intelligent Tourift, con- 
taining an interefting defcription of North Wales, was reviewed 

in one of our former volumes *; and we were happy to find that Mr, 
Evans had been perfuaded to complete his account of the | rincipality, 
by undertaking the Tour of South Wales. The volume before us is 
fuperior in merit to its predeceflor ; becaufe, unmixed with thofe ob- 
jectionable remarks which we there found it our duty to reprove ; it 
may, indeed, be confidered as more peculiarly interefting to the An- 
tiquarian and the Botanift, but it is written in a ttyle fo correét and 
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* See Anti-Jacobin Keview, Vel. VIL. p. 402, 
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agreeable, and contains fo many pertinent and fenfible obfervations, 
onthe manners and the cultoms of the True Britons, that it cannot 
fail to be perufed with pleafure and profit by the general reader, The 
author takes occafion, in fome parts of his book, to correét the er- 
rors of preceding writers ; and it 1s tauch to te wifhed that all truly 
fcientific travellers would follow the fame practice, that the public 
might not be mifled, as it very frequently is, by the accounts of 
Tourifts who never quit their homes, and who fupply the want of 
knowledge, by the fertility of their imagination, Thus in the tollow- 
ing pallige, he corrects the blunder of Camden, in contounding Sen- 
gennith Cufile, on the banks of the Taaffe, with the Caftle of Caer. 
phyli ; aud expofes another mittake of Mr. Daines Barrington :— 


« The error committed by Camden, and other great antiquarians, of cons 
founding this with that of Caerphyli, arofe trom this circumttance, that after 
the d.lapidation of this, the other took the name of Sengennith; becaufe 
tianding in the Cantref bearing thisname. Hence the authority of the ever 
faithful, though obfeure hifiorian, Caradoc of Llancarvan, has been often 
queftioned, and a flur cafi upon his invaluable pages of Britith hiftory. 

« Had the Honourable Daines Barrington attended to the information he 

ives, and been better acquainted with the country on which he treats, he 
would never have aflerted, that if any catiles were built by the Welfh be- 
fore the reign of Edward 1. they could have been little more than fortificas 
tions of sods. Hle mentions the catiles built at an earlier period by the 
Normans and Flemings, and was it not probable, that the Wellh, if they 
polletied none before, would endeavour to raife fortifications to oppofe the 
inroads of thefe marauding foreigners? Had he been acquainted with the 
ditferent fiyles of architecture, and written from a¢iual obfervat:on, he 
would have found that the Welth not only had fortifications of sods, but cas- 
des, admirably fituated, ingenioully built, and as ably defended. [his was 
ove feated on a lofiy hill above the river, near the read leading from Caerdiff 
to Brecknock. On the north and welt it is defended by the fteep elcarp- 
rhent of the elevated {pot on which it fiands, and the deep ravine though 
which flows the Leiler Traafle; and on the fouth and ealt fides by a deep 
excavation cut in the native rocks; a mode of defence peculiar to Roman 
and Britith fortifications. The building appears irregular, approaching to 
a pentagonal fhape. Some wails, interlecting each other at right angles, 
form the advanced works without the trench. The whole covered about an 
acre of ground: Beneath the ruins, almoti buried, is a large circular Gothic 
room, about ot fect in diameter, adorned with twelve flat arches, in 
which were placed the doors and windows ; the roof is ‘upported by an um- 
bilical pillar, fimilar to the Chapter-houfe at Morgam. From this circum- 
fiance it has been fuppoled of Norman origin. But the quefon appears 
yet undecided, what fiyle was peculiar to the Normans; and whether what 
is ulually fo called, was not of much earlier date than the time of the Con- 
queror, (Vide Etays on Architecture.) However, at the period this cal- 
tle was repaired, for it appears to have been built before, there was an in- 
tercourre between the Normans and Welih, therefore, would probably 
adopt fome of their improvements, if not employ their artizans, in {uch alte 
rations and repairs,” 


We have afterwards an interefting account of Caerphyli Caftle, the 
ruing 
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ruins of which, Mr. Evans aflures us, ‘* more refemble the remains 
of a city, than a fingle edifice.” His view of this magnificent ftruc- 
tu'é, from its erection to its prefent {tate of dilapidation, draws from 
him thefe judicious reflections : 


Such are the changes of this tranfitory ftate. This caftle that has wit- 
nelfed its lords living in regal fplendour, exerciting the molt defpotic power, 
paid the moft abject fubmiiiion, and batking in the fun-thine of fortune; has 
again feen them fuddenly cait down from their envied elevation, and expe- 
riencing the fad reverfe of their former greatnefs ; their conduct loaded with 
reproach, and their perfons with execration, retiring under the ttrength of 
its walls for refuge from the perfecution of thofe very perfons who recently 
were defirous of their friendihip, and lavifh in their adulation. It has feen 
amonarch, the fon and heir of him whofe ambition it was to fubjugate 
Wales, and by whole prowels it was annexed to the crown of England—a 
monarch who afcended the throne crowned with the laurels and the victo- 
ries of his father, now flying to the very peeple to outrageoufly injured for 
protection! perfecuted by his enemies, and betrayed by his friends. And 
this proud and long important fortrefs, after thus for ages being the theatre 
ofno common fcenes, now itfelf funk into mfiguificance, and witnetling its 
own decay. A few goats browling on the buthes that vegetate in the cre- 
rices of its walls, ferved to point out its defertion— 

‘ Thus do thefe ivied-mantled ruins, 
Like hoary-headed age, nod o'er their own decay.’ 

«« My friend, the hiftories of caliles, towns, and nations; the hillery of 
man, are nothmng but the records of human calamities, the regifiers of hu- 
man woes, Thete, however, we fhall find are generally provoked by vices, 
and tend to the growth of virtue. Trials are calculated to invigorate the 
mind, previoully weakened by inaclivity andeale; and by a forcible appeal 
to the heart, they ailert the power, while they fan the flame of religion, fatt 
extinguithing in the fenfuality of profperity and peace. The convulfions of 
nature and the enormities of man, the war of elements and the tubverfion of 
ftates, are admirably dire@ed by the controuling power and intluence or 
Providence, for the great purpofe of tupporting the moral interetts of the 
world, and imprefling the mind with the truths of the Geipel.” 


The fame Chriftian fpirit will be traced in the followiny remarks 
on a church-yard near Lord Vernon’s park, at Briton Ferry; a {pirit 
fo oppofite to that which marks the productions of the pihilcfophical 
Tourifts of the prefent day : 


“ To the fouth of the park, embofomed in a native grove, fiands a {mall 
neat church of Llansawel. Nothing could exceed the emotions of awe and 
veneration excited in my mind by the air of feclufion and folemnity, appa- 
rent in this fequeltered place. For it is, without exception, the moft defi- 
rable cemetry [ ever beheld. Inclofed {o as to prevent the rude tread of 
brutal or unhallowed feet, and undilturbed by the premature intrufon of the 
unfeeling sexton, the facred athes of the filent dead may bere in ref} repofe. 
For here that pofthumous refpeét is paid to the bodies of departed friends, 
contiftent with the exalted hope we entertain of their being rai‘ed again, 
crowned with glory, and reanimated by their former inhabitaits; only pu- 
filled and exalted to a fate agreeing with their high and heavenly descent. 
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Few cofily monuments bedeck this truly elegant depofitary of the dead ; 
but a number of plain ftones with neat in{criptions, mark the interment of 
departed worth ; or befpeak the affection of furviving friends. Every grave 
is circum{cribed with the moft careful exactnels, and Flora’s gifts are taught 
to thrive within the neat inclofures. Fond fancy in her decorations has al- 
fumed a variety of forms; but all are appropiate, all are firi¢ily chatie. I 
feel myfelf among the dead! My mind ts become in uni‘on with the place. 
I reflect on the paft, I ruminate on the preseut; and the future feems as 
though it were prefent with me, I appear rivetted to the fpot, and my 
heart feems more than ever dilpofed to profit by the impretiive leiions the!e 
funereal emblems around me, are calculated to furnith.” 


The author’s vifit to Milford Haven gives rife to fome obfervat'ons 
on the neceflity of fortifying that important ftation, which, at a 
time when we have fo inveterate, and fo enterprifing an enemy to en- 
counter, feem entitled to particular attention. , 


“ But the importance of Milford to this realm, and the ferious confe- 
quences of its lofs, have not been fufficiently confidered, or more would 
have been done for its defence. It 1s the opinion of men of the firft mili- 
tary talents, that in cafe the French were ever to invade Great Britain, they 
would commence by a defcent on the coalt of Cardigan or Pembroke; en- 
deavour to throw the country into an alarm, and in the interim to fecure by 
redoubts the haven of Milford: or if they attempted to difmember Ireland, 
as lately they have done, they cannot hope ot fucceis while we have a 
navy, but by fecuring to themielves this harbour, According to the well- 
known proverb, though ancient, true, 


‘ He that England will win, 
Muft with Ireland begin.’ 


The Haven once occupied, they would foon put the town and caftle of Pem- 
broke in a tiate of defence, and we have feen what an important poft this 
was during the long contelis between the Englith and the Welth. The {oil 
about the Haven is fertile, yielding abundance of corn, and the creeks afford 
a confiant fupply of fith, objeéts of importance as a fupply for an invadin 
army; and it fiands well for receiving freth fupplies hens the north of 
France. And when it is further confidered, that there are in this county 
eighteen cafiles, many of which at an eafy rate might be repaired and put 
in a fiate fit for formidable defence, with numerous ramparts of earth and 
ditches thrown up on almoft inacceflible heights, forming impregnable 
places, were they once to get footing it would require a powerful force ef- 
fectually to diflodge them. In poffeflion of this Haven they would foon be 
matters of the feas, fo as to harafs our trade in the St. George’s and Briftol 
Channels; and be able to commit perpetual depredations on our weflern 
fhores. It is alfo fituate within seven hours sail of Waterford and Wexford ; and 
though our navy fhould {iill continue to be fuperior at fea, yet here they 
would find a fecure retreat from ftorms and defeat, as no land forces would 
be able to expel them, Thefe and many more weighty coniiderations were 
fubmitted to the Lords of the Admiralty, by the principal gentlemen of this 
county, fo early as the reign of Elizabeth, and often fince ; but the preca- 
rious flate of Ireland during the American war, and the dangerous fiate of 
it in the late horrid rebellion ; and the yet determined views of our invete- 
rate enemy France to alienate this portion of the Britih empire, place thele 
conliderations 
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confiderations in a much ftronger point of view, and afford additional rea- 
0% for confiituting this the séird, 1f not the frst of our naval fiations, Had 
this been made a rendezvous tor a few fail of the line and frigates during 
the late unhappy difturbances in that miferable country, the Denauhs army 
under General Humbert, would never have been able to have made good a 
landing, nor in ali human probability to have efcaped the vig. lance and zeal 
evinced by our brave admirals and coptaine on that memorabi le occafion, In 
contequence of the remonfirances to the admiralty aboveementioned, a fur- 
veyor and engineer by the name of /vy, was fent down to make oblervations 
on the capability and plan of defence, and give in his reports; but his ttay 
was (hort, and als lurvey ioon ended. There is a place now called the luy 
Jower. the refidence of a Mr. Williams, where report fays the voluptuous 
furveyor found a magnet of greater attraction than any profpec t of drftant 
fame; and an object of much more valued importance to himiell, than an 
which could be afforded by the future fecurity of the harbour of Milford. 

“In the year 1759, an act patled the houle for erecting fortific ations in 
the interior part of the Haven, as Peterchurch, Weli Lanyon, and Neyland ; 
not, it is faid, for preventing the enemy’s thips from entering the Have n, 
but to fecure the inward harbour, and to provide againtt dilirelles finilar to 
thole experienced at Cherbourg and St. Maloes during the war preceding 
the lafitwo. Tenthouland pounds were expended on the port of Neyland 
alone, which to this hour remains unfinithed. This expenfive chain of for- 
tifications has incurred much centure and ridicule, from their potition at the 
bottom or further end of an extenfive bay or haven, while the principal 
points remain undefended, When the job was accomplithed, the notion of 
their importance vanifhed, and the works have fince been neglected, and 
remain only to ihew the imbecility of the contriver, and the abiurdity of 
the plan. 

‘* Pofitions for annoyance or defence were perhaps never better under- 
fiood in this kingdom than they were centuries ago ; and the (cite of a caftle 
at Nangle would have pointec pos if the situation itself had noi, that {pot as 
the firttoan engineer, Indeed it did not elcape the eye of the viyilant ad- 
miniftration of Elizabeth. During the threatened invalion by the Spanith 
Armada, two forts were erected on the two points of Nangle and Dale, as 


may be feen in old Speed’s maps; but it does not appear they were ever: 


completely finithed, owing probably to the abundant fecurity and confidence 
derived from the total ove: throw of that formidable expe ‘dition by the prow- 
efs of our navy. The fituation, however, was well cholen, fince a vetlel 
by being obliged by thefe forts to bring to, before the is well in the mouth 
of the haven, may either drive afhore on the rocks and be loft, orat leaf by 
this means be unable to gain the harbour. A {mall fort allo might be ereced 
on the Stack, and another on Sandy Haven Point, which would command the 
entrance of the haven ; and not be liable to any objection from the prejudice 
that they would injure our own fhipping. Floating batteries alfo might 
ride in fafety below thole points. Of the neceflity of defending an outer as 
wellas inner harbour, the affair of Toulon 1s a fufficient reafon and exem- 
plification. With regard to the importance of this haven, its different 
roads and creeks, and luggefted improvements, I muft refer you to a very 
jadicious and interefting work.” (Lewis Morris’s Survey of the Coalfis and 
tarbours of Wales.) 


Agriculture appears to be very little underftood in the greater part 
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of South Wales; and the rooted prejudices of the farmer combine, 
with other incidental circumftances, to prevent the adoption of that 
mode of cultivation which would be highly beneficial, and to induce 
an obflinate perfeverance in a fyflem that impoverifhes the land, 
aad confequently the farmer. ‘Vhe evils arifing from hence, and the 
fatal caufes and confequences of the numerous emigrations which 
have enfued, are ftrongly and ably depicted by Mr. Evans; but, un- 
fortunately, the paflages are too lung for citation, The very intereft- 
ing account of the Cafile 6f Ragland we are compelled to omit for the 
fame reafon. In his geclogical obfervations the author difplays the 
fame correctnefs of judgment, and foundne(s of principle, as in his 
diicuffion of other topics. 


« The Theory of Buffon, which has been modified by Hutton, fuppofes 
that mouhtains, iflands, &c. have been formed by the expantive force of 
fubterraneous fires, aflitted from above by an enormous incredible force of 
compre ‘ion; and the lluttration is taken from folitary facts, fuch as the ex- 
ifience of lava, and other volcanic productions, thinly fcattered over the 
furface of the carth, and the appea ance of a new ifland called Lipari. 
But both the inclination and nature of the firata oppoie to fuch a theory the 
moti formidable objections. The {trata would, under the idea of elevation 
from expanfive fires, have been lifted in all directions, forming endlefs an- 
gles with each other, and never ailuming any thing lke uniformity of bear- 
ing or inclination, Whereas the rever(e is the fact. Much lefs thould we, 
as we do, frequently meet with extenfive firata in the plane of the horizon. 
Belfides, if fuch dl heat once generally exilfed, the marine exuvia would 
have bee in amorphous, reduced to lime; the foft argillaceous {trata would 
have been indurated; ‘thole of felunse, Or quariz, femi-vitrified; the coalan 
alkalt; and the lime a calx. The extreme fearcity of voltanic productions 
renders it highly os , and if they had been tufficiently numerous to 
effet the work, the earth, inflead of what it is, would have been one grand 
slag ; siratum — firatum, as we at pre ent dilcover in the vicinity of Ve- 
fuvius and Aktna, And further, on this hyyotnes is it is necellary to call in 
an encredible ima ginary Powe ‘N10 EXISTENCE, fo fire luce effi cts, which the operation 
of vistéle ana. lowed cause *, datly experience shews is madequate to accompli, 
flow much more natural and ealy the Mojaic account therefore, that the 
windows of heaven were open ed, the fountains of the great deep broken 
up; and by a falpenfion of the general laws of nature, whether of levity, 
aud gravity, or repulfion and compretlion, the waters covered the whole 
earth; and by the appointment of the fame laws they again refumed their 

wonted limits. 

** Jt is too common, I know, to prefer the {peculations of philofophers * 

to 
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* Thefe vain and ridiculous attempts to undermine the truth of Revela- 
tion, bsing to my recollection a reverie of the great alironomer Dr. Halley. 
Alter r puxaling himfell to no ufeful purpofe about the variations of the 
needle, and drawing up tables of the varrarions of the variations, he turned his 
attention to devile a Theory of the Earth. Having allumed the untenable 
principle, that the fea owes its faltnefs to the faline matter wafhed down 
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to the teftimony of the {eriptures; and the reveries of fuch men as Buffon 
and Haution to the writings of Motes. But it fhould be remembered, that 
Buffon was the pliant diiciple of Voltaire, a profeiled atheiit; that Hutton 
laboured to demon/irate the eternity of the world; and the Hebrew legilla- 
tor was influenced by Divine Infpiration. 

« Tt is no {ubject of wonder to the Chriftian, that the pride and arros 
gance fo natural to man fhould afect the clofet felf-fufficient philofopher, 
and induce him to propagate his impious {peculations, which not only tend 
to difhonour God, and annihilate a belief in his exifience, but to diliolve the 
bonds of {ocial order, and thus rob us of the fweetelt endearments of human 
fociety! Nay, alter endeavouring to deprive us of our birth-right, the pa- 
rental protection of the Deity, the un{peakable love of his incarnate Son, 
the afliftance and comfort of the Holy Spirit, and the hope of our ineflimable 
inheritance, What do they offer us in return for fuch conceflion ? Nothing. 
You mult not wonder, therefore, if [ turn, not only with difguft, but with 
horror, from fuch philofophers, who, though palpably convicted of inabi- 
lity, are ever labouring to enlift our reafon under the banners of {cepticifm ; 
though continually beaten, yet are as confiantly rallying, and with their old 
objections often refuted, and new vamped, again attacking the impregnable 
dortrefs of truth *. And finding, as 1 do, the appearances of nature core 
ref{pond with the facred narrative, I leave fuch vain and groundlels reveries, 
and remain an adherent to the divine philofophy. To act otherwife, would 
be to place my high regard for Evidence at fiake, invoive in uncertainty 
my brighteft views, and drown my ineltimable hope in the dark abyfs of 
de{pair.” 


On the fubjeé&t of inclofures the author combats a too-prevailing 
opinion, founded on a falfe notion ef philanthropy, with much reafon 
and great good fenfe. 


“ The obfervation, that cotkagers.would be greatly injured by a general 
inclo{ure of the wafie lands, is made for want of attending to the ftate of 
the cafe: the fuppofed advantage is, that of keeping a cow, or a few fheep; 
but it has been clearly proved, ifa cottager would place his cow to fome 
neighbouring farm to tack, even at three thillings per weck, the extra profit 
would amount to more than the whole of fuch a cow kept upon the ftarving 
walle. 

“ Sheep, from being fubject to the worrying of dogs, contagion fron 
ether flocks, and the various difeafes arifing from want, are almoft always 
a lofing fpeculation. But too often the cottager fubfiitutes a hog for the 
cow, or theep ; this enables him to attend the diftant fairs and revels, which 
otherwile he would be unable todo, Thus idlenefs and profligacy are pros 





by rains, and conveyed by rivers, &c. he then labours to prove, that as the 
fea lofes its waters by evaporation, it mult gradually become falter. And 
then concludes, if the increment for any given time céuld be afcertained, 
it would give a theorem for the age of the world, which he fuppofes much 
elder than the Mosaic account. 

* Vid. Woodward, Jones, Colcot, Whitehurft, Williams, De Luc, and 
Kirwan ; efpecially in his Geological Effays, and his learned cbiervations 
@a the proofs of the Huttonian Theory. (Memoirs R, 1. A, V, viii.) 
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duced by this fuppofed advantage; and the molt abject penury the confe- 
quence of this boafted privilege. And it will be found, with very few ex- 
ceptions, that the labouring poor in the vicinity of large commons are more 
neceflitous than thofe refiding in an inclofed country. 

«“ Commons may be traced to the da:kelt ara of tociety ; and the barba- 
rous relics of the feudal fyiiem full remain, while land exits with fuch a 
tenure, and in fuch a ftate.” 


Our own experience enables us to vouch for the juftice of thefe re- 
marks. Mr. E. tells us, that the wafte lands of Wales amount to 
150,000 acres, which might, by enclofure, be rendered produétive 
in various ways.—Alter noticing the fuperftitious credulity of the 
Welth; Mr. E. proceeds thus :— 

«A fpirit direGly oppofite to this has, however, of late years occupied 
the bofom of the Welfh, 4 misguided and excessive zeal in matters of religion. 
If fuperftition fears, enthutialm prefumes too much; and the danger from 
prefumption is greater than from fear. The one is confiftent with humility, 
the other is conftantly accompanied by pride. Standing on the ground 
where Chriitianity was planted, at a very early period, and which had for 
ages been the theatre for the di/play of truth in greater purity than in many 
other places, we could not but lament to fee the prefent humiliating ftate 
of the church and the ravages made in the flock of Chrift. Methodifm, as 
itis vulyarly termed, wears a very different alpeét in the fouthern to what 
it does in the northern part of the principality. It does not, however, con- 
fift in herefy, but in fanaticifm; not fo much in perverfe, or unferiptural 
doctrines, as a diforderly zeal for the propagation of truth; which produces 
irregularity, confufion, and many evil works. 

«There are many fects of what are confidered regular diffenters from 
the eftablifhed church, which had their rife in the reigns of James and 
Charles; and elpecially during the Protectorate of Cromwel. And thefe 
wre often confounded with the modern (eceders. Indeed the churches are 
very generally neglected, and what is termed the diflenting intereft makes 
rapid ftrides over this part of the principality; for the refu:t of thele fecef- 
fions generally, after the ebuliitions of oppotition have fubfided, is an accu- 
mulation of numbers on the fide of diffent. Few, even if felf-convicted of 
the impropriety of their conduct in departing, feldom return to acknowledge 
their error in the bofom of the church. Some powerful caufes muft have 
operated to occation fuch a ferious dereliction, The love of novelty, or 
the pride of diftinction are inadequate to account for (uch numbers breaking 
off their adherence to antiquity, and rifing fuperior fo the moft inveterate 
prejudices and confirmed habits. The probable caufes are many, and fome 
which we thall_ here pafs over, are beft known to the parties at iflue; but 
others are too obvious not to be diftinctly feen. 

“The poverty of the church itands forward as a diilinguifhing caufe. 
The livings are chiefly vicarages, and, owing to the unjuft rapacity of the 
8th Henry, are fo fmall, as to vender pluralities neceilary to procure incum- 
bency. [he inconfiderable fums which can be allowed to affiftants, or fti- 
pendiary curates, occafions a greater plurality in curacies than in livings : 
nor is it unfrequent fora clergyman to have four or five different churches to 
ferve on the fame day. How the folemn fervice of our liturgy muft, from 
neceflity, be performed, may be better conceived than expreifed ; efpeci- 
ally when it is recollected, that feveral mites are to be rode or walked over 
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during the fame period. This extraordinary labour, and {fo ill rewarded, 
deters men of education, of talent, and piety, from engaging in the fervice. 
Others, therefore, from among the loweft of the people, and deftitute of 
education), at leaft fuch as is neceflary to underftand divinity, and properly 
explain it to others) are neceflarily admitted into holy orders; many of 
whom, by the lownels of their manners, too often throw obftacles in the 
way of truth, and degrade their minifiry. Is it matter of furprife then, if 
the people, finding their patiors as illiterate as themfelves, fhould be incli- 
ned to follow others with more pretenfions to piety, and at leaft equal claims 
to human learning? and that the femblance of religion, to allow no more, 
fhould have more influence than apparent indifference. Hence has arifen 
a conduct direcily oppolite to the formerly well received maxim, ‘ Na di- 
fanco y beryglawr.’ ‘ Do not vilify your parifh priett.’ 

«‘ The remedy is, to ameliorate the fituation of the parochial clergy, en- 
courage men of learning and refpeétability to undertake the duties of the 
church. The labourer is worthy of his hire ; and when perlons are deemed 

ualified to fill the moft important ftation, as it refpeéts this or a future 
world, the leaft which might be expeéted fhould be, to proteét them from 
the moft poignant of all fufferings, gentee! Aoverty, and the confequent con- 
tempt brought forth upon them and religion, from their inability to move 
with decent propriety in the con{picuous {phere in which they are placed. 
The wife and religious part of the clergy, of which there are a goodly num- 
ber, I doubt not would difclaim earthly honours, they would forego earthly 
advantages, for the great caufe they efpoule and love. But when many of 
them have {pent their patrimony in an education to qualify them for the 
priefthood ; and when admitted, are by law refiricted from every means of 
fupporting a wife and family, but what arifes from the milerable, the saunt- 
ing pittance, even of what is called a tolerable living, or a good curacy ; 
they requeft the fiate either to remove thefe re(tri¢tions, and give them at 
leaft the privileges of dilfenters, or make a moderate provifion for their ne- 
ceflary fupport, place them above the temptations of want, and allow them 
fome {mall comforts, in return for their paftoral care, and their public ad- 
vice. A decent provifion for a regular and orderly minifter has been ever 
contidered by enlightened nations as an e‘Jential point in a rational policy. 
And if any church ever had a right to fuch a provition, furely it is that pure 
and apofiolic one eftablifhed in this kingdom. The claim is urgent, the 
neceflity firong; it not only folicits, but demands the moft immediate at- 
tention: for there is no cla{s of fociety fo oppretfed by imperious circum- 
ftances, as thofe which the barbarifm of the limes invidioufly fiyles the In- 
ferior Clergy, alias thofe who bear the heat and burthen of the day; and 
who perform the principal fervice in the church of Chrift. Their duty is 
arduous, their fituation degrading. The cafe of diflenting miniflers is a de- 
firable one_in this refpeét, when compared with that of men pofleffed of the 
enviable emoluments of tythes, and profefledly fofiered in the bofom of the 
fiate. At the clofe of the late ruinous and tremendous war, it might have 
been expected from | ratitude, that the legiflature would have paid fome re- 
{peQ to the wants of the clergy. When Europe was convul'ed by internal 
divifion, and difcord overturned flates; rebellion trampled upon crowns, 
and anarchy ereéted her ftandard ; when various trains were laid, and their 
numerous explofions fhook this kingdom to its very centre; what preferved 
it on its bafe? Under Providence, the wifdom, the learning, the abilities, 
the piety, the patriotifm, and loyalty of the clergy. By their exhortations, 
converfation, 
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converfation, and example, they ffiemmed the torrent of innovation; and 
by their perfevering relittance put to flight the damon of divifion, Their 
unfhaken loyalty, I repeat, was, Deo juvante, the prefervation of our 
country. Even ‘under the preflure of want, when the allurements of wealth 
and power were held out, not one was to be found that relinquithed his duty 
of inculeating submission; notone, that, awed ed menaces, or feduced by 


rewards, would forego preaching the fin and folly of insubordination. How 
have they been ‘rewarded? They are left with the fatisfaction of feeing the 
bletlings of unanunity reflored to their country, while their own minds are 
harafied by penury, and their peace detiroyed by the incetlant demands, 
made {till more urgent by their increafing neceflity.—Sed talia me meminisse 
duget.”’ 


This is a melancholy pi€ture of the fituation of the Welfh Clergy ; 
and moft heartily do we wifh that an efficacious remedy may be (peed. 
ily applied to the evil. But there is a fecond caufe of fchifm noticed 
by Mr. E. which is imputable folely to the clergy themfelves, who, 
we are told, ** neglect to preach the dodtrines of the Gofpe!, ” and 
fubftitute in their place, ** leflons taken from the Heathen fchools of 
Greece and Rome.” This is a very ferious charge; and we truft 
that the Clergy who are the objets of it will henceforth refrain from 
a practice fo ‘inconfiftent with their duty, and fo pregnant with per- 
nicious confequences to the caufe of religious truth With the prin- 
ciple of the author’s clofing obfervations on foleration we heartily con- 
cur; though, while we remember that ‘* The weapons of this world 
are not carnal but /piritual,” we cannot forget the exhortation to fighi 
the good fight of faith, 


Letters written by the late Earl of Chatham to his Nephew, Thomas Pitt, 
Ejq. (afterwards Lord Camelford), when at Cambridge. ‘Third 
kditiom, 12mo. Pp. 134. Payne. 1804. 


T will be cafily conceived that any book written by the Ear! of 
Chatham, and edited by Lord Grenville, would be read with avi- 
dity, and therefore cur readers will not be furprized that the little 
volume before us fhould already have run through two editions. It 
is dedicated, with peculiar propriety, to Mr. ,Pitt, in the following 
words, 
 Drohmore, December 3, 1803. 
“ My dear Sir, 

“ When you exprefled to me your entire concurrence in my wilh to print 
the following letters, you were not al pprized that this addrels would accom- 
pany them. By you it will, I traft, be received as a teftimony of affectionate 
triendihip. To others the propricty will be obvious, of infcribing with your 
name a publication m which Lord Chatham teaches how great talents may 
mott (ucce!stully be cultivated, and to what objeéts they may moit honours 
ably be direcied, 


«© GRENVILLE.” 


To us, indeed, the propriety is moft obvious, as obvious as the pro- 
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priety of illuftrating theory by practice ; but why, inftead of this bar- 
ren, though jull, talent of affectionate friend/bip, did not Lord Gren- 
ville prove the tincerity of ‘his proteflions, by affording to his friend 
that affiltince and co-operation which, by the command of his fove- 
ean, he fo earneftly folicited? Why, when unfettered by engage- 
ments, as he himfelt acknowledged, cid he not appropriate his ta- 
lencs and his influence to the fupport of anadminiftration tormed upon 
the fame principles as that which his Lordfhip fo long and fo ably 
detended, and of which he was one of the mott diitinguifhed mem- 
bers? But we beg pardon of our readers for this involuntary digref- 
lion, and quitting our ieries of interrogatories, which would lead us 
into a wide field of political difcuffion, return to the Letters of Lord 
Chatham, and to the Editor’s Preface 


The following e orre'ponde nee,” fays Lord Grenville, “ imperfe@ as it 
+ (and who will not lament that many more fuch lettersare not pre! erved ?) 
exhibits a great orator, fiate{man, and patriot, mn one of the moit intere (ting 
relations of private fociety. Not, as in a cabinet or the fenate, entorcing, 
by a rigorous and commanding elox quenc we, thoie councils to which his 
country owed her pre-eminence and glory, bat implanting wiih parental 
kindnels, into the minds of an ingenuous youth, feeds of wildom and vir- 
tue, which ripened into full maturity in the character of a molt accomplithed 
man, directing him to the acquifition of knowledge, as the beit inftrument of 
action; teaching him by the cultivation of ‘Phy reafon to ftrengthen and 
efiablifh in his heart thofe principles of moral rectitude which were con- 
genial to it, and, above all, exhorting him to regulate the whole conduct of 
his lie by the predominant influenc ‘eof gr ititude and obedience to God, 
the only fure ground-work of every human duty.” 


This is a juft charaéter of thefe Letters, which certainly refle& 
great honour on their noble author, and place his religious principles, 
as well as his tafte and underitanding, in a very favourable point of 
view. Lord Grenville’s remarks on Lord Bolingbroke’s works are 
equally juft, 


“ Some early imprefiions had prepoflefed Lord Chatham's mind with 
amuch more favourable opmion vf the pol.tical writings of Lord Boling- 
broke, than he might himfelf have retained on a more impa) tia! re-contis 
deration. ‘To a reader of the prefent day, the ‘ Remarks on the Hiftory 
of England’ would probably appear but ill intitled to the prat foes which are 
in thele letters fo liberally beftowed upon them. For himfelf, at leatt, the 
editor may be a!lowed to fay, that thei ir fiyle is, in his judgme ge declamma- 
tory, diffute, and involved ; deficient both in eloquence and i: precifion, 
and little ealeulated to fatisfy a talie formed, as Lord Chathaay’s was, on 
the purett models of clatlic fimpliciiy. ‘Their matter he thinks more fub- 
flantially defective; the obfervations which they contain difplay no wa 
at thought, or extent of knowledge; their realoning is, for the mofi part, 
trite and fupesficial, while on the accurac yw ith whic h the facts themfclves 
are reprefented no reliance can fafely be placed. The principles and cha- 
tacter of their author, Lord Chatham him‘clf condemns, with’ juft reproba- 
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tion. And when, in addition to this general cenfure, he admits, that ip 
thele writings the truth of hiftory is occationally warped, and its applica 
tion diliorted, for party purpoles, what farther notice can be wanted of the 
caution with which fuch 4 book mutt always de regarded.” 


This is all true; but why fhould fuch a book be read at all bya 
young man grounding him(clf in hiftorical faéts, and in the element 
of political knowledge? We with his lordfhip had extended his com. 
ments to Locke’s Principles of Government, which we confider to 
be as dangerous for a ftudent, as the flimfy theories of Bolingbroke. 
They are more fpecious; their fallacy is not {o eafily deteCted; but 
they are radically defective, and form moft mifchievous guides for 
youth. Of Clarendon’s character and conduct Lord Grenville ap. 


pears to have formed very accurate notions; but his remarks on the 
perfidy of the unhappy and murdered Charles, have more of feverity| 


than of truth in them. Not fo his obfervations on the ungrateful 
conduct of our fecond Charles to Lord Clarendon; that monarch is 
julty ttyled “ unfeeling, corrupt and profligate ;” and the indigna- 
tion which his lordthip exprefles at the corruption ‘and profligacy of that 
fovercign, afturds a full proof that fhould it ever be his lordfhip’s un- 
happy iate to live under the reign of a corrupt and profiigate prince, he 
never will become the bafe in{trument of the corruption and pro- 
fligacy of his mafter, but recall him toa juft fenfe of his duty, with 
the fame manly firmnefs with which he will {upport his throne, when- 
ever alfailed by foreign encmiecs, or by domeitic tiaitors. Had his lord. 


fhip, for inftance, been in the cabinet of Charles II. when the king's) 


{trumpet was made a dutchefs, he would have folemnly proteited 
againtt fo fcandalous and profligate a degradation of the Britifh no- 
bility. 

At the clofe of the preface, we read, with furprize, the following 

aflage. 

“© [call that,” fays Milton, a complete and generous education 
which fits a man to perform jaftly, fkilfully, and magnanimoufly, all 
the offices, both public and private, of peace and war. 

Now it is evident that all thefe offices may be fo performed without 
any belief in, or knowledge of, Chriftianity ; for it will not be denied 
that they have been fo perform ed by heathens and infidels at various 
times. It may, indeed, be faid, that a man is not fit to perform thofe 
offices with propriety, ‘whofe mind j is not well ftored with religious 
principles ; but if a man without religion Aas fo performed them, 
his fitnefs cannot be queftioned. An education, theretor-, agreeably 
to this dictum, may be complete without religion. Yet, adds Lor 
Grenville, ‘this is the purpofe to which a// knowledge 1s fubor dinate, 
the bef of all inteleétual and all moral excellence. It is the end to 
which the leffons of Lord Chatham are uniforml directed.” ‘This 
affertion we molt formally contradict, for Lord Chatham’s leffons, as 
difplayed in thefe letters, are dirc&ted to a much nobler end, to make 
his nephew a good man, and a good Chriftian, by teaching him that 
religion is the only folid foundation of all knowledge, and the only 
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fure guide of human action. Lideed the pofition, as it now ftands, 
without explanation, is paradoxical and ab mds and we much wonder 
how it could efcape from fo inte!hgent a mind as that of Lord Grenville. 

Having faid fo much of tie ediio ’s preface, we fh! extract a thore 
paflag re or two from the letter, themiclves, in confirmation of the 
opinion which we have given of them. 


« [come now to the part of the advice I have to offer you, which moft 
nearly concerns your welfare, and upon which every gi od and honourable 
ec. purpole of your life will_avuredly turn—I mean the keeping up in your 
Ut heart the true fentiments of religion. If you are not right towards God 
for you can never be fo towards man; the sobleit fentiment of the human 
ap-@ breait is here brought to the teti. Is gratitude in the number of a man’s 
the virtues’ fit be, the tigheit bencfactor demands the warmefi returns of 
ity gratitude, love, and praife; ingratam qui dixerit omata dixit. Ifa man 
fy] wants this virtue, where there are infinite obligations to excite and quicken 
it, he will be likely to want all others towards his fellow-creatures, whole 


is 
g.fe Utmolt gifts are poor compared to thole [which] he daily receives at the 
safe bands of his never-! ailing almighty friend. Remember thy creator in the 
mates 
. days of thy youth, 1 is big with the di epelt wildom: the fear of the Lord is 


the beginning of wildom; and an upright heart, that 1s wn leranding This 
Nw iseie rnally true, whether the wits and rakes of Cambridge (or of Brig vhton) 
O° B® allow itornot; nay, I muti add of this religious wiidom, her ways are ways 
th of plea! antnefs, and all her paths are peace, whatever your young gentle. 

n-@ men of pleafure think of a whore and a botile, a lainted health, and a battered 
i. conftitution. Hold fati, therefore, by this {heet-anchor of happinefs, reli- 
's@ gion; you will often want it in times of mow danger, the {i ims and teme 
Jf pelts of lite. Cherith true religion as prectoully as you will fly with abe 
horrence and contempt, fuperttition and enthubam. The firft is the per- 


' fection and glory of the human natuce; the two lait the depravation and 
oe ‘digrace of it. Remember the elence of religion 1s, a heart void of offence 
7 toward God and man; not fubtle ipeculative opinions, but an active vital 
P principle of faith.” 
! The end of this falutary advice, and of thefe wife admonitiors, is 
certainly not to quality ints nephe ‘Ww lO pe: form the offices of war, but 
tf) toperform the duties of Chriftianity. Lord Chatham’s obfery ations 
1 on tae Thefic, Omne folum forti Patria eft, which bears a near affini ity 
3M tothe modern doctrine of univertal philan thropy, are replete with judy 
2m «ment and wifdom. ; 
* How dangerous is it to trufi frail corrupt man with fuch an aphorifm ! 
W tis fatal caluiltry is it big with? ew many & <illain might, and has, 
maiked himfelf in [y-ith] the tay ings of ancient and Wuiirious exiles, while 
| he was, in fact, dilolving all the nearest we sealed’ ties that hold \octeties 


. toge the 'r, and !purning at all laws , divine and | human! iow eaty the tran- 
Stine from this politic al to more impious ect levattical aphoriims! If ali toils 
are alike to the brave and virtuous, fo may all churches and modes of wore 
thip [be}; ’ that 1 1s, all will be equ: ally negle cted and violated. Inftead of 
every foil being his coun try, he will have no one [loil] tor his country; he 
will he the forlorn outea: tof man kind Such was the late Bo ling gbroke, of 
impious memory.” 
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It will not be fuppofed that any thing more than an outline of 
fyftem of education could be given in fo {mall acompafs. But it isa 
mafterly outline, traced by a fupertor hand. "Tis indeed wonderful to 
fee with what facility the great mind of Lord Chatham could ftoop to 
dif-ufs thefe important tr:fles on the conduct of youth, which contri. 
bute f eflentially to form the perfect gentleman His leflons of po- 
litene/s, as far as they go, fet thofe of Lord Chetterfield at a contemp- 
tible diftance., Ina word, thefe letters will be read with intereft and 
advantage : and it is much to be wifhed, for the benefit of the rifing ge. 


neration, that all our youth had fuch a parental monitor, with will and 


ability fo to form his judgment, and fo to guide his mind to happinefs 
and truth, 


The Revolutionary Plutarch: exhibiting the moft diftinguifhed Cha. 
ratdters, Literary, Afilitary, and Political, in the recent Annals of 
the French Republic. The greater Part from the original infor- 
mation of a Gentleman reftdent at Paris. A New Edition, cor- 
recled and much enlarged. 3 vols. 12mo. Murray. 1804. 


K the two firft volumes of this interefting work we gave a full 
account in one of our former Numbers*; and we are not in the 
leaft furprifed, that the public curiofity, which it was fo well calcula. 
ted to excite, fhould have fo foon rendered the publication of a new 
edition neceflary. The author has, judicioufly we think, now cited 
his authorities, which gives to his book a greater degree of authenti- 
city than it poffeffed before; and he has added another volume, con- 
taining biographical fketches of the Duke D’EnGuien; Louis 
AVIIL.; the royalift General George; Generals Berther, Menou, 
Murat, Rochambeau, and Boyer; of the Contul Cambaceres; of the 
Judges Regnier and Thuriet; of the Police-direétor, Real; of the 
infamous traitor and {py, Mehée de la Touche; of the notorious regi- 
cide, Gara’; of the poet, Fontanes ; and of the poetafter, Chenier. 
The account ot this motley group is interperfed with a variety of cu- 
rious anecdotes, and will ferve to convey a knowledge of many re- 
volutionary characters, now figuring at the umperia! court of France, 
to thofe who have paid little or no attention to pafling events ; while 
it will aid the recolleétion of others who have carefully marked the 
occurrences of the revolution, but whofe minds, encumbered, as it 
were, with the vaft variety of crimes which it has engendered, have 
been unable’ to retain the imprefligm of each particular event, or of 
each particular charaéter. 
In the firft of thefe {ketches, a trait is recorded of the late amiable 
and gallant Duke D’ENGHiEN, which is worthy of being preferved. 
When the Pruffian monarch had refolved upon the memorable and 
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moft difgraceful retreat from Champagne, on the firft invafion of 
France, at the beginning of the late war, 


«¢ General Clairfayt fapplicated the King of Pruffia, in the name of 
royalty, to abjure fo fatal a refolution. On being informed, in reply, 
that it was no longer prudent to perjevere, his Roy al Highnefs requefted that the 
Auttrians and French emigrants alone might be permitted a march againtt 
and attack the enemy; but this favour was alio denied. What an indif- 
ferent opinion of modern kings mult a prince form, cai twenty, with a 
mind as noble and difinterefted as his character was elevated, when his 
royal relative returned with this refufal! A nobleman who had then the 
honour of being by his fide, affured the author, * that his Highnefs’s firft 
emotion was, to lay his hand on his fword, and to propote forcing the 
Prutlians to do their duty as allies, or to chaftife them as traitors; to van- 
quifh them, or to perifh in the attempt.’? ‘This ardour, though praife- 
worthy, was repreffed by the Duke of Bourbon, who rightly oblerved, 
‘that it was more generous to forgive, than to return evil for evil; that 
treachery, as well as cruelty, carried its own punifhment with it; that the 
tranfaétions of kings as well as of individuals are recorded by contemporae 
ries, and judged of by potterity; that he whofe condu@ bid defiance to both 
was unworthy their vengeance, and deferved only their compatlion ; and 
finally, that the errors of kings mu/t always, by true royaly?s, be afcribed to the advice 
of ignor ‘ant or corrupt cournjeliors.” 


The fpirit of the fon, and the wifdom of the father, were here 
equally confpicuous. Another anecdote, equally honourable to the 
Duke D’ENGHIEN, we extrati wich pleafure. 


The author has, from undoubred authority, an anecdote worthy to be 
related, as difplaying the generous heart of the Duke of Enghien. Lt oc- 
curred at Liege, in the latter part of October 1792; but the benefactor 
was unknown until 1796. Having faved four of his horfes from the re- 
publican or Pruffian robbers in Champagne, his Highnefs ordered a truity 
fervant to difpofe of them. ‘They had been bought f for, and were worth 
three hundred Louis d’ors, but ninety only were obtained for them. 
Among the many other fuffering emigrants then at Liege, was the family 
of the Marquis de M++——t, who near Stenay had feen two of his fons 
and his brother-in-law cut to pieces before his tace, and who, afer being 
wounded, was made a prifoner, and as fuch guillotined by the republicans. 
His widow, with two young daughters and two infant fons, unacquaiuted 
with the cruel fate of perfons fo near and dear to her, had prepared with 
the laft Louis d’or fhe poffeffed, a fmall feaft for their return, expecting 
them with an anxiety more eafily imagined than expreffed. ‘Ihe Duke of 
Enghien fent his fervant to her drefied like a French dragoon, who pre- 

t 
fen: ted her, as from her hufband, ninety Louis d’ors, intimati: ie that this 
money was deftined to carry her to Holland, to join the Mar Juis, who, 
after the difafters of the c campaign, had retired to that country, where the 
fervant was to accompany her, who {aid, that the letter which the Marquis 
Rave him for his lady was torn to pieces in his retreat, for fear of being 
evidence againit him if taken by the republicans. Arrived in Holland, he 
faid that he heard from friends, that her hufband had found means with his 
fons and relative to return to Benne, and was enabled to remit her, through 
fecret channels, a yearly fum of one hundred Louis d’ors, though not 
es ‘daring 
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daring to write to her, for fear of expofing himfelf. For four years the 
Duke regularly fent this fum; and it was not until the death of the fervant 
at Hamburgh, in 1796, that the Marchionefs knew fhe was a widow, and 
had to mourntwo.ions anda brother; but, at the {ame time, that fhe owed 
her own and her children’s exiftence to the molt liberal and delicate of be- 
nefactors, who, in an age of difiipation, had made humanity the firit of his 


ple aiures.”’ 


Such was the man whofe murder was, by the bafe ufurper of the 
Gallic throne, deemed an eflential preliminary to his own elevation to 
the wmperial dignity 

George Cadoudal, better known by the name of George, one of the 
molt active and enterprizing generals of the royalifls, was the fon ofa 
wealthy miller in Morbihan, who, having deltined him tor the church, 
gave him a good education. When the “sevolution began, in 1788, he 
was only eighteen years of age, and had but juft lett college, where he 
had imbibed fuch principles as made him refolute in preferving his 
allegiance to his fovereign, and in adhering to the religion of his an- 
ceftors. After Buonaparté’s ufurpation ot the confulate, George en- 
tered into a capitulation with Gereral Brune, by which he agreed to 
difband his troops, on the exprels co ndition, * that they fhould not be 
punithed for having been in arms; that they and their countrymen 
fhould be exempted from military conferiptions for ten years; and 
indemnihed for the lofles which they had {uflained by the diets, usken of 
their country by the republicans during the civil wars.” But every 
one of thefe conditions having been ticacheroutly vielated by theCor- 
fican tyrant, George juftly deemed himfelf releafed from the contraé 
which he entered into, and refumed his magnanimous efforts for the 
reftoration of royalty. His unheppy end is but too well known, 

General Murai, who has the boncur to be long tothe imperial family 
of Fiance, by his marriage with the Corfican’s fifter, was the fon of a 
water-carrier at Paris, who was compelled tu leave that capital tor fome 
crime which be had commutted, and retired to the mountains of Dau- 
phiny, where he joined a gang of {mugglers, and where his hopetul 
ofispring Was born. Ir appedts, how evel, that he was afterwards con- 
netied with a band of threves, and, being apprehended, was condemn- 
ed and br ken onthe wheel at Valence, in May 176g. His fon became 
an errand bey to the theatre at Lyons, and afterwards an actor; but 
being hifled trom the flage, he cnlifted as a private in a regim: nt of 
cavalry, in which capacity he continued ull the beginning of the re- 
voluuion, when he was made a corporal in the natione! guards by 
La Fayette. In June 1792, when the murderous rabbie ot Paris at- 
tacked the palace of their lovereign, he was heard to exclaim, ** Louis, 
tucs un traitie, il mows faut ta ” tetes” and when Madame Exiza- 
BETH reproached the villam tor thus daring to infult “ the moft pa- 
triouic ot kings,”’ the wretch im pudently repiued, * Tars-tor coguine, 
auirement je “te coupe en deux.” Thele sadicse fallies has Lrewed 
his promotion; tor the very next day the brewer, Santerre, made 
him his aide-de-camp ; and he was adliycly employed, in the work of 
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rebellion, inthe 10th of Auguft. He afterwards headed the troops 
who fuperintended the maflacres at the prifons of Paris, in September 
1792; and 1s faid to have — the head of the Princefle de Lam- 
baile to be carried to the queen, and to have had a wig made ot her 
hair, which he cut off after ihe was killed. For thefe heroic exploits 


Marat railed him to the rank oi a colonel, and he had the Aonour of 


commanding the troops who conveyed their virtuous monarch from 
his laft prifon to the Icaffold. 
When his worthy patron Marat was killed by the fair enthufialt, 


Charlotte Cordaye, Murat fent the following curious letter to the Jae 
cobin Club: 


“« BROTHERS AND FRIENDS, 

«Chance made my name nearly the fame with that of the ever-regret- 
ted martyr of equality, Marat ; frilow- veling made me his admirer, before 
conviction made me his w orfhipper, or patriotifm his follower, defender, 
and mourner, Others have offered perfumes upon the altar of this their 
country’s gad of peek: ys others have compofed hymns to the glory of this 
the bef and feh of French republicans; others, again, have placed his buf 
by the fide of the iinmortal Gracchus, Publicola, and Bratus! 

« A foldier who poffetfes nothing but his love of liberty and his valour, 
his enthafiafin, /ans-culottijin and his fword, can neither build altars, nor 
carve ftatues, neither ling apotheofes nor write deifications: but he can da 
moie—he can jmmolaie himfe if. if an hecatomb of the carcafles of Marat’s 
friends had been decreed, upon its fummit before this day fhould have been 
placed my corpfe. Iris neither ambition to fhine with borrowed colours, 
nor prefumption to think that millions of fans-culottes are not as good pa- 
triots as myfelf. itis neither meant as a reproach to the luke-warm zeal 
of others, nor as a praife of that ardour, which almoft confumes me, and 
torces me to defire to evernalize the name ot Marat. No! [am much above 
thofe petty and felfith coniiderations. [am a fans-culotte by birth as weil 
as Marat; my father died a victim to the tyranny of kings, as he did to 
the treachery of kingly ar: flocracy. l am married to a fans culotte wo- 
man, now in 2 fituation to give citizens to the republic. Let my progeny 
immortalize the memory of Marat, by permitting me to change only one 
letter j inmyname. Ip sromife you, brothers and triends, upon the faith of 
a ya2cobin mountaineer, that, fhould I obferve any ariftocratical inclination 
in my children, another B: ytus, I fhall be their executioner! Accept, 
therefore, this s patriotic offer from your devoted fellow fans-culotte.—The 
jacobins for ever! The mountain for ever! The guillotine for ever! 


Health and fraternity. 
4 ~s : ” 
(Signed) Marat c devant Murat. 


The patriotic offer was declined, ona fuggeftion, that fuch a di/incs 
fion would be incompatible with republican equality. As to the 
promife at the clofe of the letter, it would be inhuman to call on the 
broiher-in-law of his imperia! majefty to fulfil it. The huflband of a 
piincefs of the blood-royal cannot be expeéted to fulfil the promifes of 
a /ans-culottes, or to become a Brutus for the fake of preferving his 

confiftency. 
Regnier, the prefent grand judge of France, is the fon of a wag- 
4 gonucr 
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goner in Lorraine ; be was cducated by charity, and bred to the bar, 
where he had little praétice. He, too, was a great admirer of Marat, 
as the following anecdote will demonfirate : 


“In * Les Arinales du Terrorijin:, ’ page 93, is a letter from eee to the 
republican hero, M iximilian Robefpierre, dated Nancy, April 2, 1794, in 
which he fays: * | too worthip Marat, and knee! before the poddels of 
reafon. I too adore the fublime principles of the Mountain. T too hav 
difpatched 62-nob'e ariltocrats, and 86 arittocratical pricits for the {caffoi . 
I too have arveited 496 fufpected perfons, and dem maded the heads of 942 
lukewarm patriots or federalifts, who have refuled from my hands the dia 
dem of republican patriotifn—the red cap! Vtoo have ordered all our fittings to 
begin with Sancte Marat! ora pro nobis; and to finith with * T2e Mountain 
for ever? &e. &e. In © Recueil d’ Anecdotes,’ page 33. he is PROVED ‘ fo 
have murdered two hundred perfons, avn ongit others, an old blind man, aged eighty- 


Wa 


four 5 ; and a young laa’ ys Madem ofelle de ‘e/noy, ee red thirteen, whom te vieilaied 


before he ordered her to be guuillotined ; = to have aj 

two millions of livres of national property, in his fequeftrations of the 
eftates and efte&ts of emigrants.’ ‘This is an auihentic, though only a 
flight tketch of the patriotic tranfaftions of the Confular Grand judge dur- 
ing the reign of terror.’ But his revolntionary coniilteucy was no greater 

than his revolutionary humanity. Prudhomme in his General Hitory 
mentions, § That no fooner was Robefpierre dead, and the Jacobins and 
Sans-culottes out of fafhion, than Regnier exchanged the drefs of a S¢prem- 
brizer for that of a Mz fcadin, ro of the prayers to Marat were made 
hymns to royalty, from Auguft 1794, to February 1795, he never wens 
out of his houfe burt with a white cockade ia his pocket, while he wore a2 
tri coloured one in his hat.” 


In a note, the author gives an extraft from a French paper, which 
contains a curious account of the Cortican ulurper’s Legion of Lio- 
nour, the fummary of which we fhall lay belore cur readers. 


‘ According to the official matriculation book (marricule,) g6g citizens 
were elected by the Firft Conful Members of the Legion of Honour up to 
the firlt Nivofe (December 22). A revolutionary amatew', envious, no 
doubt, at not being one among them, has publifhed sa/izicu/y the revolu- 
tionary merits of all the honourable members of the honourable Legion of 
Honour; and pretends that this legion contifts of 82 regicides, 218 ter- 
roriits, 306 moderate jacobins, 74 notorious murderers, 20 condemned 
thieves before the revolution, 62 notorious and convited plunderers fince 
the revolution, 16 Septembrizers, 22 thieves and forgers burat on their 
Gioulders upon the p: llory , 30 releafed galley-flaves, 44 drowners en maf 

66 fhooters en mafe, and 27 incendiaries. Inthe who e; 909 rebel 

ss We apprehend that this account is rather exaggerated; but we know 
for certain, that no foreign citizen is yet a member of the Legion of Ho- 
nour; and that the report of the Kine of P——, of the Elector of B , 
and of the Minifters Haugwitz, L ucchefini, Montgelas, and Cetto, hi: ving 
accepted places in this corps, is Aitherto without foundation. —Les Nouvelles a 
la Main, Nivof, No. II. page 12.” 





Our limits will not allow of any further extraéts, which, indeed, 
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the lefs to be regretted, as a book containing fo much curious, inte 
refling, and tnfiructive matter, cannot fail to be genera! ly read. 


The complete Navigator, or an ea/y and famthar Guide to the Theory 
and Practice of Navigation, with all the pegqui file Tables, &2e. 
by Andrew Mac kay, L.L.D. FL. R.S. Ed. &c. Author of the 
Theory and Praétce of finding the Longitude at Sea and Land, 


&c. Piitce 103. 6d. P. 217. Longman and Rees. 1804. 


TA ROM Dr. Mackay’s well-earned fame as a mathematician and af- 
i tronomer, and from the fpecimens which he has given ot his 
practical Knowledge of n autical fcirence, we, of courfe expected that 
aregular Treatife of Navigation trom his pen would bea valuable ac- 
quilitiion to feamen, and the work belore us fully anfwers our expec- 
tauons. Itis acilear, well cigelled, and matterly pe tformance, con- 
tarning, beftdes what is ufetul in other publications, much new and 
Important matter. 

Phe utility of correét books of navigation, and the inaccuracy of 
our moft popular works on the fubjett, are thus fated by the author 


in bis Pretace :— 


The advantages of navigation toa commercial fiate like Great Britain, 
are. perhaps, fuperior to th: es of any other kind of knowledge we potle S. 
To this we are chiefly indebted for the unrivalled extent and faccefs of our 
trade and manntactures ; ry above all, for the glorious pre-eminence of our 
Navy, the terror of our enemies, and the beit bu&wark of our beloved country. 
Eve y work, therefore, which profeifes to treat on this fubject, even if its 
merits be not of the highett {tandard, has always been favourably received 
by the public. 

‘« This circumftance bas multiplied treatifes on navigation beyond thofe 
on almoft any other art or ‘cience: yet, though this be undouptedly true, 
the author «f the follow'ng theets prefumes to hope there is fill room for 
gre t and valuable improvements in this moft important fttudy; and efpe- 
cially in the fimplifcation of the practical rules, and the accuracy of the 
tabes and calculations, fo effentially necetlary for the fafe and tuccefsful 
profecution of this hazardous employment. It is, no doubt an unpleafant 
and a moft ungracious office to e xpofe the faults of other writers: yet the 
author ‘s compelled to fay, that, in the refpeéts above mentioned, almoft 
all the common books on this fubjeé are grofsly deticient ; and this being 
the cafe, how g eat mutt be the additional riik incurre d by the mariner, 
while depending for his prefervation upon fuch authors and their writings? 
lle is well aware, however, that there are works of a very contrary de- 
cription . but they are either too expenfive to be purchated, or, being 
pul blifhed i ina foreign language, cannot be underftood by the generality of 
feamen. It bas, therefore, been long a favourite object with the author, 
who, from a very early perfod of life, has addicted himfelf almofi entirely 
to the ftudy of mathematics, afironomy, navigation, &e. to offer to the 


publica popular, low priced, practi-al work, in which thofe miflakes might 


be avoided, thefe errcrs reétifie|, and the danger, in confequence of them, 


to the liyes and properties of fo many of our brave countrymen, at leaft, 
conijderably 
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confiderably leflened, if not a'together prevented. How far he has been 
fuccelstul in fuch an undertaking, the public mult determine. But, pro- 
ceeding upon fuch motives, and exerting his beft endeavours in fuch a 
caufe, he thinks he has fome claim to their indulgence. For, if he be able 
to execute what he propotcs, in a way fupe or to others, he flatters himitelf 
that he cannot beliow a more valuable prefent on the Britith iflands to 
point cut, however, to the public eye, that fuch a work 1s st} a vefiderz- 
tunin this country, he must now take the difagreeable liberty of expofing 
a few of the innumerable errors of the late writers on the fame fubject. 
He cannot, indeed, expect forgivenefs from all of them for fo doing ; yet 
he hopes that tome will be found candid enough to acknowledge their er- 
rors, and tv efteem themfelv.s obliged to the perf n, whoever he may be, 
by whole afliliance they are enabled to improve the future editions of their 
works, Itwould, indeed, be an endlefs, and at the fume time, a trouble- 
forme and unplealant talk, to enumerate the | rrors with which many of 
thofe books abound, thaf are in moft we, having, in tome of them, feve- 
ral hundreds of er.ors! may, even that number of errors in fome fingle 
pages of the tables. Nor do many of the suthors on navigation givea table 
of errata, not withing to make their boc ks appcar to bein any manner im- 
perfedt, or in Want of correction; and tome of thete books, abounding 
with the affer-mentioned, or fimilar ibfurdities, are imMpoted upon the iea- 
man, whoorten is not a comipeient yn i ¥é, and allio upon ihe teacher, as 
being fully fufficicnt for the uic of bod.” 

The Do@or proceeds next to enumerate fome of thofe errors in the 
books now in ufe, and the number is not only furprifing, but even 
alarming, when it is confidere, that lie conflantly depends on the cor- 
reéinels of thofe works. 

The fyflem which we are about to analyze is divided into five 
‘books, and thefe are fubdivided ito chapters. The firft book con- 
tains the definitions and principles neceilary as an introduétion to na- 
vigation. An account of the various inilruments that have been pro. 
pofed to afceitain the diflance run ina given ume :—The defeription 
of a fleering compafs:—An account of the tides, with various me- 
thods of finding the time of high water atany place. The defcription 
of Gunter’s Scale, with as much of geometry, and plane trigonome- 
try as are neceflary in navigation. In this book we find, among fub- 
i éts which we have not met with before, a new method of findin 
ihe time of high water, in which the combined equation depend- 
ing on the angular diitance between the fun and the moon, and 
the moon’s diflance from the earth 1s taken into confideration, The 
tratts on geometry and trigonometry are fy{tematically arranged. We 
obferve here a new demonitration of the 47th prepofition of the firft of 
Euclid ; and though it marks the learning and ingenuity of the author, 
we do not think it preferable to the old method. It is the fourth de. 
inonilration which we have feen of this fame problem, but Euclid’s 
method ts not likely to be improved. Dr. Mackay’s demonftration, 
however, has the advantage of being performed mechanically, which 
may recommend it to feamen, perfons partial to the ufe of inftru. 
ments, 

Book the fecond, contains the feveral failings commonly ufed in 
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navigation. The firfl five of thele failings, namely, Plane, Traverfe, 
Parallel, Middle Latitude, and Mercator’s failings, are refolved by 
saatiruflien. calculation, infpeciton, and by Gunter’s fcale. The 
other failings being lefs ued, are, here fore, only refolved by the firtt 
two ot theie methods, To this fecond book are added various me- 
thods of conilructing both plane and Mercatou’s charts. 

In this book there 1s a great difplay otf practical knowledge, parti. 
cularly in the windward and current fatling, and in the conflruction 
and ule of fea charts. 

The third book contains the defcription, re€tification, and manner 
of ufing Hadley’s quadrant and fextant, together with the method of 
finding the latitude and longitude of a fhi up at fea, and the variation of 
the compafs from obfervation. 

The excellence of this book confills chiefly in the very clear de. 
fcription given of nautical inftruments. In other refpeéts the illuftra- 
tions feem rather concile, e! ipecially on the lunar dalereuin ns; but 
this is a fubjett of fuch eatent, that the fludent is referred to the 
author’s work on the longitude, and which certainly ought to be inthe 
hands of every feaman. 

In the fourth book is an account of a fea journal, with precepts for 
performing the fame, exemplitcd in a journal proper for a long 
voyage. 

This journal feems to be taken from real occurrences, and the plan 


and arrangement are judicious. Here, as well as in the other parts of 


the work, the author difplays an accurate knowledge of the mechani- 
cal operations of navigation as well as the {cientific. 

The fitth book contains—The application of trigonometry to the 
men{uration of heights and diftances—The manner of furveying coa{ls 

and haibours illuftrated by an example—An account of the winds— 
On predigiing the weather. 

This book 1s replete with ufeful and interefting matter, the methods 
of furveying coatts, and of taking bearings and foundings, are laid 
down according to the moft improved pratiice. The rules for pres 
diéting the windy weather are allo well feleéted, and if fuch predic. 
tions, hav e been always deemed interefting to the hufbandman, how 
much more important muft they be to the mariner, where, not only 
property, but life may cepend on timely forefight and precaution ; 
for, though natural aflrology be not an infallible {cience, yet there are 
Many certain prognoftics and, indications of rain, florms, &c. 

Book fixth contains the tables, which are more extenfive than in 
any ether book upon navigation; with en explanation prefixed. 

With re{peét to the correéinefs of the tables we cannot {peak with 
certainty, as fuch knowledge can be only obtained by trial and expe- 
rience. ‘They appear, however, well feleéted and arranged, and the 
explanations are very clear, though concife. Indeed the Dottor pof- 
feffes the talent in an eminent degree, of exprefling him{elf with per- 
{picuity and precifion,, 

We cannot conclude, without again repeating our decided opinion 
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of the great and uncommon merit of the prefent work. This publi- 
cation, aud that on the longitude, by the fame author, form the moit 
correét and practical fyftem of navigation and nautical {cience hither- 
to publifhed in this country ; they. may be confidered, not only of 
individual utility, but of national importance. 


POLITICS. 





Tie § Sheec h of Lord Minto, in the House of ache Tune 6, 13803, on certam Resoln- 
tons of Censure on the Conduct f his Moajesty’s Ministers, moved by Earl Fitz- 
william. Tocwhichis alded, lis Lordship’s Shee hata general Meeting of the 
County of ” Rod: ur gh, held at fe. Jour; rh, 1Sth Agi t, 1803, on moving an 4Ad- 
dress to his M. ye st y: ordere: d by the Meetin ig to be printed, and circulated in the 
County. Svo. Pr. 199. Budd, 


e HIE juftification of the war,” fays Lord Minto, ‘ has, I think, in ge- 
neral, been placed on narrower ground than Lapprove. I do not 

mean that the moit limited and contracted view o! the argument has not 
been faffictent to warrant the conclufion; on the contrary, I thould enter- 
tain no doubt on the jullice and neceility of the war, if it ftood fing!y on 
the quefiion of Malta, Bat Tam not the leis anxious to affert, that “when 
the argument is thus reftricted, it is placed on a narrower batis than the cafe 
affords: and that, clear as I deem the queliion re'ative to Malta, and im- 
portant as | account that great concern, | place the war on broader and 
highe r ground, on argumeuts as free (rom doubt on the point of juitice, and 
on objects of a far wider range and more exalted value 

This {peech ts one of the moft eloquent that was de livered on the difcuf- 
fion of Lord Fitzwilliam’s motion; and, for us reafoning and information, 
as well as for its eloquence, it merits the attention of thole who with to fo.m 
a correct judgment as to the origin of the conteit in which we are at prefent 
engaged. 

Asa popular harangue, the fpeech of Lord Minto, at the general meeting 
of the county of Roxburgh, was admirably adapted to convince his auditors 
of the necetlity of their exertions, and to periuade them to adopt fuch 
mealures as were requifite for the prefervation of all that could be dear to 
Unglifnmen. 


Hints te the People of the United Kingdom, in general, and of North Britain in 
farticular, on the Avesent important Crisis, and some interesting collateral Sub- 


‘, 4 , » 
jects. By William Dickfon, L.L.D.  8vo. Pe. St. is. Longman 
and Rees. 


Egg ws is one of the almoft innumerable lift of pamplets which the brutal 
hreats of the Corfican have drawn from the Britith prefs ; and, though 
it has been publithed feveral months, its contents are equally applic able to 
“the prefent important crifis,” as to the moment when it was written. Dr. 
Dickfon has feattered a confiderable portion of information through his 
tra; his views of religion, of moral and political virtue, are hi; ehly com- 
mendable ; but, in his anxious efforts to generalise the northern and ‘outhern 
inhabitants 
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inhabitants of our ifland, under the appellation of Britoxs, we cannot help 
thinking that the North Briton is fomewhat too confpicuous. ‘The failing 
however, is not an unpardonable one ; and, in other rei pects, his “//ints” are 
fully entitled to our commendation. 

Asa proof of the ju: tnels of our author’s mode of thinking, we tranfcribe 
the « ‘lofing pailage of his pamphict. 

‘ Did the women of Switzerland, did the Britifh queens, Boadicea and 
Elinabeth, did the ladies of Leith and Londonderry, combat or thew that 
they had the fortitude to combat the invaders of their country # And 
fall men, with fuch affeGling examples before their eyes, fhall Barton NS, 
defending their king, their laws, and their altars, thew lels intrepidity in 
the hour of trial ? Forbid it, manly courage! Forbid it, Chriftian fortitude ! 
Forbid it, native Britith jaiven ‘which in all ages: hae pre ferred death to 
fNavery! Yes, countrymen, we will difput e every inch of Britith ground 
with all the chitinus perfeverance of British valour! Our foil jhall be made 
the grave of our invaders, No parley, no compromile, with such enemi: 
mult ever be thought of: they muit abfolutely be detiroyed in their Mente; a 
or hewed to pieces in the moment of de ‘barkation. Or, if they fhould any 
where dare to advance from the coali, we mult defcend upon them like 
rocks from the fummits of our mountains, and overwhelm them with irre{i/- 
tible defiruction. Mercy to them weuld be cruelty to our country, ‘The 
uplifted arm of patriotic vengeance muft only be arretied by the uncon- 
ditional fubmitlion of our protirate foes. Even then, it will be a que fiion 
of policy, and not of humanity, whether or not we thall {pare thesr lives. 
The fafety of our own people, who may fall into their hands, more than any 
lenity which can be due to murderers, predatory invaders, will regulate eur 
conduct towards them. 

«To arms, then, Britons! hago | yourfelves like men in this fered caufe ! 
Go forth in the name, and humbly relying on the help of the God of your 
fathers, whofe holy proteé tion hath fo often been as ‘a wall of fire’ around 
your church and nation, Go forth to meet the blafphemers of God, and 
the {poilers of nations, refolved to return victorious, or to return no more ' 
In either cafe, the reward of heroic virtue awaits you: Vietorious; the ape 
plaufe of your country, and of Europe, will falute your ears, and, dying 
bravely, the tears of patriots yet wndorn, will bedew your graves, as they 
now do thofe of Faulkland, Hambden, and Ruflell, of Bruce, Graliam, Gar- 
diner, and Abercrombie.’ 

N.B. From the difcovery that patriots yet wndorn are active agents, Dr. 
Dickion might be prefumed to be a // est Briton, e/:as an Tritiman, inttead 
of a Scotchman. 


NOVELS. 


Thaddeus of Warsaw. By Mifs Porter. 4 vols. 12mo0. Second Edition. 
Longman and Rees. 


HADDEUS of Warfaw is infcribed to Sir Sidney Smith, under the 

hope, that as Sir Philip Sidney did not difdain to write a romance, 

Sir Sidney Smith will nor refuie to read one. Sir Philip Sidney contigned 
his excellent work to the affection ofa fifter.. I confide my fecb'e attempt 
to 
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to the urbanity ofthe brave: to the manof tafte, of feeling, and of candour 3 
to him whole clemene y will beitow that indulgence on the author which Ai 
judgment might have denied to the book; to him of whom future ages will 
fpeak with honour, and the prefent times, boalt as their glory ! To Sir 
Sidney Smith I tubmit this humble tribute of the highett refpect which can 
be otle rig? by a Briton, or animate the heart of his molt obedient and obliged 
fervant, the author.” 

The = eal is the dedication to the romance which is now lying before us, 
What analogy our readers may be able to trace between Sir Philip Sidney’s 
mot disdaining to witte a romance » ant | Sir Sidney Smith’ S$ not refusing to read one, 
isa point which we hall not prelume to determine. 

Prefaces are not always read; bat we think it requifite to fiate, that the 
prelace to Thaddeus of Warsaw ought to be read, as it will there be {cen, 
that the author frrended that romance as an imitation of the manner of Ri- 
chardion; that the wihed to pourtray a character which pro!perity could 
not intoxicate, nor advertity deprets 5 and that, conicquently, the choie 
mMagnanimily as the fubjeétof her tiory. We entertain but a mean opinion 
©! fmstations im Bt -‘neral, and we can fafely ailert, that the fame ot Richardion 
will not be eclipfed by his prefent t nitator. Indeed, had we not read the 
preface we Pee not have been able, with all our critical acumen, to dil- 
cover the tvitation. 

There is nothing very ftreiking in the plot of this romance, nor do the in- 
cidents rie very naturally out of cach ethers ; but, in jullice to its fair and 
moll amiable author, we muit ac Init, that the character of her hero is well 
drawn and ably | fupported, and that the morality of the p! ece 1s, a5 we na- 
turally ¢ xpected from a writer, whoie heart and mind are the {eats of every 
virtue, wholly unobsectionabre, 


The Price of Ancestry; or, Who is She? A Nowel aun four Volumes. By Mrs. Thom- 
fon, saad of 6 the Labvrintiis oO} Lite,” ae Ie KC ellive S ¢ “adibility,”— 
« Fatal Follies,” Mc. Parfons. 1804. 


¢ 


vu i name of Mrs. Thomiton is well known to the readers of novels. 
Lier writings are uniformly dittinguithed by jutt and a repre 
(entation of characters, ber fiories are natural, and the incidents flove « atily 
from the agents, and the fituations in which they are placed. The work be- 
fore us wall not ciminiuh the repucall 7} which her previous eCXcrtions ace- 
guired.—The following is a tketch of the fab’e, 
fnteliivecoce arrives at Holmby Lodge, the ceuntry houle of Lady Eleanor 
Lev et, tha he *t ladvil up hac d de ‘parte d this | life. The de -, ealed-was tie daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Cl fle n; had never been married; and, agreeably to the 
ufiual ccedit allowed to elderly tpintiers, was by courte! y commonly called a 
matden. Lady Eleanor polleiied a very great iorlaue at her own eo 
and the news of her death ocealoned among the good go! lips in her fa- 
mily and neighbourhood an anxious curiolity to hKnow who was Ty heir, 
and while this point was uncertain the conjectures and reports were nu- 
merous. Many (uppoled that the fortune would be left to the young Earl 
of Clifden, the beir of her father’s honours and entailed efiate, and a diftant 
relation, Suppolition, however, was foon at an end; all her property, 
real and pertonal, was left to a young lady whom the had privately educated 
in the tiyle ofan humble dependent, and who was treated as fuch at the 
boarding-ichool where, now in the feyeuleenth year of her age, the refided. 
Milfs 
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Mifs Bellingham, the fortunate legatee in ape was conveyed from the 
ichool to the houlfe which was now herown; but by the will the was not to 
marry before the age of twenty-one ; al which period the was to opena 
fealed packet, which was luppoted to contain an account of her origin, and 
her connection with the teliatrix. From this will there arifes a new fubjec t 
of ipecul: ition; andthe queition is, WHo 1s SHE? Many hypothefes are 
formed in the vicinity upon this fubject, and not a few fuppotfe that her 
ladythip, like many other anti: quated votaries of celibacy, had committed a 
faux pas in her younger days, and that Milfs Bellingham was the effect. A 
ftriking refemblance of the heirefs to fome of the Clifden family flrengthens 
this fuppotition. Miuls Bellingham is committed to the care of Dr. Jackion, 
rector of the parifh, and Mis "Moore, alio an elderly maiden, who had been 
partly a friend to the late lady, and p: urt| va de} vendent. There now opens 
a view of the neighbours, etpectally Sir Giles Allright, a wealthy citizen, 
who, with all the ideas and fe ntime nts of St. Mary Axe , than retided at his 
villa in the country, but without leaving of butinels; and amidft fields and 
groves had his thoughts chiefly fixed on the banking houfe. Sir Giles is 
extremely well draw n, an opulent money dealer, with the contraéted habits 
and fentiments which dittinguith that ¢ lats of ‘tradefmen from the liberal and 
enlightened merchant. A de ‘ipuer of all diiiructtons, but the diiinection of 
wealth; and who, in the connections he formed with pertons of rank and 
fathion, chiefly conlidered, if they were rich, how he could get them to 
keep cath at his houte; and if embarraed, how he was to avail himlelf, 
through aflignments and moityages. He had been knighted for his good 
fervices in prefenting an a oa e's. This honour was lets telt by himfelf then 
his family, three of whom were daughters, and though bora and bred in the 
city, ever fince the knightho vod of papa r garded all citizens as beneath 
their notice; {et their —_ at baronets and It ords, | but hitherto to no purpote, 
The only remaining branch of the a was the fon, a young man of 
good difpolitions, and though tinged with tome fathionable follies, his de- 
fects were greatly overbalanced by his virtues. The father he raring of Mits 
R Hingham’ s fortune, advites the fon to fall in love with her; but Francis 


{oon becomes otherwiie engaged. An intimacy commences between 
= Allrights and the — ¢ heirels. Meanwhile Lord Clifden, hear- 
ing of the. will which bequeathed away trom him fuch a property whit tt 


rs, Ty much wanted, ra off om London to ing! lire into paruiculars, and 
to offer himfelf to the heivels, if he coud find her origin was not difgraces 
ful. He is, however, abew hed that the is the natural daughter of Lady 
Eleanor by fome man of the loweit rank; but rue Pripe or ANcestay 
prevented him from pay ing his addretles. Marry , however, bis Lord hip 
muti, fome lady’s purle, of tlarve. Accordingly, he fixes on Milfs Allright, 
to whofe father his etiates were mortgaged 3 addretles ther privately, e lope $ 
with her, they are married, and a‘ter fome interve!, reconciled to Sir Giles. 
The old banker (i:ll eager to have his fon married to Mails Bellingham’s lands 
and tenements, to facilitate that object conceives a project of marrying him- 
felf Mifs Moore, the governe's and confidant of the hetrefs. All! the par- 
ties remove to London, and when the feaion arrives, preceed from thence to 
Brighton, Mauts Bellingham carries along with her, her favourite {cliool- 

fellow Mifs Archer, an extremely beaut itul girl, well diipote ‘d, but giddy 

and volatile. Mits Bellingham is allo very hand!ome, and in her conduct 

fieady and prudent, Both the young ladies have many admirers. Mr. 
, Dallivg, 
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Dalling, a man of great fortune, offers bis heart and hand to Mifs Archer, 


and fhe becomes his wile. Mi's Bellingham is chiely impreded by Mr, 
Crower, a very handiome and ac« Ompli bien gentleman, of exceuent under- 
fiandipg, juli principles, upright conduct, and amiable manners. While 
this pation is going on, Sir Giles brings lis love to the detired conclufion, 
Mifs Moore, wlio appears to have turned the aye of forty, isa di‘creet mai- 
den, who knows that city bankers do not offer every day to ladies of her 
ears, and firikes the iron while itis hot. She becomes Lady Allright, 
But the honey-moon is lefs pleafant than the court hip. The knight finds 
that his fpoule had concealed fome circum ‘ances refpecting Miis Be ling 
ham, and that he ts no nearer having the young heirels for his daugliter-in- 
law by having cholen her elde:ly governeis for his wite. 

Meanwhile, a perfon difputes Mils Bellingham’s tile to her prefent pof- 
feflions, and claims her efiates as the next lawful heir to the late lady. She 
8 fummoned to refign her ciliates to Mr. Jejlereys, as the helena of the 
deceafed Lady Laura Levet, fifter to Lady Eleanor. Mils Bellingham 
yields to this claim, much too ealily. Mir. Gower, now, that the is lup- 
poled without ragan: declares his’ pation, and folicits ber to become his 
wile. Before this point is determined, Mr. Jetfereys di'covers that Mils 
Bellingham is his own daughter by Lady Laura Levet, to whom he had 
been fecretly married, and (oon after had’ gone toahe Batt Indies, and was 
jul returned. he child had been feere lily entrulied toa perfon who had 
died, but not without difcovering the circumttance to I vady eleanor, aunt 
to the infant. Mils Bellingham, now Mis Jeflereys, therefore, was really 
heir to Lady Eleanor, She rewards Mr. Gower's difinterefiedne(s with 
her heart, hand, and fortune. 

Such are the outlines of the main fiory, which the genius of the author 
renders impreflive and interetting. A contidcrable degree of moral effect 
is produced by the heroine's trien id, Mrs. Dalting, whom, without vicious 
intentions, fathionable levity drives to the brink of vice; but the is releued 
by her friend, and reftored to her hutband. In various dete riptions there 
is a good deal of humour, and Mrs. Thoimion ts pec = arly Happy in exhibit- 
ing the tolly of uneducated vulgarity, becaule podeied of wealth, pretend- 
ing to elegance and fafhion. She very exactly hits el patois of {pruce 
tradefmen, and the females of their families. A gala that Is given by Mrs. 
hiderton, the lady of a rich grocer, who had a « ountry=! eat at Stoke Newing- 
ton, is moft ladicroully reprefented. The following extracts will, we trutr, 
juttify our favourable opinion of the work. The lubject is the prevention 
of Mrs. Dalling’s indilcretion through the interpotition of the heroine, now 
Mrs. Gower. “ How many a wretched female might be tnatched trom 
deiiruction, were there many fuch characters as Mis. Gower, who, truly 
virtuous themfelves, dared to thield from farther ruin the unfortunate and 
deluded of their own fex.  Intiead of which conduct, by continually point- 
ing the finger of fcorn towards the unhappy victims of credulity, they are 
driven from crime to crime, until they fink, without hope er pity, into an 
untimely grave.” A friend of Mrs. Gower, contidering the fame fubject, 
delivered the following oblervations on the caules of teduction, and means 

of prevention : 

“ She lamented the fhocking depravity of the prefent times, and the 
ready and eafy acce!s that mean of intrigue had to the fociety of virtuous 
females, after having rendered one of their own [ex wretec hed for life, and 


perhaps deliroyed the peace of many re'pectable families. She wa 
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had often thought that it was to the ladies that the protection of their own 
fex naturally belonged ; that it did not depend on the point of a fword, or 
the ball of a pitto! ; let it be underitood that a feducer, once known as fuch, 
was for ever banithed from the fociety and parties s of reipectal le females, 
and this would operate, fhe was perluaded, more effectually than any decree 
of damages in a court of law.” 

On the whole, this is a very entertaining and agreeable novel; and we 
doubt not will add to the eltimation which the author allained by ber for- 
mer works. The means are nature, humour, and characicr; the end is the 


amu‘fement ef fancy an id improvement of lite. 


Teopeld; or, The Bastard, 2 vols, 12mo0. Highley. 


THESE volumes appear to be the fportful effufion of a mind capable of 
producing better things. The moral of the Itory ts unonjectionable, for it 
teaches us, that “ to be good isto be happy.” Farther than this we cannot 
fay that the work is delerving of any praife; but, like many of our modern 
farces, from one to five acts, it often excites lau glier, though, not untre- 


quently, at the author's expence,. 


MISCELLANIES. 


EER TT ae 
The Royal Penitent, a Sacred Diama. By John Bentley. Small 8vo. Per. 44. 
is. Button. 


YOHN BENTLEY may be a very weld meaning man, for aught we know to 
a) the contrary, but we can contider his “ Sa ved fh * which ts founded 
on an incident in King David's life, oniy as one of thofe ¢ ‘ontemptible We 
thodititeal elittateennt cature the Holy W ritings, which mult ever meet with 
the condemnation of the truly prous, ‘The fubject ts improperly choien ; 
ity execution is milerable in the extreme. 


Li Evamination of the Necessity of Sunday Drilling, and of the probable he ts of 
that Measwe on the Interesis of Religion. By the Rev, Edwaid Cooper, 
Rector of Hamiftall Ridware, in the County of oa Chastain to 
the Kight Hon. the Earl of Courtown; and late Fellow of Ali Souls 


( NE Oxford. Cadell and Davies. Pe. 23. 


IN this fubject we have before had occafion to obferve, that “ if we 
were to neglect any of thole means of prefervation and defence with 
which Ged has provide ‘dus, we fhould negle@t a v: ‘ry material part of our 
dats; and even be guilty of ingratitude to our Creator, im a acting as if the 
bleting rs which he has beflowed on us were not worth the trouvie of pre- 
lervin g.” We are no advocates for Sunday driiling, where i can poffibly 
be diipenied with; but, from Jocal circuimftances, m particu'ar paris of the 
country, we’ are’ induced to confider it as a work of neceiity; ¢ work of 
MOCESSI?Y W hich, though in itfelfit may violate the piele: Ibed re.t of the Sab- 
ba we vet, becaule of the more comprehenfire duty involved in it, may be 


performed without incurring the guilt of projanation. 
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A Treatise on the Art of Enamel-painting on Por celains, Metals, Glass, and Potters 
Wares; describing the Materials, Process, and Qualities of the several’ K ind; 
of Porcelains and Pottery: together with the exterior Marks of Distinction and 
Value of cach. Alsoa Plan suggested for the Improvement and Extension of 
Ename! p rinting, foun: ded on original Discoveries, poe Exjestence, and 
critical Observation. By Samuei Fletcher. Sold by the Author, at his 
Houle, No. 15, Bury-tireet, B oomibury. 


MR. FLETCHER appears to be fo fully mafter of his fubject, that we 
can fafely venture to recommend his pamphict to the peralal of thofe 
who feel an intereit in the pur‘uits of which it treats. We mufi obierve, 
however, that it is extremely ill written; and, in point of quantity, it is one 
of the deareft publications which we have met with fora long time. It 
eontains only forty: leven loofely printed octavo pages, and the price marked 
in the title page is four shillings? 
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Outlines of a Philossphy of the History of Man, §c. 


(Continued from Vol, XVIII. P. 416.) 


“IE ITHERTO, says s Herder, we have considered the earth as the abode 

of the human species in general ; and endeavoured to mark the rank 
that man holds among the living creatures by which it is inhabited. Hav- 
ing thus formed an idea of his general norure, let us proceed to contemplate 
the various ap pearances he assumes on this globular sté ge,” 

‘The inquiry, which ts announced in this attected style, is pursued in the 
sixth book, where, through seven chapters, the author describes the orwuni- 
zation, ternal and external, of the various inhabitants of the known wor!d. 
In this detail we meet with nothing that is new, and little that is extravagant. 

Much of the difference that appears among men is attributed to climate, and 
facts are produced to support the opinion; but the author, 2s might et 
been — ted, gives way occasionally to his ridiculous theory of orsanic 

pour Thus, the bodies of the Greenlander and Eskimaux being dimen 
by oak , the vital power working from within to without, has compensated 


. 


in WARM and TOUGH THICKNEss, whatit COULD NOT RFSTOW in; aspiring 
‘height !’") | We shall be extremely sorry if the reader understand not this ace 


count of the matter, because we are unable to lend him the smallest assist- 
ance. 

In the account of the nations of Africa, the translator might have enriched 
the work with various extracts. from the travels of Mr. Park and others, 
whose writings Herder had never seen; and he would have done well to 
consult those books of travels themselves, which the author appears to have 
consulted only through the medium of some German Review. We think 
it would have been likewise proper to translate the pedantry of the school of 


_Kawrt into common English ; for it is probable that nine tenths of his rea- 


ders, even with the help of the context, know not what is meant by such 
phrases as a cacechymia aspect.® 
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* An aspect of bad humours. Rev. 
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Herder’s Philofophy of the Hiftory ofMan, &&e. $3 


In the seventh book there is much common place on the effects of climate, 
and much nonsense about orwanic and venetic powers, to account for the dif 
ferent appearances of men, who are here again affirmed to have all sprung 
from the original stock, ‘The author professes seriously to believe that a few 
centuries avo the Germans were all Putusovians, and that at one period ele- 
phants re ally lived wild in Siberia and North America; whilft he compares 
all animals, but more espec ially men, to sponges and sparkling tende ri Ja 
direct contradiction to the testimy ny of voyacers of unquesti onable cred lit, 
especially of the unfortunate La Perouse, he affirms that no savages are trea- 
cherous till corn upte <d by Europeans ; and he talks much nonsense about the 
poles of the earth and the maenetic fluid being the causes of all the varieties 
of climate! Of the composition of the at: nosp! rere he betrays wonderful ig 
norance, which, however, was more excusable in him than in his ikiaitatoe: 
who had access to many valuable works on that subject, which Herder never 
saw; and he speaks, in page 314, of an ** imperfect perfection !’’ 

‘he fourth chapter of this book commences with an exclamation perhaps 
unequi aled in absurd: ty. ** How must the man have been astonished, who 
first saw the wonders of the creation ofa living being!’ Did any man ever 
see the wonders of the creat/on of a living, or any other, being? But by 
creation our author means the deginning of growth, and represents men and 
women as Creators, when performing the Ax//ating office of begetting chil- 
dren, which children, he says, ery in ufero ? What, in the language of Kant, 
he calls yenetic power is the matter of forms; and ** many a debilitated 
youth,’’ he says, ** must be awakened toa living natural creature in the 
arms of his wife !’’ Is there any thing Auwméfiating in being awakened into 
a natural living creature ? 

In the eighth book are thrown to acta without order and with very little 


connect! on, thoughts on various sul bjec Ti he book is dividec l, we know 
not why, into tive ch: ipters ; mm the Gest of which we are presented, with some 


‘common place reflections on the seases of savage and civilized man. Man, 
we are told, | has five or s/x senses. Why not six or seven? Those who have 
a taste for music, as the e Gerta: ins generally have, will tell our author or his 
translat oo it the sensations of the ear are atleast as different from eachother 
as those of feeling. But feeling, it seems, is the sense which gives to men 
‘whe minence over the brute creation : ; and yet seeing and hearing are declared 
to be our noblest senses ! How is this to be reconciled? Are the brutes 
destitute of feeling ? or do men sce better than the lynx, or hear better than 
the ass? le the prece ling book we are assured that all the races of men 
have sprune from the carne re st ale 5 ; but it is here affirmed that the 
cast of ’ Bramins has existed from the beginning ofthe world! Was the enst 
of Bramins tie idle’ stock ? If it was, how could it be a cast before the 
formation of other casts ¢ 

In the second chapter we are favoured with Herder’s reflections on m7tho- 
o>», which, in all its forms, he resolves into the worship of nature oper: iting 
litte ngs on the fancy according to climate “41d other physical circumstane- 

- This is probable enough ; b ut preserving the character of the pAi/osop/ ist, 
aud d thiiwiew behind him that of a divi ine, he carefully refrains fire ion entploy- 
ing any of the : crovell: ing supersti tions which he mentions as thre founda tion 
of an argument to prove the importance an d necessity of revelation, 

The thi rd cl hapter treats of what the author calls the practical understand 
ins of man, oF, in other words, of their various arts, which are all, except 
agriculture, derived from the inferior animals. To acriculture he has indeed too 
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great antipathy to derive it from so honourable a source. It is the first step 
towards civilization and government, both of which this pious bishop seems 
to have abhorred, 

«¢ While it prodaced arts and trades, villages and towns, government and 
laws, it necessarily paved the way for that FRIGHTFUL DEsPoTisM, which, 
from confining every man to his field, gradually proceeded to prescribe to 
him what alone he should do on it, what alone he should be. The ground 
now ceused to belong to man, but man became the appurtenance of the 

round. Soon even the consciousness (Q. remembrance?) of powers, that 
Bad been used, was lost by their disuse : the oppressed, sunk in cowardice 
and slavery, were led from wretchedness and want into effeminate debau- 
chery. Hence it is, that, throughout ¢he whole world, the dweller in a tent 
considers the inhabitant of a hutas a shackled beast of burden, as a degene- 
rate and sequestrated varicty of thespecies. ‘The former feels pleasure in the 
severest want, while seasoned and rewarded by freedom in act and will: on 
the other hand, the greatest dainties are porsons, when they benumb the 
mind, and deprive the frail mortal of worth and independence, the sole en- 
joyment of his preearious lite. Imagine not, that I seek to derogate from the 
value of a mode of living, which Providence has employed as a principal in- 
strument for leading men to civil society : for I myself eat the bread it has 
produced. But let justice be done to other ways of life, which, from the 
coustitution of our earth, have been destined, equally with agriculture, to 
contribute to the cducation of mankind.’’ (P. 373.) 

This language is far from obscure; but in the next chapter the author 
speaks still more plainly. After assuring us, that from the grain of sand to 
the solar orb, every thing s/rives to remain what it is, that man ts a rodder in 

caring the fruit from the tree; a murderer, in killing an animal; and the 
most cruel oppressor on the face of the earth (may not the elephant be as 
cruel ?), while with his fret, and with his éreath, perhaps, he deprives of life 
innumerable multitudes of iavisidle creatures,’’ he proceeds thus : 

** He who maintains (that) laws are necessary, because otherwise men 
would live lawlessiy, takes for granted what it is incumbent on him to prove. 
If men were not thronged together in close prisons, they would need no ven- 
tilators to purily the air; were not their minds inflamed by artificial madness, 
they would not require the restraining hand of correlative art.”’ (P. 377.) 

This is jacobinism in perfection ; etter which follow some directions for 
the choice of a wite, anda solution of some difficulties in the history of the 
fair sex, which we do not remember to have seen any where else. 

‘« The Asiatics cannot conceive how the unbounded liberty of the women, 
as in Furope the seat of female empire, can subsist without exposing the men 
to extreme peril: with them, they are persuaded, every thing would be in a 
perpetual state of commotion, if these artful creatures, easily moved, and 
ready to attempt any thing, were not under restraint. The only reasons for 
many tyrannical customs are, that the women formerly brought on therp- 
selves such rigid laws by such \or such an action, and the men were compel- 
led to have recourse to them for their own peace and security. It is thus 
they account for the inhuman custom of burning wives with their husbands 
in Hindostan: the life of the husband, they say, would never have been safe, 
but for this dreadful remedy, which impels the wife to sacrifice herself with 
bim: and when we read of the ardent passions of the women in these coun- 
tries, the fascinating charms of the Indian dancing girls, and the cabals of 
the harem among the Turks and Persians, we are led to think something of 
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the kind not incredible. The men were incapable of securing from 
sparks the inflammable tinder, which their yoluptuousness had composed ; and 
too weak and indolent to unravel the immense reel of female capacities and 
contrivances, and turn them to better purposes: accordingly, as weak and 
voluptuous barbarians, thev sought their own quiet ina barbarous manner ; 
and subjected by force, those whose artfulness their understanding was una- 
ble to sway.’’ (P. 383.) 

Whether it occurred to our author that this account of female manners in 
the east might give offence to his patroness at Weimar, we sha!! not hazard a 
conjecture ; but certain it is, that he writes, :mmeciately after it, a very cal- 
fant panegyric on the sofler sex of Murope, to which he attributes every amia- 
ble virtné. We have then a laborious detail of the rights of children to inhe- 
rit the disposttiens, manners, and professions of their parents ; with the single 
exception of a crown ! 

** | shall not,”’ says the anthor, ‘* pursue this subject through the different 
forms of government of the male or female sovereigns of the earth. For 
since in all that has hitherto been said, we find no grounds to explain whv 
one man should rule over thousands of his fellows by right of birth ; why he 
should exact from them obedience to his will without conditions and without 
controul, send thousands of them to be killed without contradiction, dissipate 
the wealth of the state without rendering any account of it, and, besides this, 
lay the most oppressive taxes precisely on the poor: since we are still less 
capable of deducing from the original dispositions of nature, why a beld and 
viliant people, that isto say, thousands of worthy men and women, frequently 
kiss the feet of a weak creature, or worship the sceptre with which a madman 
tears their flesh from their bones ; still less what god or demon it is, that inspires 
them to submit their understandings, their abilities, nay, frequently their 
lives, and all the rights of men, to the will ofone, and deem it their greatest 
joy and happiness, that the despot should beget a future despot like himself; 
since all these thins appear at first view the most inexplicable enigma of hue 
man nature, and happily, or unhappily, to the greater part of the earth this 
form of government is unknown ; we cannot reekon them among the primi- 
tive, necessary, universal laws, that Nature has imposed upon mankind.’? 
(Pp. 391, 392.) 

Is this one of the passages of which the perusal is, in the opinion of the 
translator, to contribute to the happiness and virtue of Britons? On such of 
them as pessess any share of knowledge, and are at all capable of reflection, 
such an unmeaning rhapsody will produce no effect whatever ; buf it is well 
calculated to excite discontent among the ignorant vulgar, who canrot dis- 
tincuish between a frightful picture of eastern cespotism and the we'l defined 

rerogatives of the British monarch. But is it necessary to import discontent 
Fain Germany by translating into English the mad ravings of an apostate 
bishon? When the reader calls to mind that the seeds of the French revo!u- 
tion had begun to pullulate before the year 1784, when this philosophical his- 
tory was first published, and reflects on the calumnies so often uttered against 
the monarchy, by representing it as ‘* laying the most oppressive taxes pre 
cisely on the poor,’’ he can have no doubt as to the end which Herder meant 
to promote when he exhjbited in this light the evils of hereditary monarchy. 
What a pity it is that he did not live to witness and enjoy some of the blessings 
likely to result, not to France alone, but to all Europe, from the mild and 
equal coverninent of the lately elected emperor ! ' 

In the concluding chapter of this book, of which the professed object is to 
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prove that happiness is an individual good, which may be enjoyed in every so- 
ciety, we meet with the same rancorous hatred of all civil institutions, all 
forms of government, and all artificial systems of Jaw as in the precedin 
chapter. This was, indeed, what we expected ; but we did not expect to 
meet with the following assertions in a piaosophy of the history of man. 

. © Think not, sons of men, that a premature disproportionate refinement or 
cultivation is happiness ; that the dead nomenclature of all the sciences, the 
holiday use of all the ards, can secure toa living being the science of life, as 
the feeling of happiness is not acquired from words learned by rote, or a 
knowledge of the arts. A head stuffed with knowledge, even of gelden knows 
ledge (Q. What species of knowledge is this?) oppresses lhe body, straitens 
the breast, dims the eye, and is a morbid burden to the life of him who bears 
wl’’ (P. 396.) 

The surprize which these paradoxes excited in our minds vanished in- 
stantly when we found it to be the author’s aim to persuade his readers that 
the enjoyments of savage life are preferable to those of civilized society, and 
that the savage is ** a more rea/ being than the philosopher!’ We agree 
with him, however, most cordially, when he says——** The savage has room 
in his poor hut for every stranger, whom he receives as his brother with calm 
benevolence, and asks not whence he comes. ‘THE preLuGrp HEART OF 
TRE IDLE COSMOPOLITE 18 A HUT FOR NO ONE.’’ (P, 400.) 

The ninth book, in five chapters, treats of the dependence of men on one 
another for the developement of their faculties ; of language as the special 
means of improving men ; of the invention of arts and sciences; of govern- 
ments as chiefly founded on hereditary tradition ; and of religion as the most 
ancient and sacred of all traditions. Te begins with asserting the following 
notorious falsehood. | 

** Not only has the philosopher exalted human reason to an independency on 
the sense and organs,and the possession of an original simple power ; but even 
the common man imagines, in the dream of life, that Ae has become every 
thing that he is of himself.’’ (P. 435.) 

Whether this be the case in Germany the author had better opportunities 
of knowing than we can be supposed to possess ; but we venture to affirm, 
with confidence, that there is notin Britain one philosopher of the Bri- 
tish school who exalts his reasoning powers to an independeicy on his 
fenses ; Nor one Common man who dreams that he was not dependent on 
others, at least, during the periods of infancy andchildhood. ‘The confuta- 
tion of this German error, therefore, which occupies the first chapter, must 
appear extremely impertinent to every English reader, who will be little dee 
Lghted with tumid and metaphorical declamation on man’s capability of im- 
provement, and not much instructed by being told that the priciples of the 
philosophy of history are called tradition and organic powers! That language 
is the great instrument of man’s improvement in knowledge and in arts, we 
readily admit ; but we cannot admit that by means of it our author’s think- 
ing mind is connected with the mind of the first man that ever thought, and 

robably of the ast ;’’ for it is to be hoped that, before his body be resolved 
into its parent dust, the offspring of his organic powers—his language and 
his thoughts—will havessunk into oblivion. It is likewise impossib!e for us 
to believe, that it was through the medium of /anguege that mav first learned 

** from the /amé to appropriate the milk and the wool of the sheep to his own 

use ; to gird himself with the leaves of trees and employ wood for fuel ; or 

to jeap on the back of the steed to be carried, and keep him that he might be 
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carried again Our author’s preference of the savage state is here again ex- 
tremely Conspicuous, as well as his rooted abhorrence of hereditary monar- 
chy ; and yet the chapter on government begins well. 

ws The natural state of man is society ; for in this he is born and brought 
up; to this he is led by the awakening propensities of his youth ; andthe most 
pleasing appellations of father, son, brother, sister, lover, friend, are ties of 
the law of nature, that exist in every primitive society of man. On these too 
the first governments have been founded ; family regulations, without vhich 
the species Could not subsist ; laws that nature gave, and sufficiently limited. 
We call this the first step of natural government ; it will ‘ever remain the 
highest and the last.’’ (Pp. 438, 439.) 

When we had read this short paragraph, we little expected to find hereditary 
government immediately afterwards represented as the grossest and most un- 
natural usurpation on the rights of men ; as having every where had its origin 
in savage war and luxurious effeminacy! Still less did we expect the 
hideous description to be closed with the following profane travesty of 
the words of the Son of God—** Heirs and descendants received what their 
progenitor took : and that to Aim who has much, more is given, that he might 
have abundance, requires no farther illustration ; as it is the natural conse- 
quence of the abovementioned first possession of lands and men !”’ (P. 442.) 
Was it thus that the superintendant of the clergy of Weimar illustrated the 
Scriptures ? and is it for such illustrations that he was so greatly admired, 
when living, by our preaching barons, and that ** being dead he is yet made 
to speak’’ to the English nation ? 

Strange, however, as it is, the chapter which is devoted to religion, is 
comparatively a good one, containing many sentiments, to which, had we 
found them in almost any other work, we should not have hesitated to give 
our cordial approbation. But how the author contrived to reconcile them 
with his notions of cosmogony, and theories of the origin of government, we 
are not sufficiently illuminized to conceive. After observing that the Green- 
lander and Kamtschadale, the Pesterey and Papoo, have some notions of reli- 
cion, he proceeds thus: 

** Now whence is the religion of these people derived? Can these poor 
creatures have invented their religious worship as a sort of natural theology ? 
Certainly not; for, absorbed in labour, they invent nothing, but in all things 
follow the traditions of their forefathers. At the same time, they have been 
totally destitute of hints for their invention from external objects: for, if 
they learned to make bows and arrows, fishing tackle and clothing, from 
animals or from nature, in what beast, in what natural object, could they see 
religion ? or from what one could they learn to worship a deity? Here,. 
therefore, tradition has been the propagator of thetr religion and sacred rites, 
as of their language and slight degree of civilization.’”’ (P. 432.) 

He then shews, in a satisfactory manner enough, how a religion, pure at its 
origin, must have become corrupt as it passed through the channel of oral tra- 
dition ; that priests were the principal corrupters of it, merely by mistaking 
the import of the symbols under which it was represented before the invention 
of alphabetical characters ; that re/jgion alone introduced the first rudiments of 
civilization and sciences among all people 3 and that ‘* we may boldly afirm, 
from the history of all nations, the earth is indebted for the seeds ofall superior 
degrees of cultivation to religious tradition, oral or written.” (P. 456.) 

These are certainly just sentiments ; but, betore the reader infers from them 
that Herder had correct notions of the origin of religion, he will do wel! to 


wait for his answers to the following queries. 
« But 
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~ Bat who is the man, that will inform as, where and how the enlivening 
tradition of religion and humanity arole, and {pread to the utmoit borders 
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of the earth, where it lofes itfelf in the obfcurelt traces? Whotaught man 


language, which every child now learns from others, and no one difcovers 
~by his own reafon? What were the firft fymbols men conceived, fo that 
the fir germes of civilization came to nations under the veil of cofmogony 
and religious flories? On what hangs the firft link of the chain of our ipe- 
cies, and its fpiritual and moral formation? Let us hear what the natural 
fistory of the earth, and the moft ancient tradition tells us on thofe heads.” 

The natural hitiory of the earth is briefly detailed in the two firft chap- 
ters of the next book ; but it is needlefs for us to givean abfiract of it, as the 
author has advanced hardly one opinion which he had not previoufly Rated 
in his GazeTre oF cosMoGony, or in the book which we have intitled 

PHYSIOLOGICAL News, Here, indeed, he fays that our earth has fashioned 
itself, whereas he had there faid that the air was the creator of the world; 
but the reader will eafily perceive that the diflerence between the two al- 
fértions is more in found than in fenfe. Speaking of the formation of man, 
he fays, likewi‘e, that 

“* His dled was not to be water: and therefore the vital warmth of nature 
mult have been fo far elaborated and refined, as to give it redmess. All his 
velfels and fibres, and even his bony frame itfelf, were to be formed from 
the pureft clay: and as the Omnipotent aé@s but by fecond caufes, fuch 
caules muit have previoully prepared the materals for this purpote.” 

P. 469.) 

Ifthe Omnipotent aft but by fecond caufes, and on prepared materials, it 
is obvious that there has been no fuch thing as creation, in the proper fenfe of 
the word; and hence we fee the reafon why our author confounds creation 
fometimes with formation, and fometimes with the beginning of growth. 
But how comes it to pals that, fince man’s blood was not to be water, it 
muft neceffarily be red ? and how was it made red by elaborated and refined 
warmth? Is every thing red but water? and is rednefs always produced 
2 warmth? Leaving our anthor’s admirers to anfwer thefe queflions as 
they can, we proceed to the third chapter, in which he traces mankind from 
the various regions which they now occupy back to the refidence of the 
original pair. This was, indeed, the profefied object of his ridiculous col- 
wnogony, and what he calls ‘ the natural hifiory of the earth;” but the rea- 
der will not be furprized to learn that, while he followed {uch a guide, 
he was at a lofs whether to place the firft pair in Afia or in the vale of Quito 
in Peru! Here, however, he traces the variots languages of the known 
world; the alphabetic chara@ers of Europe and Africa; the rudiments of 
feience ; and the molt ancient forms of civil polity all up to Afia: and hence 
iofers, that in Afia mult be fought the original abode of the human race. 
This is by much the mceft valuable chapter, not only in the book, but in the 
firft volume ; but to the iucceeding chapter the tranflator, if he had pleated, 
might hkewile have given fome value, by adding to the authors meagre ac- 
count of the Chine, Hiadoo, and Tibetian traditions on the creation of the 
world, and the origin of the human {pecies, (ach additional information as 
he might eafily have extracted from the’ printed volumes of the Afiatic re- 
fearches. 

Every oriental tradition which he has mentioned, not excepting that pre- 
ferved ia the we.iknown fragment of Sauchoniathon, the author jufily treats 
as groundlefs and extravagant ; but he profeifes a great regard for the cof- 
moyony of Moles, becaule, he says, it is the fame with his own! The Chril- 
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tian, and even the ferious Jew, will probably be furprized to learn that by 
« the earth without form and void,” the author of the book of Genefis meant 
“a vali rock of granite, for the moit part covered with water, and on it 
natural powers big with life!” that the creation, according to Mofes, was 
« felf-accomplithed, and that light was.its agent!” that the operations, 
which hitherto he has been (uppoled to. reprefent as performed in fix days, 
he really reprefents as ‘‘ continued without doubt for fome thoulands of 
years!” that his EZ/ohim was the lamas of Tibet, which dwell on the top of the 
central mountain of the earth ! and that by “ the image of the Lb4ix,” in which 
he fays man was made, “is meant eiefy the erect potition of the human body!” 

If thele di‘coveries furprize the divine, the following will probably fur- 
prize the pluloiopher. ‘ The poles of the earth are the poles of a magnet !” 
“ Light is elementary fire,” or what is now termed ca'oric! ‘ The feed of 
animals operates in a manner fimilar tolight!”? ‘* Airis a thinner water !” 
« The formation of mountains and tirata, and the excavation of valleys to 
the beds of rivers, inconteftibly thew that the work of creation continued 
for iome thoulands of years!” “ Our earth, with the elements contained in 
its thell, could not be formed otherwile than by revolutions!” « Properly 
fpeaking, only one organic formation could afpear on our /*inet, which com- 
mences in the lowelt of living beings, and is completed in the laft and no- 
ble(t work of the Elohim!” Such are the facts which the author finds in 
the Mofaie account of the creation of the world; after which, he lays, 

«© If my reader be pleased with the simple notions of this ancient ¢redé 
tion, which I have presented without embellishment, and fier jrom all hypo» 
thesis, let us pursue it further, after casting a single look this at picture of 
creation as a whole.’’ (P. 503.) 

The look which the author casts at the picture of the creation discovers ta 
him, that Moses, a darned Egyptian, wasa more accurate philosopher than 
the authors and collectors of the Hindoo, ‘Vibetian, Chinese, and other Afiatic 
traditions; and this is all that it discovers. ‘She inspiration of Moses is not 
even hinted at asa thing either probable or possible, According to this pious 
prelate, he teaches, asa physiologist, that in death our artificial frame dis- 
solves into earth, water, and air, more organically united in it; but the in- 
ternal economy of animal life depends on the savisible stimulus ar balsam con- 
tained in the air (this is the breath of life), which sets in motion the more 
perfect circulation of the blood, nay the whole internal contest between the 
vital powers of our machine: and thus man actually became a moving soul} 
throuch the breath of lile!’’ (P. 507.) 

The first abode of man was a garden, our author thinks the delightful 
vale of Cashmire. ‘ Of all the miraculous things and romantic forms with 
which the stories of all Asia have abundantly stored their Paradise of the 
primitive world, this tradition has ont two marvellous trees, a speaking 
serpent, and a cherub: the innumerable multitude of others the philoso- 
pher (Moses) has rejected, and these too he has introduced in a significant 
tale. In Paradise is one single forbidden tree ; and this tree, in the persuas 
sion of the serpent, bears the fruit of divine knowledge, for which man 
longs, Could he long for any thing superior? Could he be more ennobled 
in his fall? Compare this narrative, considered merely as an allegory, with 
the tales of other nations: it is of all the most refined and beautiful sym 
bolical representation of what has ever been the cause of buman happiness 
and misery.’’ (P. 512.) ; 

We need not say that this contemptible nonsense strikes at the very 
foundation of that religion of which the author was a constituted guardian ; for 
if man was ennobled by his full, he surely stood not in need of a —— 
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We have next some edi fying illustrations of the Mosaic account of the 
peopling of the world. “ The hi story of the Sethites and Cainites is, at 
bottom, nothing more than an eccount of the Bedouins and Cabiles, two 
Arabic tribes, which still remain distinct!’” Noah’s flood deluged the 
whole of Asia, bat not the rest of the globe, thourh we are repeatedly 
told that the hichest regions of the earth arein Asia! Noah and his family, 
however, were not the only persons who were saved even in Asia ; for in 
* Chauldea Xisuthrus escaped with his family, and a multitude of cattle 
escaped in a similar manner !’’ Is the author quite certain that Nisuthrus is 
notone of the names of Nozh, as wellas Vishuu, who is here said to have 
been ** the rudder (why not the pilot?) of the ship that conveyed the dis- 
tressed people to land?’’ No matter: he is confident, but on what au- 
thority he says not, that ‘* in all the primitive mountains of the world, 
tions, languages, and Kinotcend: were formed after 5 deluge, or hee 
waiting for envoys from a Chaldean family.’’ (P. 517.) How differently 
did Sir William Jones view al! the Asiatic traditions cobain the primitive 
world, when compared with the simple and sublime narrative of Moses ? 
but that great man, though unquestionably a genius, had not been ilumi- 
nized by the philoSophy of Kant or the theolocy of Fichorn! He was a 
mere Christian, who found, in the various oriental fictions which he ex- 
amined, an obvious corruption of the Mosate truth. 

After thus ascertaining the primitive state of the world, the author pro- 
ceeds to trace the origin of the most ancient nations. He details, with as 
much confidence as if he had been present, the progress of the first wan- 
derers from the vale of Cashmire, or at least from some of the higher re- 
gions of Asia ** southwards to the feet of the high mountains of that con- 
tinent,”” where the first great empires were necessari/y founded. It is thus 
that he introduces the reader to the philosophical history of China, Coching 
China, Tonquin, Laos, Corca, eastern Tartaru, Japan, Tibet, and Hindos- 
tan, which occupies the eleventh book. In this history there is very little 
that is new, and still less that 1s of importance. He attributes to the Chi- 
nesea much higher antiquity than Sir Willan Jones, after the most accu- 
rate investigation, could allow to them ; but this was a thing of course. 
That accomplished scholar found, in al] the oriental traditions which he 
examined, a confirmation obscured indeed by fable, of the Mosaic account 
of the peopling of the world; and the superintendant of the clergy of the 
Duchy of Weimar was determined to exhibit the Mosaic writings as 
fables themselves! He, or his translator, however, micht have adopted 
Sir Willham’s account of the origi of that singular people the Chinese, and 
vet have remained true to their mos? righteous cause. ‘Vhat the empire ot 
China was peopled by an Indian colony, we think it impossible for any 
candid man to doubt who has read with attention the President’s memoir on 
the subject published in the second volume of the Asiaiic Researches. At is 
true, that in the same memoir a proof, amounting almost to demonstration, 
is given, that if the Chinese empire was formed, it could be only in its cra- 
dle in the twelfth century belore our era; but a good workmvn woul! have 
omitted this part of the argument, and adopte ithe former, that his hypo- 
thesis might have had some foundation in fact. He had only to ante-date 
some thousands of years the code of Menu, and the migration of the In- 
dian Cuiwese, and all would have been right! No, says ; the author. 

** "The Chinese pictures of monsters a: nd d rac cons, their minute care in 
the drawing of figures without recularity, the ! easure afforded the.r eyes 
by the disorderly assemblages of their gardens, the naked greatuess and mi- 
nute 
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nute nicety of their buildings, the vain pomp of their dress, equipage, and 
amusements, their lantern feasts and freworks, their /eng narls and cramped 


feet, their barbarous train of attendants, bowings, ceremonies, distinctions, 


and courtesies, require a MUNGREL ornGaNnizaTion;’” (Vol. 2, P. 3.) 
and what philosophist would give equal credit to Sir W: liam Jones’s facts 
and to Herder’s noble theory of ornGanizatTion? The Chinese are un- 
doubtedly a nation of Mungrels, ‘** thrust into a corner, and shut up from 
eeneral concourse by FaTE !” (P. 14.) 

We do not much approve of the introduction of fafe into any system, 
but we heartily agree with the author, that this race of men, in this region, 
could never ** become Greess or Romans! Chinese they were, and 
will remain: a people endowed by nature with small eyes, a short nose, a 
fiat fore head, little beard, large eyes, and a protuberant belly :’” but our 
plulosophy does not enable us to say, Ww hether **what their organization 
could produce it has produced, und that nothing else could be required of 
?”’. (P. 8.) 

We readily admit that Cochin-China, Tonquin, Laos, Corea, eastern 
‘Tartary, and Japan, were probably civilized by the Chinese; and that a 
cultivated people from this side of the globe way have reached America, 
and contributed to the cultivation of the two comparatively polished king- 
doms ot Mexico and Peru; but our unenlightened minds percei ive neither 
sense nor science in the following comparison between the people of ‘Ton- 
quin and of China. 

‘« ‘Lhe nation is less civilized ; the degree of cultivation it possesses, and 
which supports the state ; its munufactures, trade, laws, religion, know- 
ledge, and customs, are all Chinese; only far ae-nyt in cenengnones of 
a more southerly climate and the national characier 2? (P.18.) What pro- 
duced the national character? and why is rudeness the offspring of a 
soatherly climate? Till philosophy shall have answered these questions, it 
will here give no account of the civilization of ‘Tonquin, merely by attri- 
buting to it climate and national character. 

Our author assures us that the reli cion of Tibet must have originated in 
a warmer climate. He gives a horrid picture of that religion, and then 
piously Compares it to Christianity ! 

‘¢ If there be a religion upon earth that deserves the epithets of monstrous 
and inconsistent, itis the religion of ‘Libet: and it cannot altogether be 
denied, that if Christianity were propagated in its most rigid doctrines and 
practices, it would no where appear in a worse form than on the ‘Tibetian 
mountains’! ! ! (P. 26.) Is thisone of the proofs found by the Monthly 
Reviewers, in the writings of Herder, of that author’s ** singular impar- 
tiality, and freedom from. prejadices ?’ 

In our author’s reflections on the religion and casts of Hindostan, there 
is something entitled to praise, and much that calls loudly for the severest 
reprehension. “The con tempt and oppression with which the lowest cast is 
treated is well accounted for by the doctrine of the metempsychoses, univer- 
sally received by such Hi indoos as have not embraced the faith of Christ or 
of Mahomet; but the following sentence is an instance of this Protestant 
Prelate’s peculiar reverence for the Scripturesof the Old ‘lestament.— 
Speaking of the Bramins, he says— 

‘« The Ganges, as their birth place, has remained the chief seat of their 
holy rites: though as Bramins they are not merely a religious, but a a truly 
political tribe, resembling the orders of Lamas, Luvitas, “E. gyptian ma 
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&c. and have pertained to the primitive constitution of the state throughout 
India! !” (P.32.) Say, ye Scotch and E.nglish divines, who boust of 
the honour of Herder’s friendship, had the orsr of Levirgs the same 
origin with the orders of Bramins, Lamas, and Egyptian priests ? 

The following reflections we did not expect to meet with in a work of 
the class now under review ; and we ure surprised that, in the judgment of 
our Jacobin journalists, it ‘did not counterbalance all the merits of infide- 
lity and philosophism. Speaking of the ancient modes of education in the 
East, and how carefully the higher casts concealed trom the lower those 
sciences which they considered as their own exclusive property, the author 
adds— 

** Now, indeed, we have uselessly and detrimentally confounded, in 
many points, the spheres of learned and popular cultivation, and extended 
this almost to the ainplitude of ¢hat: the ancicnt founders of states, who 
thought more like men, thought on this subject also more wisely. They 
placed the cultivation of the people in good morals and useful arts: for 
grand theories, even in philosophy and religion, they deemed the people 
unqualified ; and such theories, therefore, they conceived useless to them.’’ 
(P. 42.) 

We have next the pli tosophic history of Babylon, Assyria, Chaldea ; 
the Medes and Perstans ; the Elebrews 5; Phoenicra and Carthage; and the 
b.gyptians. Viis subject occupies the twelfth book; and if it had been of 
any wluc it could not have occupied Jess than a volume. ‘There is, howe 
ever, not much that is obyectionable in the superficial sketch which is here 

iven of the history ef the ancient Babylonians, Assyrians, Chaldeans, 

Iedes, Persians, Phoenicians, and Carthaginians; whilst the reasons ase 
sined for the greatness of the Babylonian and Assyrian empires, ata peniod 
so early, are ingenious and plausible. We think, howev er, that the author 
contradicts all the best records of antiquity when he derives the arts of the 
Baby! lonians and Assyrians from Eeypt. Such an by; pothesis scems, indeed, 
hardly reconcileable with bis own account of the origin of writing in Baby- 
lon and Assyria. 

** The Assyrians and Babylonians shared also in alphabetical writing, 
the possession of which the wandering tribes of Little Asia had reckoned 
among their advantages from time immemorial, 1 shall not here enter into 
the question to what people this noble invention is properly due; suffice it, 
that all the Aramean tribes boasted of this present of the primitive world, 
and held hieroglyplies ina sort of religious abomination. I cannot per- 

suade mysell, thereiore, that hieroglyphics were employed. by the Baby- 
Jouians.”? (P. 60.) 

But if the Babylonians never employed hieroglyphics, and ever held 
them in a sort of religious abomination, how could they derive their arts 
from Eevpt ata period when we have reason to believe that the Egyptians 
were acqu: inted with no other species of writing? Nay, the Egyptians, 
according to our author, had no arts worthy of being learned! After talk- 
ing contemptu: musty of their taste in architecture, and their ¢* abhorrence of 
strangers,” he tells us, that 

** Their principal religious notions were common to several people of 
Upper Asia; only they were here clothed in hierogly phics, adapted to the 
natural history of the country, and the character of the people. ‘The lead~ 
ing features of their political constitution were familiar to other nations in a 
similar state of cultivation; but here they were more finished, and employed 


ki their Own manner, by a people inclosed in the beautiful valley of the 
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Nile.’’ (P. 105.) But if all this be true, what could have prompted the 
Baby lontans to conquer their own aversion from hieroglyphics so completely, 
as to seek froma people who clothed every ding in hicroglyphics, adverse, 
ut the same time, hardly accessible to str: anvers, arts not worth the imitat- 
ing, and institutions, which, if they pr vewaiies not among themselves, were 
familiar to nations more sociable than the Egyptians * 

The arts and sciences of ancient Egypt have often been rated too high ; 
but our author certainly deviates towards the other extreme. For this, we 
doubt not, he had his reasons. The reader has already seen him depriving 
Moses of inspiration, and exhibiting him as a mere Egyptian philosopher ; 
and had politics been scientifically studied in E icypt, he could not have hat 
the confidence to maintain the hy pothesis, without admitti ne the Mosaic law, 
though the enild of human genius, to be yet no mean ¢ ‘spla vy of political 
science. Of this ancientand sacred code he kas chosen to give a very dii- 
ferent character. 

He begins his history of the Hebrews by informing us, that though they 
make ‘** avery ¢ liminutive tleure eg yet, és through the well of fate (a will 
not commonly mentioned among philosop! yhers), ** and a serics of events 
the causes of which are easy to a traced, they have had more influence on 
other nations than any people of Asia.’’ The Old Testament consists 
merely of extrac ts from ** family chronicles, interwoven with historical 
tales or poems !”’ It is entitled to somewhat more credit than the account 
given of the Jews ‘* by Maneho, the Egyptian !”?) ‘Phe author ** serup/es 
not, therefore, (how free from prejudices must he have been !!) to take it 
for his groundwork: begging the reader, at the same time, not absolutely 
to reject with contempt the tales of he. enemies of the Hebrew nation, but 


merely to read them with caution!’ ** Thus, according to the most an- 
cient national slorie 5 of the Hebrews, a7 progenitor passed to the bk uphra- 
tes as Sherk of a wandering horde, and at last arrived in Palestine.’? ‘+ His 


posterity of the third cener: ation were led into Egypt by the singu/ar good 
Joriune (singular inde eed) of one of their family.” From the contempt and 
oppression which th ey experienced in Koypt ‘ they were emancipated by 
their future legislator, the greatest man those people ever had.” He * Cave 

them a constitution founded in the religion and mode of life of their fi tthers, 

it is true, but so éalermineled with Eguptian polity, as on the one hand to 
raise them froma wandering horde to the state of a cultivated nation, yer 
on the other to wean them completely from Egypt !—Ad\ the laws of Moses 
evince wonderful reflection. —It was a profound system, by no means the 
production of a moment: the legislator added to it as circumstances re- 
quired, and before his death bound the whole nation to the observance of 
its future political constitution. For forty years he exacted a strict obe- 
dience to his apeneians : : perhaps so long atime was consumed by the 
people in the deserts of Arabia, that the first stubborn generation being 
dead, a people brought up to these customs might settle in the land of its 
father, properly qualified for their exercise !” (P. 75. ) 

Our author has here completely deserted hile eroundwork ; for * the na- 
tional stories of the Hebrews” give an account of their constitution, and 
of their wanderings in the wilderness, to which this has not the smallest re. 
semblance. Let us coutrast with the senseless theory of this Lutheran Pre- 
late, the following remarks by the excellent and truly learned lay man Mr. 
Brvant. 

Having traced the Israelites from Egypt to Mount Sinai, made some va- 

luable 
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luable observations on the giving of the law, mentioned the sending of spies 
into the land of Canaan, and the terror occasioned by the report of the 
spies, he gives* the following authentic, and truly philosophical account of 
the wanderings of the Israelites. 

“« The people, i in consequence of the report, refused to invade the land ; 
for they were totally unacquainted with the artof war; and the enemy 
scemed too strongly fenced, and in all respects too powerful. ‘Their refusal, 
therefore, was well founded, if they had no trust but in their leader. A 
party of them did, however, attack the enemy, contrary to order, and 
were presently driven back. How does Moses act upon this occasion? If 
we consider him not as a prophet under God’s direction, but merely asa 
man, his behaviour is strange, and contrary to reason. He does not, after 
this check, make another trial, with a larger and more select body of the 
people; but turns from the desired land, of which he had been so long in 
search. And though his army is very numerous, and he might, by decrees, 
have brought them t to a knowle: lve of war, he iets not make to any other 
part of Canaan, but he turns back the contrary way, to Sin, which he 
stiles that great and terrible wilderness, where the people had wandered, 
though a caravan could not subsist in it fora month. He then passes the 
most eastern point of the Red Sea, near Ezion Geber; and having gone 
round the land of Edom, he, after several painful | journeyings, brings the 
people to the plains of Moub, near Mount Nebo. But in these wander- 
ings, the whole of which took up near forty years, he had lost his sister 
Miriam, and had buried his brother Aaron in Mount Hor. And of all 
that numerous host which came out of eypt, excepting two persons, he 
had seen every soul taken off. If we consider these operations as carried on 
at the direction of the Deity, we may perceive design, wisdom, and justice 
exemplified through the whole process. But if we do not allow this inter- 
position of the Deity , but suppose that Moses proceeded upon his own au- 
thority, as a mere man, his behaviour is unaccountable, und contrary to 
experience aad reason. He acted continually in 0; Position to his own peace 
and happiness, and to the happiness - and pe ace of those which he con- 
gucted.”” 

So far is this admirable scholar from considering the law of Moses as 
** evincing wonderful reflection,’”’ or the legislator as being able, by mere 
political address, ‘ to bind the whole nation to the observance of it,” that, 
after.a minute and accurate analysis of the system, he s: iys— 

«© | haye maintained, and now, once for all, repeat it, that Moses cond? 
not, of himself, have carried into execution such ordinances, nor could he 
ever have wished toenforcethem. ‘This, I think, to any person acquainted 
with the nature of the law, | is, past contradiction, manifest. For no man 
would voluntarily make a’yoke for his own neck, nor gives and fetters for 
his own hands and feet ; nor designedly work out trouble to himself when 
he could avoid it. Nobody would bind himself, his friends, and his poste- 





ew 





* Observations upon the Plagues inflicted upon the Egyptians :—the fourth 
part. ‘This excellent work was published before the commencement of our 
critical labours, and we cannot now give it a place in our-Journal; buat if 
the extracts which we have made {rom it shall induce one man to read i it with 
attention, Herder’s Philosophy of the History of Man, fraught as it is with 
impious absurdities, will, accidentally, have been productive of some 
good, 

rity, 
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rity, by grievous, arbitrary, and unsupportable obligations, to the purport 
of which he was a stranger, and from wkence no apparent good could arise. 
Nothing, therefore, remains, but to prove that the law was given; and the 
internal eviddibee will shew plainly who was the author. ‘Lhe code of Moses 
is not like the laws of Minos, Zeleucus, or Charondas, concerning which 
any thing may be said, as there can be no appeal to them. Of this law 
we have positive pr sof, and exper imental knowledge; for it exists at this 
day. It is in the hands of the Jews, acknowled ced and maintained by 
them, and religiously observed. If, then, it exists, it must have had a 
beginning; and if it could not, ad origine, have been the work of man, 
it must have been appointed and ubihoand by God; and the immediate le- 
gislator was his substitute and servant.” 

The sage superintendant of the clergy of Weimar thought otherwise. 
It was a mere political constitution, fabricated by Moses, ‘and fabricated 
with very little skill; for ** it was impossible,” he says, ** that a nation 
with such a defective constitution, both internally and cxteraciiv, should 
prosper in the land of Canaan.” Yet the groundwork of his history—the 
family chronicles and the historical tales and poems, to which he refers, re- 
present the nation as uniformly and eminently prosperous, except when it 
deserted both the /etfer and spirit of this so delective a constitution! Itis ap- 
parent, however, that he had paid no regard to these authorities ; for if hie 
had made them his groundwork, he must have represented not Nedaeched- 
nezrar, but Senacberib, as the spoiler who first laid ‘* the fecble monarchs of 
Judah under a regular tribute ;” and he could hardly have regretied that 
** no second legislator had been found among those people” capable of 1e- 
forming the constitution, and renderi ne it suita ble to th e times!” 

He seems not well pleased that the first teachers of C hristianity should 
have introduced the Old ‘Vestament into the various baetice which they con- 
verted to the faith, and is very doubtful whether ** the books of the Jews have 
benetited or injured the whole Christian world!”  ‘* Their cifect,” he 

says, ** was eood, so fur as in them Moses made the doctrine of one God, 
creator of the world, the basis of all religion and philosophy, and, in 
many poems and precepts throughout those wntings, spoke of this God 
With a dignity and importance, a gratitude and resignation, of which fiw 
examples are to be found in any other Auman work : ” He regrets, how- 
ever, exceedingly, that so ** many great men, arnong who m even Newton 
himself is to be reckoned, should have wasted time, “that might have beer 
employed in more useful enqui ies, on the Jewish chronolovy and the Apo- 

calypse of St. John !’’ (Pp. 80, 31.) 

And did this pitiful pupil of Kant really think himself qualified to correct 
the judgn scat of Newton respecting the most useful emp loy ment of ce 
own time? or could he imagine that any man of common reflection will belicve 
*< the continuance of the Jews, dispersed as they are throuzh all n a’ ions, ag 
naturally tobe explained as that of the Bramins, Persces, or Gypsivs ?”’ He has 
himself told us elsewhere, that the Bramins cannot exist out of thei ir oWn coun- 
try; whilst we know that the Persees are not scattered over the whole earth, 
and that the Gypsies, to whom the Jews are so respectfully compared, are 
not one nation, but the outcasts of many. The real cause, how vever, of 
our author’s contempt of the Hebrew register, and of Newton for emp! loy- 
ing his time on Jewish chronology, will be found in the concluding chapter 
of this book, where it appears that the God of Moses and of ?} ‘ewton Was 


not the God of Herder. 
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«¢ Having now,” says he, * gone over a considerable extent of humar 
events and institutions, from the Euphrates to the Nile, from Persepolis to 
Carthage, let us sit down, and take a retrospective view of our jour 
ney. What is the principal law that we have observed in all the great oc- 
currences of history ? In my opinion it is this: thet every where on our 
earth, whatcoer Could be has been, acvordiag to the situation of the plan, the 
circumstances and occasions of the Limes, and the native or genera! character of 
the people. Admit active human powers, in a determinate relation to the 
age, and their place on the earth, and all the vicissitudes i: the history of 
man will ensue. There kingdoms and states erysta/lize into shape ; there 
they dissolve, and assume other forms!’’ (P. 107.) In other words, every 
thing is under the dominion of blind fate, and there is no God possessed of 
volition and intelligence ! 

Yet, what man in his senses can believe, that every where on this earth, 
whatever could be Aas been? that America, for instance, cou/d not, at any 
one time, have supported more people than at that time inhabited it; that 
arts and sciences cou/d not have travelled fromm Greece and Rome to the inte- 
tior of Africa, as well as to the northern nations of Furope, as that the 
late superintendant of the clergy of Weimar mazht not have been a pious 
Cliristian as well as an impious Nantist? Our readers may possibly think 
that we charge him with an opinion which is not expressed in the pussage 
that we have just qaoted 5 for by the clause—-** according to the situation and 
wants of the place,’’ &c.—-be seems only to say, that ‘* things could not 
have been otherwise than they are or have been, withoit deine otherwise than 
they are, and have been :’? and that we shonld have called him a trifler ra 
ther thun an Atheist. True, he seems to utter this gallimatia in the passage 


immediately before us5 but in page 110, he says, expressly, aud withont 
any qualifying clause, ‘¢ every thing that can exist, e2/sts ¢ every thing that 
8 possthle to be produced, will de produced; and if not to-day, yet to- 
* and thus proves himself to have been at once an Atheist and a 


morrow,’ 


srifler, 
{To be comeluded in our next.) 


Cormoun’s “ Cverstox,” ann tur Beirisn Carrie. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir, 
Hie advantage your work poffeiies over others, in fubjefing our Re- 
viewers to be reviewed, is fo obvious, that wonder it was fo long 
negleGted. The cecition of Reviewers formerly was like the fiat of fate, 
from which there was ne appeal; and aathors, both high and low, and, 
what is nearly the fame, the living and the dead, were enrolled among the 
immortals, or configned to the thades, as the decilion of caprice, the bias 
of party, or the influence of connection prevailed. “ The Monthly,” 
which, for anumber of years, took the lead both in refpe@ability and cir- 
culation, has been gravitating towards mediocrity even fince the clofe of 
the lait century. This Review may be faid to have been declining with the 
Reviewers. As they have approached “ that bourne, from whence” even 
Reviewers are not permitted to * return,” fermons, and books of fombre 
morality, have become their favourite works, while the flights of fancy, 
and effuiions of humour, have “ come tardily off;” the latter being no 
longer 
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longer able to provoke them into laughter, nor the former to charm them 
into applau‘e. The “ Critical” appears to have reached the acme of in- 
confiftency, whether from mere change of princifle or principals, | cannot 
pretend to determine ; fometimes acutely, temperately, and candidly, exe 
amining the merits of the works before them; at others, extolling the molt 
execrable, or decrying the molt excellent; now cavilling with the boldneis 
of fentiment, or quibbling with the fathion of ftyle. The “ Britith Critic” 
appears hitherto to have iteered a mediuin between the cool and deliberate 
d—n—n of the one, and the irregular but intemperate Commendation of 
the other. But when a man is to fiand or fall, where obftinate, glaring, 
phyfical truth, is for or againft him, it is childifh and petulant to difmits him 
as you would a raw novel writer, or a deranged theortft. The calm and 
di/paffionate purfuit of fcience ought to exempt a man from the little paf- 
fions of criticifm, and he who had {iudied the fecret laws of nature would 
meet a rival as a man detrous of removing his own erzors or correcting 
thofe of others, would adopt his opinions with all the ardour of obligation, 
or refute them with the confidence of truth, To me it little boots it whe- 
ther the earth yoes round the fun, or the fun round the earth; while 
lam warmed by his beams I fhall never fall out with his motions. The 
principles of gravitation, the fall of bodies, and the theory of the tides, 
are the principal objeéts of our author’s enquiries. Whether the sea is 
really influenced by the moon, or /e who believes it; that is, which of the 
two is the dunaiic, { will not pretend to determine; but by that fair orb, 
which poets and lovers for time immemorial have {worn by, it is difgraceful 
and contemptible to difculs the fubject any otherwife than as gentlemen 
and fcholars. The fall of bodies is within the reach of a€tual experiment, 
and any one who can drop a fione, and obferve the firokes of a pendulum, 
making the given deduétions for the return of found and the retiflance of 
the air, may determine between the {quares of the times and Mr. Cor- 
moul’s, The principle of gravitation is fo intricate and remote in its na- 
ture, and applies to {o large a portion of human fcience, that any attempt 
to unravel its myfiery, or fimplify its action, is highly commendable and 
interefting. All that our author has advanced is, as he obferves, either 
true or falfe; furely, then, it would have been more worthy of the “ Bri- 
ti:h Critic” to have given us, as gent'emen and philofophers, the fro or the 
con, rather than have fiyled the refult of a man’s labours “ strange nonsense,” 
which it was neither “ necessary,” not “ in their power,” to lay before their 
readers, &c. &c. It isto the daring eye of enquiry that we are indebted 
for all that is rational in our morals, or confi!tent in our philofophy; and 
to difcourage the probing hand of curiofity :*s a molt milchigvous cfiect 
on the oublic mind, and is only juftifiable when the affectation of enquiry 
is ufed as amalk to cover the tinifter defigns of political adventurers, or 
the revolutionary {chemes of mock philofophers: but to be acid and con- 
lemptuous in icience and matter of fact, is adding the moft petulant con- 
ceit to the moft profound ignorance. 

The clofe of Mr. Cormoul’s volume is of a political nature, of which 
they have not deigned to take any notice; whether from its not clafhing 
with their own opinions, or from an idea that it was unworthy their atten- 
tion, I will not prefume to determine. Some account of the politics of 
this volume you may expeét for fome future namber, 

Iam, Mr. Editor, 
With much refpe, your’s, 


MO, LXXV. VOL. X1X. H Correfaondes 
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(Continued from P. 436.) 


N the @ate letters of Lord Clarendon, viceroy of Ireland in James IT.’s 
reign, the reader will find the fanguinary defigns and practices of the 


—‘Jrith Papiits againit the Proteiiants, and their determination to extirpate them, 


and to make Ireland independent of England; and it is moft certain, that 
they have evinced the fame views, in every reign, for 300 years past. 
What infatuation then can poflefs the Englifh government, to fanétion a 
fuperfiition which has uniformly thewed a decided holtility to the Protei- 
tant ftate; and particularly as the illuftrious houfe of Branfwick, whielr 
has produced a line of amiable monarchs, was invited to fit upon the 
throne, lor the exprefs purpofe of maintaining the ejiablithed religion, and 
which they are bound to do by their coronation oath. 

It would exceed the compais of my delign, to fet forth the loyal addrefles 
of the Roman Catholic laity, and the exhortations of their clergy, from the 
beginning of the year 1792, when a treafonable confpiracy was formed, to 
its explolion, in open rebellion, in the year 1798, which appeared in the 
mublic prints; however, I cannot omit the following notable inftances. 

The Catholic committee diflolved themlelves, on the 15th of July, 1793, 
afiet having obtained a full and complete participation of the conititution, 
except aright to tit in parliament, and an admifiion to a few confidential 
offices in the higher departments of the ftate; but previous to their diffolu- 

tion, they voted loyal addretles to the king and the viceroy; and they en- 
tered into various refolutions, frongly indicat! ve of their fidelity to the go- 
verument. They alfo re‘olved “ that notwithitanding the earnelt endea- 
vours, and frequent exhortations, of the general and iub-committees, it ap- 

years, that many of the lower orders of Catholics have perfitied in afluciat- 

ing with thole deluded people called Defenders, we take this opportunity 
again, to rep@at, what we have fo ofien, collectively and indi. idually, en- 
deavoured to impreis on their minds, our utmott deteilation and abhor- 
rence, of fuch illegal and criminal proceedings ; and we once nore call on 
thele unhappy men, if luch yet remain, by every thing dear t them, to us, 
and to potierity, to defili trom {uch unwarrantable acts of vio ence.” And 
yet it was unqueftionably proved, by the report of tie fecret committee of 
the Houfe of Lords, publithed foon after, that the Catholic Ccnmittee had 
encouraged, abetted, and pr. ® sted the Defenders, in the year 1702. 

On the 3d of January, 1793, Dr. O’Reilly, the titular primat., eighteen 
peri priefts, and fixty-one laymen, all papifts, afiembled at ~aitlebel- 
iughaim, in the county of Louth, and entered into firong refolution: againt 
the Defenders, in which they exhorted all perfons of their commu.ion to 
abtiauw from their combinations and unwarrantable practices; and they 
publiihed them in the Dublin Journal. But many of the laymen, who 
figned thefe re o'utions, were afterwards hanged, tran{ported, whipped, or 
pardoned, and tome tied from juftice, for having beén deeply and actively 
concerued with the Deienders, Mr. Patrick Byrne, of Caitletown, a mar 
of fortune, who fubicribed thefe refolutions, conicious of his guilt, iometime 
alier diiappeared, : 

Is it potlible, that the ecelefiaRies who attended that affembly, did not 
know of the criminality of their flock ? 

it 
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Ii is obfervable, that many parts of the kingdom were defolated that year 
by the Detenders. 

In the county of Wexford alone their add:effes were numerous, and were 
fraught with the molt fervent aifurances of loya!ty, a few months before 
the infurrection, for the purpofe of lulling the government, and peas 
the introduction of treops into it, beeaufe they expected that the French 
would make 4 deicent there; and the better to avert-the fulpicion of the 
mayifirates, the popith multitude, headed by their priefts, touk oaths of alle- 
gianve at the foot of their refpective altars. 

In the like manner, and for the fame putpofe, the clergy and laity in the 
diocefe of Killala took oaths of allegiance, at their re{pective altars, having 
vertain intelligence that the French, under Humbert, would make an inva- 
fion there, aind it produced the defired effe@ of preventing any troops from 
being introduced into it *. 

And in both inftances thofe very priefts and their flocks, in violation of 
their oaths, proceeded with unrelenting rage to butcher the Protefiants, and 
to deliroy their property, when the rebellion broke out. 

In the year 1798, the infurreion took place in the metropolis, and the 
adjacent country, on the night of the 23d of May, and a notice appeared in 
the Dublin Journal, on the morning of the 24th, “ to Roman Catholics, that 
an addrefs to the Lord Lieutenant, intended to be immediately prefented, 
and containing a declaration of political principles appticable to the tines, 
lay atcertain houfes for fignature” ; and it ftated, “that all fignatures muti be 
given in on, or before, Saturday, 26th May.” 

{t was entitled, “ The Addrefs of the Roman Catholics of Ireland.” 

The names of twenty-eight titular bifhops, anda great number of the 
Roman Catholic laity, were fub‘cribed to it: though many of them lived 
above a hundred miles from the metropolis, and moti of them fo far from it, 
that they could not po‘libly have known its contents, or even that it was in 
contemplation; and yet fcarcely two days were allowed tor fubferibing it. 

_ As the popith laity are obliged to impart to their clergy, in con‘ellion, the 
inmott fecrets of their hearts, under the pain of eternal damnation, the bi- 
ihops, and all the inferior ecclefiafiics, muft have been fully informed of the 
origin and progre(s of the confpiracy, fix years betore, and of the in vurrec- 
tion which had been meditated; and yet they did not communicate it te 


i. 





—, —-~ — 





* The taking of oaths of allegiance, by members of the Romifh church,, 
during the con!piracy, is well detcribed in Huduabras. 


« For breaking of an oath and lying, 

Is buta kind of felf denying, 

A faint-like virtue, and from hence 

Some have broke oaths by providence, 

Some, to the glory of the Lord, 

Perjur’d themtelves, and broke their werd, 

And this the coniiant rule atid practice, 

Of all our late apoltles acs is, 

Was not the caufe at firit begun 

With perjury, and carried on ? 

Was there an oath, the god!y took, 

But in duc time and place tney broke.” 
H2 govern- 
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governmentf. Can it be fuppofed then, that their addrefies, or thatthe 
various exhortations delivered from the altar, previous, and iubfequent to 
the explofion were fincere. It may be faid, that the articles of their re- 
ligion made it impotlible tor them to di/clofe what was imparted to in con- 
feilion; but without mentioning the names of the perfons who revealed the 
confpiracy, they might have informed government of the impending danger. 
The following obfevation of Cardinal Bellarmine, a do@tor of high reputa- 
tion in the Romifh church, proves, that their doctrine, that it is the height 
of impiety to break the feal of confetfion, is a cloak of iniquity, and that it 
was invented as a device to promote the intcrefis of Popery. ‘* It treaton 
be known to a prieit in confeilion, he may give notice of it to a pions and 
Catholic prince, but not toa heretic.” 

All this reafoning applies to the exhortation of Doétor Troy, to which 
Lord Fingal alludes, and which was not publifhed till after the 23d of July, 
1803. Can the reader be'ieve, that the Door was not apprifed of the 
infutre&tion before it took place, when it was fome months in contempla- 
tion? In that exho tation the Doétor made fome fareaftic obfervations 
on the Reformation, which is the foundation of our excellent conftitution, 
and the fource of England’s gre:tnefs and glory. This challenge, held 
out for controverfy with the members of the Ettablifhed Church by Dr. 
Troy, was not refufed; for he was ably anfwered, and refuted, by an 
a onymous writer, under the fignature of Crito, in a feries of letters, 
publithéd in the Dublin Journal, in which there ap; cared much learning, 
great force of reafoning, and acutenef, of obfervation. 

On the morning of the 24th of July, 1803, and at an early hour, ex- 
hor'ations, all of the fame tenour, were read in many Popih chapels in 
the diocefe of Dublin, by Dr. Troy's orders. The reader muft be con- 
vinced, by the following moral evidence, that they were compofed and 
delivered, at the refpe€tive chapels in which they were pronounced, pre- 
vious to the infurre&ion and maffacre. There was no allufion to that 
dreadful event in any of them, and the diftance of fome of the chapels 
in which’ they were read, from the metropolis, was fo great, that it was 
phyfically impoffible they could have been framed and fent to them fubtle- 
quent to it. 

Many refpectable perfons, who lived to an extreme olil age, have affured 
the writer of thefe pages, that they obferved, that loyal exhortations, de- 
livered in the Popith chapels in Ireland, were uniformly an indication ot 
fome dangerous defign againft the Proteftant ftate. Confidering this, and 
that the Popith mulutude are imbued with a fanatical hatred againft a 
Proteftant ftate, and their Proteftant fellow fubjects, by their clergy, as 
foon as they have any intelle@ual perception, we muft agree with Lord 
Redefdale, that all thefe exhortations are given to the wind. 

Though a litte out of order, I cannot omit the following procfs of that 
fanatical and fanguinary dilpofition which the Popifh niultitude imbib> 
from their priefty in their infancy, and which grows with their growth, 
and ftrengithens with their ftrength. On Saturday the 17th of February, 


1798, the following advertifement was found fiuck againit the wall of St. 
Mary’s church, in Dublin. 





t Wecan not be furprigzed at this, as on the explofion of the rebellion it 


appeared, that the popith clergy had been privy tv, and had taken an active 
part in the butine!s. 


“ Liberty ! 
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Liberty! Erin go braugh !” * 
« You Proteftant heretics! Take notice, that mafs will commence in 


this church by the firft of May next; your blood fhall flow, and your fouls 
thall be fent to the devil your grandfathe .” 


Soon after the French landed at Killala, in the year 1798, the follow- 
ing advertifement was pofted on many churches in the county of Wett- 
meath, in which, and the adjacent counties, the mafs of the Papifls were 
in a ftate of infurrection. 


“* Take notice,” 


“ Heretical vfurpers, that the brave flaves of this ifland will no longer 
live in bon‘age. Thedie is caft, Our deliverers are come, and the 
brutet wh» held the iron rod of defpotic tyranny is expiring, and no 
longer fhall govern four millions. The old holy :eligion fhall be re-eftalithed 
in this houfe, and the earth fhall be no longer burdened with bloody: heree 
tics, who, under the pretence of rebellion, whi.h they themfelves have 
raifed, mean to maffacre us.” 

«* The fleur de lis, and harp we will difp'ay,” 
« While tyrant beretics thell mou der ivto clay.” 
Revenge! Revenge! Revenge! 

Two copies of the follow ng paper were pofted on St. Werburgh’s church 
in Dublin, the 7th of Auguft, 1803; and the infurrection and maflacre 
took place there the 25d of July preceding. 


“ Catholic virtue.” 


« We acknow'edge, that there now does ¢xift among the people, 
throughout this, their country, a determination to poffe{s themfelves, and 
to transfer to their potterity, their ancirnt rights and properucs; namely 
the eflates, lands and church livings, which the abominable {cum of , Eng- 
Jand have from time to time plundered them of; and which are now ap- 
plied to heretical ufes, in order to abolith Catholic faith. But, let a 
wicked government beware how they tamper with the religion of the 
people. Orange divines,* and their followers, are mpe, and ‘tis high 
time to fque:ze them.” 


What makes the Romifh Church fo dangerous to civil ftates, is the ab- 
folute dominion which it claims. and exercifes over its members, how 


refpeable foever; which, conne&ed with its intolerant and periecuting » 


dottrines towards thofe who are not fo, induced the civil] magiftrate to 
impofe penal reftriCtions on them. 

Mr. Locke, in his Fffay on Toleration, obferves.. “ Another more 
fecret evil, but more dangerous to the common wealth, is, when men ar- 
rogate to themfelves, and to thofeof their own fect, fome peculiar prerogative, 
covered over with a fpecious fhew of deceitful words, but in effect oppo- 
fite to the civil right of the community. What elfe do they mean, who 
teach that faith is not to be kept with heretics? ‘Their meaning, forfooih, 


_— aus 





— 


* In Englith, freland Sor ever! | 
+ This allades to our gracious Sovereign, in whofe reign, and by whofe 
interference, the bulk of the penal laws were Fpealeds 
* Orange divines mean Protettant clergymen: the application of it ia 
this manner proves; ‘that Orangeinen os roteitants were fynonimous, 
13 it; 


‘ 





Sa aac wide, apelin cin aneen diem, tials. ak isk 
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is, that the privilege of breaking faith belongs unto themfelves; for they 
declare all that are not of their communion to be heretics, or at lcaft they 
may declare them fo, whenfoever they think fit. Whai can be their mean- 
ing of afferting, that kings excommumicare.! forfert their crowns and kingdoms ? 
It is evident that they thereby arrogate to themfelves the power of depofing 
kings; becaufe they challenge the power of excommunication as the pe- 
cujiar right of their hierarchy. That dominion is founded in grace is 
alfo an aifertion, by which thofe that maintain it do plainly lay claim to 
the potfeffion of all things, and profefs themfelves to be the truly pious 
and faithful. Thefe, therefore, and the like, who attribute unto the 
faithful, religious, and orthodox, that is, in plain terms, unto themfelves, 
any peculiar privilege or power, above other mortals in civil concerns ; or 
who, upon pretence of religion, do challenge any manner cof anthority 
ever fuch as are not affuciated with them in their ecclefiaftica] commu- 
nion: | fay thefe have no right to be tolera‘ed by the magiftrate, as neither 
thote that will not own, and teach, the duty of tolerating all men in 
matters of religion. For what do all thefe and the like do¢trines fignify, 
but that ¢h-fe men may, and are ready, upon any occafion, to feize th: governs 
ment, and poffrfs ihemfelves of the eftates and fortunes of their fellow fubjc cis, 
and that they oily afk leave to be -olerated by the mag:frrate, fo long, util 
they find tbemfcives firong enough to effe ic + Again, that Church can 
have no right to be tolerated by the magift ate which is conftituted upon 
fuch a bottom, that all thofe «ho enter :t do thereby, ipfo faéto, dehver 
themflues up io the proedlin and fe-vice of a other prince. Vox by this 
means the magifirate would give way to the fettling of a foreign jurifdic- 
tion in his own country, and fuffer his own people to be lifted, as it were, 
for fo'diers againft bis own government.” 
itis to be lamented that Lord Fingal, in the courfe of his correfpon- 
denee with | ord Redefda!-, configned his confcience and his unde: ftand- 
ing to the direGion of hi facerdotal guides ; for otherwife is it to be fup- 
ofed,. that a nobleman, endued wth a nice fenfe of honour, could be 
ed to fanétion, and fubfcribe to, fuch bold aflertions, which are uni- 
formly repugnant io hiftovic truth and recent experience. In the fame 
manner, the moft auguft perfonages, at all times, have been obliged to 
}ield implicitly to the d Gates of the prefthoud, by which they have 
comiitied the grotief perjuries, inconfittencies, and prevarications. 
Nothing evinces fo drongly the d ngerous and unbounded influence of 
the Romith clergy, as the following biflorical fa&. When Pope Gregory 
Vilth, in the elevenih centu:y, excommunicated Henry IVth, Emperor 
ef Germany, and made his fubje&s to ife in rebel ion againft him, on 
the feoie of religion, bigotry had (o far extinguifhed reafon and natural 
atteétion in the Emprefs Agnes his mothcr, the Duchefs Beatrix his aunt, 
and the  ountefs Matilda his coufin-german, that they joined the porty 
of tis aughty prelate, to deprive that amiable prince of his throne, 
and they «ver coniributed money, and levied tr. ops for that purpofe, 
Cwing to their influence, John Hufs was burned at Conftance, in di- 
re& violation of the Emperor ¢ (afe condué ; and Luther would have met 
the fame tate at Worms bat that Charles V. was too: firm. At the in- 
flance o! the clergy, Philip JII. was led to banith the Moors from Spain, 


= _— 


+ This isthe do@rine of Bellarmine, mentioned in page 28, 
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and Lewis XIV. the Proteftants from France, which materially injured 
thofe kingdoms. 

Queen Mary gave her fubjects the ftrongeft affurances, by an open de- 
claration in council, that fhe would permit them to pu fue any fuch reli- 
gion as their confcience fhould dictate; and yet, when firmly eftablithed 
on her throne, fhe promoted the burning of her Proteftant fubjeéts, at 
the inftance of the Popith clergy, merely on account of their religion ; 
and the law for burning heretics was re-enacted. 

James If. on his acceflion, gave the moit folemn afflurances that he 
would maintain the eftablifhed g vernment in Church and State ; and yet, 
in direct violation thereof, and of his coronation oath, by which he fwore. 
to maintain it, he began to purfue arbitrary meafures, aud to fubvert the 
Proteftant religion, for which he lofthis crown. I hismemorials, framed 
at St. Germains after his abdication, under the dire&tion of Popith priefts, 
by whom he was furrounded and influenced, he declared, “ that the 
juftice and mvderation of his government had been fuch, that he had 
never, fince his aeceflion to the crown, given any reafon of complaint.” 
He fays, that his defire for calling a free Parliament was, ‘that he may have 
the beft opportunity of undeceiving his peop!e, and fhewing the fincerity 
of thofe proteftations he had often made, of preferving the liberties and 
properties of his fubje&ts, and she Proteflant religion, more efpecially the 
Church of England, as by law cftablifbed.” He fays, “ that the charges 
made againft him were calumnies and ftories, and that it was now time 
for them (his fubje&ts) to open their eyes, when they were reduced to 
flavery ;” alluding to the glorious revolution, by which the conttitution 
was unqueftionably afcertained and confirmed. Though he had lodged 
the government of Ireland in the hanis of Papifis exclufively, had dif- 
armed the Proteftants, and had given his affent to a bill for attainting 
every perfon in that kingdom of the eftablifhed Church feifed of landed 
property, his inconfiftency and duplicity were fuch, that he declared in 
that memoria], “* that in Ireland the defence of his Proteftant fubjects, 
and of the Proteftant religion, had be-n his fpecial care.”* ‘ When- 
fover,” he fays, “‘ the nation’s eyes thall be opened, to fee how they have 
been impofed upon by the fpecious pretences of religion and property, and 
that being fenfible of the il] condition they are jin, they fhall be brought 
to fuch a temper, that a legal Parl ament may be.called; then he will 
return, and even venture his life to redeem them from the flavery they 
are fallen under, axd ro fettle Liberty of confcience.” + 

In his declaration, dated Dublin Caftie, May 8th 1689, and addreffed 
* to all his fubjeéts in the kingdom of England,” (which was fo replete 


with faifehoods and inconfiftencies, that it was ordered, by a vote of the . 


Britifh Houfe of Commons, to be burnt by the common hangman), he 


fays, “ that nothing but hisown inclinations to juftice could prevail with ' 
him to fach a proceeding, a8 that of bis care of bis Proteftant fubj-&s in’ 


Ireland; and hopes his Proteftant fubje@s in England (as he called them) 


will make a jndgment of what they may Trial Thus this infatuated 
monarch was led, by the advice of his ghoftly advifers, to violate his oath — 


and his honour, and to forteit his crown. 


—_— 








* State Trials, Vol. UII. p. 727. 
t Ibid. p. 720. $ Ibid. Vol, ii. p. 68, 
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. Sigifmund, King of Sweden, in whom Popifh bigotry had extinguith. 
ed all principle and fhame, loft his dominions by attempting, in viola- 
tion of his coronation oath, to introduce the Komith fuperfiition into 
them, and in the year 1607, the Duke of Sudermania, his uncle, as 
Charles 1X.. was placed on the throne. When the Emperor and the 
Roman Catholic Princes of Germany concluded the peace of Weltphalia, 
in the year 1648, with the Proteftant Princes, after a bloody. war of 30 
years; they mutually bound each other to its obfervance by a folemn oath ; 
on which the Pope publifhed a bull, declaring it to be null and void, as 
no oath could bind any of bis feGburics ta heretics. 

’ A decretal of Gregory XI. is couched in the following words: “ Thofe 
who are b und by any compact, however /trongly confirmed, to perfons ma- 
nifefily fallen into herefy, fhall know that they are abf.lved from the duty 
of. fidelity, homage, and all obedien-.e.” 

‘In the preliminaries of the treaty of Utrecht, between the Emperor 
and Lewis XIV. it was agreed, that the Proteftants of Germany thould 
enjoy the fame privileges which had been granted to them by the treaty of 
Weftphalia;. on which the Pope wrote to the Emperor an epifile, 1n which 
he declared the treaty to be null and void, though it had been ratified and 
fecured fy ax e2tb, This epittle is found among the briefs aad epitties of 
Clement XI. Vol. II. p. 179. 

The people of England, at an early period, were fo convinced of the 
great and dangerous influence of Popiih priefts on the moral and political 
principles of their fovereigns, that the Privy Council, in the reign of 
Richard U1. ordered his confeiJor. in that monarch’s prefence, not to enter 
the court but on the for grand feftivals.* 

~ During the progrefs of the rebellion of 1641, Cardinal Pamfilio, by 
the Pope's orders, wrote to Rinuncini, his holinefs’s nuncio in Ireland, 
“that the Holy See never would, by any pofitive aét, approve the civil 
allegiance which Catholics pay to an heretical prince.”+ Lord Fingal 
intimates that the mafs of the people are difcontented, becauie they are 
riot admitied. to a ful! participation of the conftitution; and deprecates 
the idea of its ar fing from the tenets of their religion. Jn anfwer to this 
Lord Redef ale fays, “ that he cannot believe thatthe lower orders of the 
people of Ireland, amongtt whom the ferment principally prevails, have 
any‘anxiety on the fubjeét, except as it may be raifed in their minds by 
others, and that the diffe ence arifes fron the different temper given to 


their minds by th ir inftru&tors, who teach them a confined, charit,, viz. 


that the followers of the See of Rome are exclufively members of the 
Church of Chrift,, and that the appellation of heathen is by them applied 
to every Proteftant.” 

Thal! now produce fome indubitable proofs of the truth of what Lord Redef- 
dale atierts. Dr. M‘Nevin, a Papift, ope ef the DireGory, and the -moft 
active and moft intelligent leader of thé confpiracy which exploded in re- 
bellion in 1798, declared in his examination wpon oath, before the fecret 
commitiee of the Houfe of Lords, that“ the mafs of. the people in the 
provinces of Leintter, Munfter, and Connaught, care not the value of 
this pen, or the drop of ink which it contains, for Parliamentary Reform, 


pee: OE 7 TE 
* Cotton's Abridgement, page, 196. 
+ Leland, vol. iii, book y. page 2g2. 
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or Catholic Emancipation.” Mr. Emmett, another leade-, declared upon 
oath, before the. fame committee, that “ the people do net care a feather 
for Catholic Emance pation; neither did they care ‘or Parliamentary Re- 
form, till it was explained to them as leading to other objecis.” 

To wh.t cau we inipute the material ditference betwe-n the morals of 
the multitude i England and Ireland, but to the religious inftriétion 
which they receive? For a mechanic or peafant in the former differs as 
much from one in the latter, as a houfe dog does from a wolf. ' 

The following facts would alone convince us of this. 

The Popih clergy conftant!y circu a'e among their fl cks little books, 
which contain the mott peftiten: sdoétrines, and engender in them an un- 
chari'able averfion, a cruel and unrelenting fpirit of perfecution againtt 
Proteltants, an@ a deep-rooted difafteGtion t» the fate, which have mani- 
felted themfeives #1 many rebellions which have difgraced Ireland for 
above 200 years. To enumerate them would exceed the limits of my de- 
fign ; but they are annually printed in Dublin; and great numbers of them 
ate gratuitoufly given by the Popith clergy to the multitude. 

The following extras from the latter part of the text of Sir Richard 
Muigra:e’s hiftory of the Irifh Rebelli n, will afford the reader (ome idea 
of the malignant tendency of fach publications 

One of them, entitled, * Fifty Reafous, why the holy Roman Catho- 
lic religion ought to be preferred to all the fects in Chrittendom,” is 
printed by Wogan and Crofs in Bridge-fireet ; and it is annually diffemi- 
nated among the lower clafs of people by their prietts Every page of 
this wretched volume of fiction is replete with falfehood, and bitter in- 
vectives againft the eftablifhed religion, and cannot tail of making the 
the lower clafs of people rebels to a Proteftant ftate. I give the following 
extracts from it: 

‘ Proteftants cannot name fo much as one perfon of fan@ity that was of 
their religion. Page 36. Our adverfaries will confefs, that during the firft 
five. ages there was no other religion’ (meaning the Popifh) * to which 
nations were converted,’ Page 38. 

© ‘There is little or no infiruction to be found among them’ (Proteftants) 
‘ upon points of morality, or the obfervance of God's commandments ; 
but every thing is allowed to the defires and concupifcence of depraved 
nature.’ 

‘ Their parfons varnith over’ the dangerous maxims of their own reli. 
gion, and. every thing that -tends to the perdition of thofe fouls that ore 
guided by them.’ Pages 96 and 97. 

‘ They’ (Proteftant minifters) “are not priefts, fince they have not 
power toconfecrate in the Bucharift, nor to forgive jins, which 1s yet the 
main office of prieftly dignity.’ Page £0. 

* Heretics themfelves confefs, that Roman Catholics may be faved ; 
whereas thefe m-intain there is no falvation for fuch as are out of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. What madnefs then weve it for any man not to 
go over to the Roman Catholics, who may be faved in the judgment of 
their adverfaries |” Pages 17 avd SO 

« Every perfon endued with reafon muft recoil, on reading a treatife 
on the Scapular, a pitiful-piece of fuperfiitious nonfenfe, which is con- 
fiantly perufed by the be oited wretches who are in that holy order; and 
they are very numerous. 

“ Another piece of grofs fuperftition and impie'y publithed by the fame 
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bookfellers is; ¢ Funiculus Triplex,’ or the Triple Cord of St. Francis, 
which fets forth the great indulge..ces to which the votaries of that order 
are entitled, 

“ What can be expeéled from a rabble drenched with the inebriating 

poifon of fuch productions, buttreafon, robbery, and aflafiination ! 
- “ A poem in four cantos, and in Hudibrattic verfe, entitled, “ Eng- 
land's Keformation, from thetime of Henry VILL. was publifhed by Peter 
Hoey, a Popifh bookfeller in Dublin, in the year 1791. It was written 
by. uve Lbowas Ward, asa fatire on the reformation, and it abounds 
with rjdicule and invective on the ilulirious characters who were the chiel 
infiruments in effecting that glorious revolution, This production contains 
no fels than 468 pages. 

“In the vear 1790, the tranflation of a book entitled, ‘ The General 
Hiflory of te Chrifiian Church, from her Birth to ber final triumphant 
State in Heaven,’ was printed in Dublin, by James Mehain, a Popith book- 
feller. Jt was written oviginally at Rome, by a fanguinary bigot of the 
name of Patlo.int. This writer defends and exprefles his approbation of ali 
the maflacres of Proteftants, which ever took place in France and Ireland ; 
and he endeavours to thew, by falfe and tortorous expofitions of the prophe- 
cies, that it has been politively decreed by the Almighty, that heretics of 
every kind, and im every country in Europe, would be extirpated about 
this time. This piece of blafphemy and folly, which is a large octavo vo- 
Jume of 502 pages, was publ:ihed to encourage the mafs of the Irifh Papitis 
to join in the vonipiracy which was framed {o early, and m the maflacre 
which was to fucceed it, in the year 1798, as ifit was to be conduGed under 
the Divine fanction: and yet, from the year 1791 to that Period, the popith 
clergy and laity frequently ailembled in different parts of the kingdom, par- 
ticala:ly in Dublin, exprefled their zealous and unabated loyalty, and made 
public and unequivocal renunciations of the fanguinary and intolerant prin- 
ciples which ever characterized their church 

* Ttis molt certain that the great mildnets and beneficence of the Protef- 
tants of every rank towards the lower clafs of papifis, would foon make con- 
verts of them, but that their clergy never ceale to infpire them with a fa- 
natical hatred againft the Protetiant ftate, and their fellow fubjecis of that 
periuation. Dr. Wudey’s Paftoral Letter is a ttriking proof of this. 

We may form fome idea of this trom an oath found on board the Gladi- 
ator, by which the I[rith traitars in the fleet bound each other, in the year 
1798, to carry it into Brett, ‘ and afterwards to kill all Protefiants,’ 

“ |Cappeared allo on a trialon board the Celar, that Michael Butler, an 
Irith traitor, declared, that there ought to be a Catholic government in Ire- 
land; that the Proteftants thould be expelled from it; and that -he thould 
not die eaty till he twam in Engliith blood.” 

What opmion mutt we entertain of their loyal exhortations delivered 
from the altar, when they fecretly infufe into their flocks fuch dangerous 
doctrines. 

The reader myft ayree with Lord Redefdale, that they were given to the 
wind, 

The Irith Reman Cutholicy have more civil liberty than their brethren in 
Englands how comes ti then that they differ io much from them in point of 
moral ? 

The Far! of Clare, in the fpeech which he made in the year 1793, on the 
pill for granting them the elective lranchiie, and other important tee : 

; laid, 
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faid, “ They live in a fiate of as perteét civil hberty as any other def- 

cription of the King’ fubjects. Their charaers, their peifons, and their 

property, are protected by the fame laws which protect the characters, the 

perions, and the property of Proteftants; for as to the complaint made by 

their petition, that their perfonal eliates are liable to dicovery, it is alto- 
ether without foundation, and taey know it. 

The great misfortune ts, that the people of England ave moft egregioully 
‘deceived on the fiate of the Irith Roman Catholics. This cannot be a mat- 
ier of furprize, as there are a number of writers employed by them at this 
time in England, to milrepre.ent their fituation; and they are paid out ota 
fund raifed annually on the body at large, for the purpole of advancing the 
intereft of their order, which ‘and is fupe.intended by a fecret committee, 
fitting at this time in Dublin. 

They have alio another committee filling in London, who co-operate with 
them, which was the cafe in the reigns of Charles I. and James Il. They 
have three Reviews, and three in London, aad many provincial prints in 
their pay, 

All theie circumfiances fhould alarm government, and induce them to 
_ take care, “ Ne quid detrimenti re publica capiat;” particularly as they 
have an ambajilador at this time at Paris. 

I am convinced that Lord Fingal was no more concerned in inditing the 
Jetters addre led to Lord Rede‘Jae, than the pen with which he tran.cribed 
them, and that (hey were compo ed by his {piritual guides, who, with un- 
blufhing effrontery, have never helitated to alert the moit direct falfehoods, 
and to deny th» moft obvious truths, Hence we may infer, that fuch 
peifons of the popith lajty, as commit their confcie.ce and their under- 
sianding to the direétion of their gholily advilers, will rua ritk of violating 
their honour, and of committing the groJe!t inconfillencies, 

They were led to believe, that the ¢ncomiatie letters of a perfon of Lord 
.’s high rank, 

«© Would purchafe them a good opinion 
A buy men’s voices to command their deeds.” 
SHASPE ARE. 


But they may injure his veracity, without vindivating in the fma.‘c ft de» 
grce their own reputation. 

It is certain, that no kind of fatire is fo fevere, as that of praifing a -r- 
fon eee for virtues and good qualities, when he is noted fur tie 
reverfe. 


“ He does me double wrong, 
That wounds me with the flaiie y cf his tongue.” 
SHAK ESPRARE, 





Lord Bacon obferves, “‘ Some men are praifed malicioufly to their hurt, 
pelimum genus inimicorom laydantium; infomu¢h, as it was a proverb 
amongit the Grecians, that he that was praifed to his hurt, fhould have a push 
rile upon his nofe; as we may fay, that a blifter will riic upon his tongue 
that tells a lie. Solomon faith, e that praiseth his friend aloud, rising carly, it 
shall be no better than a curse. Too much magnifying of man or matter, doth 
irritate contradiction. and procure envy and fcorn,” 


Some of the Roman Catholic nobility and gentry have made q practice, — 


for fome years paft, of atfuring government of the loyalty and peaceavle 
| deportmeyt 
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deportment of iheir brethren, provided they obtained certain favours ; but 
the conceding thefe favours his unif rmly mide them more difcontented 
ant turbulent than before. This has been regularly the cafe ever fince 
Parliament began torepeal the penal laws. Such promifes indicate that 
they h ve an in uence over the Roman Catholic body ; if they really potfefs 
it, why d dthey not exert it to prevent thofe treafonable combinations and 
infurreations which have difgraced Irelani ab ve twenty years paft. If 
they do not enjoy it, they muft be confcious, that their affurances will 
otily tend to deceive and imp fe on government. 

The following incide..t, among others which I counll adduce, proves, 
that the very few of the Roman Catholic o biliy and geat-y now remain- 
ing ‘n [reland, have no influence whatfoever oves their own body, that the 
Popith clergy maintain an unbounded fway over them, and that they wil 
facrifice every confideration to the advancement of their own, on the ruins 
of the Proteftant church. 

“The late Lords bingal avd Kenmare were members of the Catholic 
comm tlee, compofe! of repre‘en.atives elected in every diftri@ in Ireland. 
AS that body thewed ftrong fymptoms of turbulence and Jifaff.Gion in the 
beg nning of th: vear 172, when the plan of the rebellion which broke 
out in 1793 was f rmed, thefe nob'e-perfonages were infylted and treated 
with fingular obloguy, ur the debaes of that treafonable affembly, and in 
fom public priuts engaged in their fervice, becaufe they end avoured to 
refirain t ir cxceiles, and to keep them wi bin the bounds of moderation. 
Paro. hial meetings were allo he!din many parts of the kingdom, in which 
addreffes were voted to that body, feverely rele&ing on the.e noble Lords, 
and recommending their expalfion, At length, they, after being compeil- 
ed to withdraw from it, declared without referve, to many refpetadle p»r- 
fois now living, that they fhould be forry to fee their fellow religionitts put 
on the fame foocing with Proteftants, that they had obtained a fufficient 
degree of civil liberty, and that granting them more would moft certainly 
encourage them to proceed to thofe excefles which:took place in the 17th 
century, when they had the :ull ben fic of the conftitution, and that it 
woud produ e.aconflic, which muft ultimat ly be decided by the fword. 

The late Earl of Clare, in bs fppech on the Popith queftion, in 1793, 
obfer ed, 

“ LT cannut pafs by the fcurrilous and abominable calumnies, beftowed in 
t e lat feihon of Parliament, by the men who now govern the Catholics of 
Irelund, on Lord Kenmare and Lord Fingal, for no other reafon, but that 
they declined to join shefe worthy perfonages in bearding the Parliament, 
and defired to fubmit their merits-only to the wifdom-and liberality of the 
legiflature.” 

‘Phis aff. rds.a falutary warning to Lord Fingal, and proves, that, though 
he may render the Roman Catholic boty (imperioufly. governed | by. the 

Pefth od) the moft impoitant fetvices, inftead of, being thanked, he will 
be cenfured, condemned, and rejected as a falfe brother,* fhould, he hefitate 
in the fmalleft degree to comply with their wifhes, in. the fulleft extent, 
how unreafonable toever. 

‘The public muft be fenfible of the great pre umption of Dr. Coppinger, 
in pablifhing in the Englith and Irith new{papers his letter to Lord Redef- 





-——— 


* All fach Roman Catholics as ¢‘d not enter cordi: Il, into the rebel- 
lion, were called falfe brothers, ai.d condemned to death, 
dale, 
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dale, and the an{wer to it; and the more fo, as his Lordthip did not make 
any direct a'lufion to him. : 

From the following fies we muft be convinced, that his exhortations to 
lovalty are givew to the wind. In the prefence of Lord Loftus, the Mayor 
ot Youghall, and Dr, Rogers, he was charged with, and did not deny his 
having given out, that he was informed and believed, that the Protef ints, 
as Orangemen,* were to murder all the Roman Catholics, in the year 1708, 
aud that from motives of fear, on that g ound, he flept out of his houfe 
four or five nights. In confequence of this, the deluded people hay ng 
taken the alarm, remained fome nights conceated in the d tches | 

During this intervi.w. he thewed the ftrongeft fymptoms of perturha- 
tion, and he refufed to anfwer fume other quéiions which were put to him, 
till, as he faid, he had confuited his confeffor, a mean prieft, who f ddenly 
left Yougha |, and has not fince returned to it. He foon after left the 
town himfelf and has not refided there ever fince. 

1 fhall not take upon me to fay by what motive the Doétor was >Guated 
in ciranlat'ng the faid report; butit is moft certain that it wis dideminated 
very generally in Ireland, and in many places by the Popith priefts trom their 
altars, that it had a very power'ul effect in inflaming the Popsth mulitade, 
andin exafperating them ag.inft their Protetiant fellow fabjecis, aud thot 
it had a material operation in fimulating them to commit thofe bh rrid 
maflactes which took place on the explofion of the rebellion. Lord fla:d- 
wicke, with that good feafe which he has difptaved during the whole of 
his adminiftration, forbad the Orange inftitution from being introdu. ed inte 
his regiment, when quartered in Ireland, though, at the fame time, he did 
not convemn it in the abttract; nor can any raional loyal ft. Sr Richard 
Mulgrave, who is treafurer to the grand jodge of [reland, held in Dublin, 
cleaily explains, and ably defends, the Orange fyflem, in bis bift ry of the 
rebell on; and yet, he fays in it, “ It fhouid not be admitted in our 1egalar 
army, or militia, confifting of b th, (mean ng rrotettants and Papists) as it 
would be likely tu ereate party zeal and dilcord. 

An eminent leader in the con(piracy which preceded that dreadfal event, 
who was afterwards trau{ported, and is now in France, declared 10 fome of 
his loyal acquaintance , who vifited him, while a prftoner in Dublia, that 
of all the devices which they tried to roule the mafs of the Roman Ca bo- 
lics, none operated fe weil as th: diffeminati on of a report, that t!.y were 
to have been murdered by the Proceftants, under the denomination of 
Orangemen. 

Harris, in his life of King William III. tells us, that the fame expedient 
was adopted, and for the fame purpofes, in the !rifh rebellion ot 10.0; 
and the reader will find, in the fecret confults, contained in the third ve- 
Jume of State Tracts, p. 616, defcribing the events which occurred tn the 
reigns of Charles Ii. and James II the following patfa-e. 

“ The Ivith pretended, that the Protefiants afiem led n great numbers 
in the night time; and, to gain the morecredit, the vulgar irfth were in- 
Rruced to forfake t' eir houfes, and to uide every night in he bogs. pre- 
tending a fear, that the Englifh would, in thet deal feafon, cut. theie 
throats; a practice as notorious among them, as anheard of among Protet- 
tants, and for which there neither was, nor could be, the leaft f undation.” 

Of all the delufions and mifreprefentations, relative to the ftate of ire- 
land, which have been fuccefsfully propagated in England, by the intempe- 
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* There was not an Orangemau at thattime in the province of Munftpr.’ 
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sate and whabated zeal of tlic Irith Roman Catholics and their miflionaries, 
notice have been fo univerfally and creduloufly received, as that the Orange- 
men were a@tuated by fanguinary defigns, though thatlorder confifted of loyal 
Proteftants, guided and direéted by great numbers of the nobility and gen- 
“try, though the fyftem was purely defenfive, and was not formed till fome 
years after moft parts of the kingdom had been diftracted and defolated by 
the United Irifamen. 
‘Mr. Plowden, among other falfehoods and fidtions, with which his Hif- 
torical Review of the State of Ireland abounds, gravely atferts, that the oath 


- of the Orangemen contains the following paragraph, “‘ I do further fwear, 


that I will ufe my utmoft exertions to exterminate all the Caiholics of the 
kingdom of Ireland.”* But he is guilty of the greateft inconfiltency after- 
wards, for he fays, they were the real enemies of the United Irithmen ; and 
could he befiow a greater encomium on them, than. by faying what was 
ftritly true, that they were hoftile to the defigns of thofe traitors and af- 
faflins, and to every other enemy of the conftitution ? 

Durnug the civil war in England, in the reign of Charles I. one of the 
Artifices ufed by the malcontents, was to raife falfe alarms, to ftimulate the 
people, by filling then with frig*tful apprehenfions. By this expedient 
they raifed a great outcry ag inft Lord Digby and Colonel Lansford, and 
filled ihe multitude with imaginary dangers from them ; though they were 
known to be men of honour and hamanity. They pofitively led the mul- 
titude to believe, that they eat human fleth and devoured children. 

This proves, as I before obferved, the coincidence between Papifts and 
Republicans, in their principles and practices, to fubvert the conftitution. 

John Lilburn beatted on his trial, that he had ated fuccefsfully as an 
incendiary by fpreading ‘uch reports. 

It is generally laid and bel eved, that the Britith cabinet intend to give 
annual talacies tothe Popith clergy of Ireland for their fubfiftence. ‘The 
good or ill eTeAs of this meafure will depend much op fome collateral cir- 
cumfiances attending its modification. 

The {pirit of protely:ifm, infeparab!e from Popery, is increafed in a ten- 
fold degree in Ircland, by motives of felf-intereti in che prietthood ; for as 
their gains arife in a great degree fron the gratuitous donations of their 
flock, they are fingular'y zealons in enlarging their nuns>ber; and to fecure 
them from being allured by the mild fpint, and the charitable doctrines, of 
the reformed religion, and by the benevolence of its members, they infpiie 
them with a fur ous and infatiable hatred againit Protettants of every de- 
feription ; which is the real fource of all thole diturbances and infurreéc- 
tions which have conftantly difgraced Ireland 

Their inconie depends much, alfo, on the degree of fuperttitious credulity 
ly which they keep their congregation, as ic facilitates, and makes them 
fublervient to, their extortions ; 

To ace mplith this. they impofe on, and fafcinate their underftanding, 
by aifecting to poffefS fapernatural powers. 

Thus they are led by avarice, the ttrongeft of all incitements, to keep 
them in the moft barbarous ignorance ; by which they obtain a complete 
afcendancy over them, and a degree of blind veneration for the mifelves, 
which intercepts, and ia a great degree extingnithes that reverenc, which 
is due to the Deity, and deprives the i.ing of his allegiance 
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Vol. li. p. 356. Itis prefumed that he receiyed this from his friend fa- 
ther Conolly, 
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To obviate thefe evils, the Popifh clergy fhould be prohibited, under fe- 
vere penalties, from exacting fees, or from accepting any gifts, gratuities or 
donations, from the lait,, if this meifure be embiaced; for unlefs they are 
reftrained from doing fo, the bounty of government will tend rather to ag- 
gravate than abate the mifchief which | have defcribed. 

For very obvious reafons, Popery ia Ireland is different fron what it is 
in any other country. ‘That jadicious hiftorian, Mr. Carte, in his hiftory 
of the noble houfe of Ormonde, afcribes it to the fo lowing caufes: “ the 
unbounded influence of the prietts, and the hopes of the old proprietors to 
recover the forfeited eftates.”” We may add, that the Popifh clergy are 
vaflals, and profels implicit obedience to a foreign prince; and the Britith 
government have no. controul whatfoever over them. which is deducible 
trom their canonical oath, mentioned in page 33. 

it isthen well worth the ferious confideration of the Imperial govern- 
ment, whether they will give any direct fanétion to a prieftiood, who vir- 
tually profefs to be independent of the State; for thofe who acknowledge 
the rnfallibility of the Pope, thote who declare, that they are obliged to adhere 
implicitly to the decrecs and cavovs of the church, affembled in general counesl, 
and confirmed by the Pope, asrules of faith, do fo in etfeR. 

Ferdinand I. King of Spain, when he feitled the ecclefiaftical ttate in 
South America, made hinitelf head of the church, and totally excluded the 
Pope’s interference in it; ‘or he perceived, and wifhed to avert thofe cas 
lamities, which the avarice and ambition of the court of Rome had oce 
eafioned in many European ftates for four hundred years. Buauaparte has 
recently done fo, and for the {ame reafons ; but it is to be lamented, that 
the Britith cabinet have difplayed a want of wifdom and energy on this ims 
portant matter. 

They have been for above twenty years making experiments which have 
proved inefficient, nay fatal; for, rejeCting {peculation, | fhall refer the rea- 
der to the woeful eileéts of repealing the penal laws 

‘They have been, during that period, tamely fubmitting to the infults of 
difaffeAion, and yielding to the menaces of treafon. 

This reminds me of Lord Bacon’s obfervation, ‘ and certain it is, that 
nothing deiroyeth authority fo much, as the unequal and untimely inter- 
change of power, prefied too far, and relaxed too much. 7a is true, thag 
the awifdem of all (befe latter times, in prince's affairs, is raiber fine deliurrie:, 
and Jhiftings of dangers and mifcbiefs, when they ave near, than fulid and 
grounded caufes to keep them aloof.” 

It is melancholy to reflcct, that this important matter, on whivb the fee 
curity of the empire depends, fhould be made an oppofition queftiva iu a 
certain great atlembly. 

The following fact proves. that the franz predile tion which the Popifs 
multitude in Ireland have manifefted, during two centuries, for every ence 
my to the Proteftant ftate, and part cularly tor the French, bas been pro- 
duced by the active interference of their fpiritps! pa’ ors. 

Jt was ordained in the preliminaries of the concordat, which was ratified 
between Buonaparté and the lope, in the year 1801, that the Freuch clergy 
fhould marry. ‘The Rev. Dr. Huifey, tilular bithop of Waterford, who 
was then at Paris, and who had affifted the P. pe’s legate in negociating 
that bufinels, waited on Buonaparte, previous to irs final conclufion, and afte 
f red him, that the attachment which the mafs of the Lrifh Roman Catholics 
had long evinced for the French, in al! theic wars w'th tie Brisith nation, | 
Was produced by the inQu-n-e of the Popith priefts; which influence a + 
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would continue to exert, whilethey remained in a ftate of celibacy, and their 
affeGions were infulated and detached from the community. But, he faid, if 
they were allowed to marry, they would be linked to it, and interefted in its 
protperity, by the tender ties of father and hufband, and that they would 
fuperf-de and predominate over the diciates of their religon, which made 
them aliens to a Proteftant fta‘e; and he.added, that if the French priefis 
were allowed t» marry, the Irifh would probably foon follow their exam- 
ple, and then they would induce their flocks to remain fi-m in their fidelity 
to the Britith fta:e. | 

On this, Buonaparté expunged that claufe in the concordat, by which 
the French clergy we'e permiited to marry. 

This was the noted incendiary who wrote and publithed, in the South 
of ireland, a feditious pamphlet, in the year 1797, whch he entitled A 
Paftoral Letter, though it was evidently calculated for no other purpofe but 
to promote the rebellion ; and yet the Englith and Irith Pap'fis thewed fo 
ftrong a predi‘ecticn for it, that many thoufand copies of it were eagerly 
bought by them. His conduct was fuch that he was driven from Ireland ; 
but having been permitt.d to return, he died in the year 1802, at Waterford. 
The reader will find bis Paftoral Letter in Sir Richard Mufgrave’s Hittory 
of the Rebellion, with notes and obfervations. 

Dr. Hufley was frequently heard to boatt of this achievement in company 
at Paris; and he communicated it toa French ecclefi.ftic in England, who 
fhewed his ‘etter without referve. : 

A few months fince, a pamphlet, entitled “ Loofe Hints,” was printed 
in Dublin, for the purpofe of proving the policy of eftablifhing a Popith 
hierarchy in Iieland, with a fplendid and opulent eftablifhment, and to be 
perfectly independant of the ftare. 

This work, which is ofa moti dangerous tendency, asit is written with 
great plaufibility, was not publifhed in Dublin ; but 300 copies of it were 
Ent to an Englith nobleman of exalted rank, who has long evinced fingular 
zeal to promote the growih of Popery in Ireland. I think it right, there- 
fore, to put the reader on his guard agzinti this infidious attempt to pro- 
mote the intereft of a church, whofe fectaries have never ceafed to con{pire 
for the extin@ion of genuine liberty and pure religion. 


(To be continued.) 


ANTI-POPE. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Clerkenwell Election, and various other communications, lately receiv- 
ed, are intended for early infertion. 
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TO OUR READERS. 


The continuance of the brief Hiffory of the Middlefex Ele@ion, and the 
promifed Preface to the XXVIIith Volume are unavoidably omitted, from a 
ciecumftance of a private nature, with which it is needlefs to trouble our 
Readers. They may reft affured, however, that fuch omiffions thall not 
occur in future; as if the gentleman who fhall have begun any fuch article 
fhail prove unable to continue it, it fhall, henceforth finithed by fome 
ether writer, 
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